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FACTS AND FICTIONS. 



The summer of 1B29, I spent, for tlie most part, 
I the Bernese Alps, visiting; the different points of 
attraction in that unrivalled country, and exploring 
ihe wonders of its lakes and fells ; till my curiosity, 
satiated, and almost ttred of beauty, 1 passed, with 
my fellow-traveller, by the way of Brientz,Sarnen, 
(fee. to the Lake of the Four-forest Cantons ; — 
whence, after esploring the wonders of the country 
of Tell, we resolved to ascend the Rhiggi, and 
witness a sunrise on the fairest paoorama in the 

We reached the upper hospice, or hotel, as the 
sun was sinking over Zug and Zurich, and itlu- 
minating a landscape, the most lovely the eye ever 
rested on. A view of fourteen lakes, with inou- 
merable rivers, mountains, woods, &c. including a 
e bounded all round by the horizon, amply 
1 repaid ua for the troublesome ascent ; if any thing 
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could be called troublesome to a pair of hardy 
young men in love with romance, and to whom its 
charms were enhanced by the idea of danger and 
difficulty. 

We found many, like ourselves, in search of the 
picturesque, in this elevated spot; among whom 
were some German scholars from Bonn, the very 
beau ideal of mirth and jollity. It was a fine July 
evening; and we witnessed the sun set over that 
sublime panorama, with intense delight. We had 
still, however, a greater pleasure before us, for 
which we had to wait some hours : and as the time 
between its setting after nine, at that delightful 
season, and its rising, a little after three, was not 
worth going to bed for, with the danger of over- 
sleeping, and losing the grandest spectacle in 
nature, we determined to await the rising ; trusting 
to wit, wine, and jollity, to keep ourselves awake. 
After a time, this, however, became more and more 
difficult; until at length, at the suggestion of a 
French officer of the party, who volunteered the 
recital of an incident which occurred to himself, 
all determined to make trial of the powers of nar- 
rative ; which, acting as a charm, awakened ex- 
ample to the dawn of day. The Frenchman began 
thus : — 



ANNETTE : 



THE ROSE OF MORBZ- 
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E say most of my brother tourists, nlio bave 
W' had the hardihood to visit, for pleasure, such al- 
pine heights as this, have not failed to bestow a 
day on the most remarkable spot in Switzerland ; 
1 mean, the hospice of the g^reat St. Bernard. 

It has been my fortune to have visited it twice, 
under something of similar circumstances. The 
first was to assist at the interment of my late gal- 
lant commander, the great General Desaix; the 
I second, to erect a monument to a stranger. 

[Here every one looked at the Frenchman, and 
perceived, peeping from under his coat, the small 
badge of the legion of honour. 

The Frenchman, too, looked at it for a moment ; 
I then taking a small miniature which hung near it, 
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by a narrow ribbon, from his breast, he kissed it, 
and returned it again to his bosom : then, shaking 
a tear from his eye, he proceeded : — ] 

These arms received his last sighs as he fell at 
Marengo ; and these hands served to stop the blood " 
which gushed from his bleeding forehead : — Peace 
be to his ashes ! — I alone accompanied him from 
Egypt, whence he arrived, on the eve of that (to 
him) fatal day ; and alone received his last and 
glorious message to Napoleon: — "Allez dire au 
premier consul, que je meurs avec le regret de 
n'avoir pas assez fait pour la patrie." 

I belonged, he continued, to his staff, and of 
course, was deputed by the first consul, to bear 
him from the field of battle, and see the last sad 
duties rendered to his remains. Every one knows 
how Napoleon loved Desaix ; and how, when the 
hurry of that day was over, he had his body em- 
balmed, and laid in a splendid mausoleum, in the 
little chapel of the hospice. 

It is a tranquil spot, worthy the repose of a 
hero ; and well has affection dignified the tomb. 

After the termination of that campaign, in the 
glorious armistice of the 15th of June, 1800, by 
which Italy may be truly said to be reconquered, 
and the richest cities of Lombardy once more re- 
stored to France, being unattached, by the death 
of General Desaix, and still unwilling to join the 
corps of Suchet, from the hope of getting pro- 



Jwotion under Kellerman, an account arrived of 
My father's death, the Marquis d'A — , by which I 
Blticceeded to a large inheritance. I, accordingly, 
time in making the circumstance known lo 
the first consul, and begging his permission to re- 
turn home, which he granted ; and I immediately set 
■ out for Dijon, with the intention of proceeding, as 
k rapidly as possible, to Paris. However, the fates 
Pidecreed it otherwise; for my journey was not 
I destined to be so expeditious as [ had either 
R wished or intended. 

I 1 travelled by the way of Geneva ; and, with a 
ftview to greater expedition, took seat in the com- 
HDon Diligence, leaving my servants and horses to 
Iproceed as they best could. 

' It was on a fine summer's morning, in the end 
of June, with all nature smiling sweetly on that 
romantic city, and the lake lying in placid beauty 
before it, that our well-soaped postillion, with 
many a crack and flourish, whipped his numerous 
steeds over the blue waters of the Rhone, as they 
issue from the lake ; their poetic dignity not a 
little diminished by the unsightly floats of washer- 
women. 

Having passed the barrier, the drive, by the 
side of the lake, to Nion, was quite delightful : the 
snowy summits of the distant Savoyard Alps, re- 
flected to their very base ; while the rich fringe of 
tresseled vineyard, formed a luxuriant boundary to 
the landscape. At Nion, we deserted that beau- 
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tiful cerulean mirror, to ascend the Jura, over a 
pass which Napoleon had, only a few months 
before, rendered travellable ; and which recent 
rains, working on new-made roads (which the first 
consul's artillery had left greatly cut up), had worn 
into ruts, and which now served as beds for the 
mountain torrents. 

Our Diligence was heavily laden, and our steeds, 
though sufficiently numerous, were weak, and un- 
equal to the task. In vain the indefatigable pos- 
tillion whipped and cursed, cheered and grunted ; 
no one, in all Geneva, knew more horse language 
than Luis Bourbon, (for such was the royal name 
he rejoiced in). He cialled on each horse by his 
name ; he whipped the laggard, and he cheered the 
timid. All would not do. He lugged out of one 
rut only to stick in another ; and at length, quite 
disheartened, though not half up the mountain, he 
dismounted, and gave it up as a bad job. 

The case seemed hopeless, at least to poor Luis ; 
and the poor fellow looked, at this moment, the 
most woe-begone of human beings. The soap 
seemed even to have evaporated from his locks ; 
which, in his despair, hung down in forlorn snakes' 
tails, by his whiskerless cheeks. 

But a Frenchman's despair, however deep, is 
generally shortlived ; he soon rallies his resources ; 
and so did Luis. After discharging the customary 
volley of exclamations, the thought struck him, 
which ought to have struck him sooner, namely. 



tlat if, instead or dismounting himself, he had 
made all the passengers dismount, his poor animals 
would have a better chance of drawing up the 
unwieldy machine. He, accordingly, once more 
resumed his saddle, and insisted jn each of the pas- 
sengers trusting to his legs in theascent of thisdifB- 
cult pass. TheconiiMcfeur having opened the several 
doors of the machjne, a motley and curious group, 
alighted, with many a grunt and curse, to perform, 
iiv4pede, the ascent of the Jura. 

After a good deal of panting and fagging on our 
part, and cursing and whipping on that of the 
redoubtable postillion, we, at length, arrived at 
the top of the mountain ; where horses and pas- 
aengers, with one consent, came to a full halt for 
some moments ; — the animals to gather breath and 
strength after the unmerciful tug, and the rational 
constituents of the assemblage, besides that neces- 
sary relief also, to gaze on the magnificent scene 
'jefore them. 

At the foot of the ascent, like a sea of liquid 
beryl, lay the peaceful Leman, with here and 
there a small white sail gliding on its cerulean 
waters; and presenting, from the vividness of 
reflecting power, as much of the little vessel 
beneath, as above its surface: while far>stretched 
round to the very water's edge, lay a peaceful 
intermixture of hamlets and vineyards, with here 

I and there a classic spot to crown the whole, — 
ClareoB and Chillon, and behind, sweet Ferney, 
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commanding its mountain-range. I could have 
lingered long there ; for I was then young and 
romantic, and Rousseau's tales then held the place 
in my imagination, which has since been occupied 
by Voltaire's philosophy. 

Nor were other sources of reflection wanting. I 
had, even then, seen something of the world ; and, 
recently, some of its fairest spots torn by the 
ravages of war ; and I sighed at the thoughts of 
what might yet be the fate of the fair scene before 
me. 

My meditations were, however, interrupted by 
the crack of the postillion's whip, announcing his 
desire that we should resume our seats, which we 
did, to the number of ten or a dozen ; and on the 
cry of ** /a route y* with a stentorian voice, from 
our conducteuTy we set off, in a hand-gallop, down 
the gentle declivity : our numerous steeds, without 
reins or bridle, keeping as orderly under the pos- 
tillion's lash, as a parcel of dancing dogs at a 
fair. 

So passed our next stage ; the whole of which 
proved an unbroken road, with a winding descent 
through much wild scenery and mountain beauty ; 
and a few hours brought us to the summit of the 
hill, which overhangs Morez ; the fairest and most 
peaceful valley of the Jura. 

The day, up to this time, had continued fine ; 
and Morez lay beneath us, in the richest sunshine, 
with the variously-shaped passing shadows playing 



over lis wooded slopes and luxuriant pastures ; the 

very picture of peace and tranquillity. 

On the hill where we were, however, a few rising 
whirlwinds, and passing gusts of rain and storm, 
foretold thai the beauty of the summer's-day was 
already over. The few birds which inhabit these 
regions, seemed on the wing, in frightened haste, 
to their several places of security; and frequently 
above our path was heard the foreboding scream 
of the Jura raven, and the alarm-cry of the gos- 
hawk. Large drops of rain now began to patter, 
at first softly and far between, against the windows 
of our Diligence, now thicker and faster; and a 
s heard around us from the thickly- 
. pine-forest. The air became darker, and 
d to lose its resiliency ; and far over the loftiest 
.1, a black cloud was seen expanding, 
'. in a thick veil of midnight, all that 
a ample mantle. Urged by fear, the 
pped his horses, who, conscious of 
their advantage, in the situation of the ground, set 
off at full gallop, heedless alike of the conse- 
quences, and of their master's voice; while a 
sudden flash of vivid lightning added fresh impetus 
to their coarse. 

The unhappy postillion was now in as great a 
dilemma, though of an opposite description, ae 
Luis had been before; to which the screams of the 

I male passengers, and hoarse curses of the con- 
tcteur, as he in vain wound up his rusty windlass 
L I : . 



hollow moan w 



point of the' 
enveloping, 
came within 
postillion V 
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to compress the backs of the wheels, added no 
light accumulation of dismay. The wind roared, 
the rain beat, the lightning flashed, the women 
screamed, the men cursed, and the unhappy pos- 
tillion tugged at the only rein he held in his hand, 
which, could he even succeed in restraining with 
it the energy of the animal to which it belonged ^ 
could as little withhold the impetus of the 
machine, and the remaining stud, as a silk thread 
would an avalanche. 

Thus we held on our way, in no small appre- 
hension of the fearful cliffs which yawned beneath 
us, to which we were fast hurrying. At length, 
at an acute turn, the equilibrium could be no 
longer preserved ; the fore-wheel of one side com- 
ing in contact with the projecting corner, the 
machine received a jerk to the other, with a lunge 
round at the same time, which quite upset the 
balance, and precipitated Diligence, conducteur, 
passengers, and the two wheel-horses, (whose 
traces were too strong to permit their liberation) 
together with the postillion, into the next field, — 
a fall of several feet. 



I WAS seated in the coupe between two fat monks, 
who, in the plenitude of their apprehension, had 
withdrawn from their lips, to my undisguised grati- 
fication, the long pipes with which they had been 
obnubilating the confined residence. The windows 
had been close shut to exclude the storm ; and but 
for tfae kindness of the horses, in thus giving a 
fresh direction to the vapour of their sublime souls, 
I verily believe I should have been smothered, 
although a no mean lover of a cigar myself. The 
onset of the horses had, for some time, withdrawn 
the attention of these worthy sons of St. Francis 
from their pipes ; and their visible apprehension 
was becoming more striking, in the oozing from 
their rubicund foreheads, when the shock took 
place which I have just mentioned. The whole 
force of their not naturally very active intelligences 
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became then directed in the stream of self-preserva- 
tion. They each fixed a foot firmly against the 
side of the vehicle, hedging me in, as the key- 
stone of the arch, so as thus to be able to oppose 
fortia pectora, rebus adversis. 

However, the shock of the complete upset, with 
the crash of the fall down the steep, and the con- 
sequent prostration of the vehicle, overcame their 
balance, and the unhappy key-stone became only a 
pillow of landing to one, while he supported himself 
pro tempore, by the cubic solidity of the other. 
It happened, however, that the upper was the 
heavier: and the undermost mass of carnality 
contriving, very adroitly, to slip forward, almost 
the entire weight of the superior colossus came 
on my unhappy sides. There he lay, like a sack 
of corn, not making a single effort to move, and tfi- 
tally regardless of the inconvenience he caused me. 

It was m vain I called to him, that I declared 
with all the energy I was master of, that my ribs 
were stove in, and that my breath was fast failing : 
he still kept his unaltered position ; so that I 
began to fear, that in the crisis of the adventure, 
the sublimer portion of his composition might have 
evaporated, and made its exit through some small 
crevice in the window ; and sooner than that mine 
should be compelled to follow it, I resolved on an 
experiment. I began to feel considerable ex- 
haustion; — there was no time to be lost, — .so 
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recollecting my diamond pin, I quickly seized it 
with my only disengaged hand, and plunged it up 
to the hilt in that muscular portion of the monk's 
person which weighed heaviest on my stomach. 

The effect was instantaneous ; the dead mass be- 
came at once re-animate; and that voice, which had 
been irresponsive to my urgent appeals, and, to all 
appearance, lost to the world, quickly developed 
itself in one long, loud, unmusical roar, wbich, I 
verily believe, did more to arouse the benumbed 
coach company than any thing which could have 
happened. The door was immediately opened by 
the conducteur, who had escaped with a few bruises. 
He seized the monk by the extended palm, and 
dragged bim into the day-light. The wind roared 
horribly, and the rain beat unmercifully on his un- 
covered head. 1 cannot say it gave me much pain 
to witness his dilemma ; but my sensations were too 
much excited by my own suffering, to enjoy this 
malicious gratification. The other monk lay perdu 
in the bottom of the carriage, while the cunducteur 
assisted me out. 
h^^ When once on my legs, I breathed a little, but 
^^nt was for a moment. 1 bad not time to inquire for 
^^the rest of the company. My now unobstructed 
sight had scarcely disclosed to me the sloping field, 
strewed all over with different articles of luggage. 



horses, men, &c.. 



•t admired confusion, whei: 
, and a sickness seized n 
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stomach. I quickly discharged a large quantity of 
blood, and fell senseless to the ground. 

How long I remained so, what happened after, 
and how I was resuscitated, are matters of which I 
was of course, for the time, utterly unconscious. All 
I remember is, that, on the first return of sensation, 
on opening my eyes, I found myself in a comfortable 
bed, in a neat whitewashed apartment, hung round 
with pictures, and looking out on a bespangled mea« 
dow, in which I heard the cheerful sound of the 
mower's scythe. The room was partly darkened, 
yet the window itself was open to admit the fresh 
air, which was streaming in, loaded with a thousand 
perfumes, and bearing no vestige of the late storm. 

I looked about me for some time, before any 
trace of recollection occurred, an event to which 
certain bodily sensations in no small degree contri- 
buted. I then drew in my breath, to ascertain 
if all was safe in regard to that essential function. 
1 felt a pain in doing so, and a soreness all over my 
person, which scarcely admitted of my stirring. I 
felt my left arm also sore, and, withdrawing it from 
under the clothes, I found it bound up, as if it had 
been bled. 

My recollection of the past, up to the moment of 
my insensibility, now returned with tolerable force 
and accuracy ; and I looked eagerly for my travel- 
ling portmanteau, which I gladly hailed close to my 
bed, as it contained some valuables. 
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The door soon after opened, and the prettiest 
female face, of eighteen, imaginable, peeped in, 
-shrouded in a large straw hat, while fifty clustering 
ringlets of purest gold played upon her shoulders. 
It was as quickly withdrawn, with a cry of delight; 
and, after a few moments, an elderly decent-looking 
woman entered, with a gratified, complacent visage. 
She sat by my bed a moment, and, taking my ex- 
tended hand, inquired in the kindest manner for my 
health, and congratulated me on my prospect of 
recovery. I wished to inquire from her the circum- 
stance which brought me there, and where I was. 
She placed her finger on her lip, and said the doc- 
tor would be there presently ; and that he had, on 
departing, enjoined the strictest silence and quiet, 
in case my recollection should return before his 
next visit. She then waved an adieu, and left the 
room. As she opened the door, I could see the 
same pretty face awaiting her return, in breathless 
suspense. " There are, at least, bright eyes watch- 
ing me," thought I, which is no mean consolation ; 
and I turned on my other side, and yielded to the 
overpowering disposition to sleep which weighed 
down my eyelids. 

When I awoke from this, I believe, rather pro- 
tracted slumber, I found the full daylight stream- 
ing in through the open casements, and the doctor 
sitting by my bedside, holding my hand in one of 
his ; while, in the other, he held a large silver watch, 
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which might have answered for a warming-pan, by 
the aid of which he was counting the beats of my 
pulse. The same sleek matron stood beside hitn ; 
and over her shoulder, with a half-modest, half- 
affectionate solicitude, were peeping the same pair 
of sweet blue eyes I had first seen. 

" One, two, three," &c. counted the doctor ; — 
" rather quick yet. Madame d*Ambert, where is 
the bottle I last ordered ?" " Annette, ma ch^re/' 
said the matron, turning round, " run for it ; it is 
on the table, in the study." And the beautiful 
agile creature bounded off, like a young izzard, to 
execute her mother's commands. She quickly re- 
turned with a large black bottle, which she handed 
to the doctor, who eyed it with much serenity, mut- 
tering, " Mon incomparable !" and pouring part of 
it into a tumbler, made me swallow the Stygian 
fluid. He then withdrew, beckoning the others to 
follow him, which they did ; and closing the door, 
left me once more to my repose. 

After a few hours, I was again awakened by the 
pretty Annette, who entered, with a light step, 
bearing a basket of little rosy mountain-straw- 
berries, and a bowl of delicious cream, which she 
said the doctor had given permission that I should 
eat. She placed them beside me, and smiled so 
innocently and archly, that the strawberries were 
less tempting than her pouting lips. I asked her 
to be seated, and begged she would partake them 



with me, She sat down, and busied her taper 
fingers in selecting the ripest, which she dropped 
into the cream, 1 asked her to whom I was in- 
debted for so much kindness. She said her mother's 
Dame was D"Arabert; that she was a widow, and 
had lately come from Slrasborgh, to occupy that 
sweet cottage near Morez. " Then I am at Morez 
stili ?" said I, " Yes," said she ; " your Diligence 
was overset in the storm yesterday, on the hill, and 
some of the passengers killed ; and here is a dia- 
mond pin, which the conducteur gave me with your 
other articles. He said it must belong to you ; for 
your two fellow-travellers denied it, although it was 
found sticking in the thigh of one of them, — I sup- 
pose by some accident." " I know all that, sweet- 
eat Annette I" said I ; " but how did I come here V' 
" Oh ! ynu know my name,'' said she, with a smile 
of ineffable kindness; " then I will tell you how 
you came here. The cry was soon raised that the 
Diligence was upset, and immediately, notwithstand- 
ing the storm, all the young men of Morez started 
off to tender assistance, and, among the number, 
our lodger the Sen6r." Here a transitory blush 
crimsoned her cheek, which 1 appeared not to re- 
mark, " On approaching the overturned vehicle, 
the first thing he discovered was your person, as he 
supposed, dead, lying close by the carriage, and 
drenched with the storm. He immediately raised 
^^ffou in his arms, and bore vou hither, where mv mo- 
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ther placed you in bed, and sent for the doctor, 
who applied various remedies without effect; in- 
deed, a few groans were your only token of life. 
The Sen6r sat up with you all night, and had only 
retired when I first saw you awaken." " And here 
I am, then,'' said I, stretching out my hand to her, 
** quite well, under your kind care !" She smiled, 
and we finished the strawberries together. 
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CHAP. III. 



The doctor renewed his visit in the evening. He 
declared his " incomparable" had done wonders ; 
that I was a different man, and should soon be able 
to continue my journey. 

" Not in such a hurry, Doctor," said I ; " I 
should willingly remain a month under your care, 
with such agreeable nursing, provided you do not 
repeat your dose of the incomparable " 

" Oh ! — mon incomparable! — it is the veritable 
Mitridate, — essence des mille fleurs ; — I got the 
recipe from the celebre Boerhaave;" said the learned 
doctor. ** It never fails : you must take one little 
dose more." 

" Oh, merci!" said I ; "no more." 

"Eh, bien!" said he; and he left me to my 
meditations. 

From that moment I gained strength. The next 
morning, little remained of the effects of the acci- 
dent, except a sense of weakness, and a muscular 
soreness from the bruising of the Friar's weight. 
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Madame d'Ambert, however, insisted on my re* 
maining some days ; to which the eloquent eyes of 
the pretty Annette added irresistible entreaty. 

'^ I must introduce you to my intended son-in- 
law," said Madame d*Ambert. *' He is a Spaniard ; 
but you must not think the worse of him for that. 
He loves Annette tenderly.*' 

" And Annette loves him," said L " I guessed 
as much, from her blush, yesterday." 

She coloured, and did not deny it. 

" But who, shall I say," said she, " is my guest T'* 

** My name," said I, " is D'Herbert. I have 
bei^n aid-de-camp to General Desaix, who was 
killed at Marengo; and am now on my route to 
Paris." 

Madame d'Ambert knew little of the state of na- 
tions. Enclosed in that sweet retirement, she 
thought little of war, or warriors. Still the noise 
of Napoleon's passage of the Alps had reached 
their retreat. 

*^ I suppose," said she, *' you passed the g^reat 
St. Bernard, with the grand army?" 

** No,*' said I ; 'M was not so fortunate : I was 
then in Egypt." 

<' Oh !" said she, ** it was terrible ! I once went 
as far as Geneva, and the view of those great 
mountains struck me with wonder. I cannot un- 
derstand how they drew up the great guns." 

^' It was indeed," said I, ** the work of a master- 
mind. I passed down from it a few weeks after ; 
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tne sight of the passes, which those heavy 
nes of destruction were made to travel over, 
infeEs, struck me with a^itoDishment. At St. 
Pierre, I saw the place where Napoleon rested 
fbr the Dight, It was a little wooden tenement, 
fitonlj for the shelter of the beasts of the field. I 
there met the guide, who conducted him on to the 
boBpice, — into the region of eternal snow. He 
told me of a great escape the First Consul had, 
' which might have very summarily ended the wars 
of Europe, and destroyed the hopes of France." 

" Thank God, it did not happen !" said Madame 
d'Ambert, with patriotic devotion. 

I continued. " About two leagues from St. 

'ierre, as the guide told me, on the left of the 

[ road, gushing over a perpendicular cliff of some 

I hundred feet high, ia a foaming cataract, which 

[ precipitates itself into a boiling basin ; while, high 

Table glaciers rest, apparently in air. 

t Here, sheltered by the cliff from the faliiug ava- 

I lanches, the First Consul thought he would refresh 

ikis men, and indulge his foaming charger with 

t' little of the cool water, after his toilsome ascent. 

] He gave the panting beast the rein, and allowed 

I him to enter the smooth limpid margin of the pool. 

I close to where it discharged itself, in a less tumnl- 

L tBous current, into the winding valley beneath. He 

I had scarcely reached a HuiBcient depth to drink, — 

■ith Napoleon sitting tranquilly on his back, view- 

[iing, with inquiring eye, the busy Keoe before 
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bim,*--when a large portion of the upper cliff, de- 
tached by the ceaseless wearing of the gnshfbg^ 
torrent, passed close to his head, and splashed in 
the smooth water beside him. The horse, alarfned 
by the crash, swerved a little; but, restrained by 
the experienced rider's rein, rested again. Few 
saw the occurrence ; and, though death had thus 
passed close before the First Consul's eyes, no 
trace was visible in his unaltered features. • He, 
however, withdrew his horse, and kept farther from 
the deflux of the cascade." 

Madame d'Ambert made some remark, charac- 
teristic of her devotion to the cause of France. 

" But, ma ch^re h6tesse,'' said I, " when will you 
introduce me to your intended son-in-law? Be- 
lieve me," I continued, taking Annette by the hand, 
*' I shall ever feel concerned for your happiness, 
and grateful for the kindness you have shown me." 

The sweet girl blushed and smiled. 

" The Sen6r," said Madame d'Ambert, " is 
away to Geneva. He went this morning to inquire 
for the friends of a poor gentleman, who was killed 
in the Diligence yesterday, and will not be home 
until to-morrow evening," 

" And when is the ceremony to be performed, 
Annette ?" said I ; " for, if not too far off, J should 
like to be present; and I have some little orna* 
ments of Egyptian workmanship, with which I must 
beg to be allowed to decorate the bride." She held 
down her head, and blushed sweet thanks. 
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' It is fixed for to-morrow week," said Madame 
d'Ambect; " and we, but this morning, spoke of 
■sisting on your remaining, to partake the festivity 
•f the scene." 

" Gladly !" said I ; " I shall remain ; and must 
beg permission to give away the bride. 1 have no 
doubt but tbe Sendr and I shall be friends, i shall 
esteem him for your sake, Annette. Pray what is 

lis name," said Madame d'Ambert, " is Don 
Pedro Xeres. He is a native of Seville ; and the 
kindest creature living." 

" And so handsome!" said Annette. 
"He is, indeed!" said her mother; " and has 
the kindest heart breathing." 

' I should say that, at any rate," said 1; " or I 
should not be alive, perhaps, to-day." 

ih ; you will love him !" said Annette. " How 
I long to introduce him to you ! Come, and I will 
show you the grotto he has made for me in our gar- 
den. Oh ! come, and see the preparations he has 
1 making there. We are to have such a dance 
(m the turf, the day we are married ! How 1 long 
for the time!" said the innocent girl; and she 
Beized me by the hand, and, winding her mantilla 
liound her shoulders, she led me up the steep path 
sbove the cottage. 

'as a delightful bower ; a fit temple for such 
L. deity; surrounded with clustering roses. The 
little rooss-grown arbour opened on a velvet carpet, 
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gpangled with auriculas and polyanthuses, and 
hemmed in with calmias and rhododendrons^ from 
whose blossoms innumerable bees, in the bright 
sunshine, were sipping their nectareous beverage. 
Before it lay the tranquil valley and village of 
Morez, shut in by impassable clifis, round which 
the mazy road was seen winding, now opening on 
the view, in white contradistinction to the green 
meadows, and now hid from sight by a projecting 
hill or plantation. 

^* This is a sweet spot, indeed, Annette/' said I ; 
** how long have you resided here V* 

" About three years," replied the fair girl. 

" And pray, Annette," said I, "if it is not an 
impertinent question, how long have you known 
Don Pedro Xeres V* 

" About three months," was the reply. 

'* I fear," said I, '' it is a short acquaintance, to 
marry a foreigner on." 

" Oh ! but you don't know him," said she ; " he 
is all excellence." 

*^ So we all think of our lovers, Annette," said 
I ; " I trust he may be found so to you." 

" I don't fear it, — I don't fear it," said she ; 
" you, too, will say so, when you know him." 

" But how did you form the acquaintance ?" 
said I : " was it with your mother's permission ?" 

" Entirely," she answered. " Don Pedro came 
to reside in the village ; he fled, he said, from 
Spain, in consequence of having wounded a gen- 
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tleman of rank in a duel ; and took up his quarters 
at the Inn of Morez, to remain beyond the pale of 
the law, until his recovery; when my mother, 
having an apartment to let, sent him word she 
would receive him as a lodger, which offer he 
gladly accepted; and so we became acquainted. 
He is very rich ; and promises to take me into 
Spain, this autumn." 

" I have never been in Spain," said I. 

'< He speaks with raptures of Seville," said she, 
*' and says he has so sweet a cottage on the Gua- 
dalquiver, that we shall be too happy there." 

" Then you wish to quit Morez, Annette ?" 

** Oh, no !" replied Annette, with a sigh, " I 
love Morez ; but I must follow my husband : and 
he could not live out of Spain." 

" Not even with you, Annette," said I ; " how 
I pity him. Would I could exchange with him ; 
and I would stay here for ever." 

She saw I was getting pathetic, so bounded off; 
and busied herself gathering strawberries." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The next evening Don Pedro returned from Gre- 
neva. He was a tall, handsome man, with a 
genuine Spanish face, and pale high forehead, 
shaded, at the summit, with black clustering curls. 
He congratulated me kindly on my improvement; 
and by the frankness of his address, and courtesy 
of his manners, won my good opinion. 

We walked and talked together ; and he laid 
open to me his reason for having left Spain, and 
taken up his residence in that remote district. ■ I 
saw nothing to suspect in it ; and with great sin- 
cerity, complimented Annette on the prudence of 
her choice. She seemed delighted at my approval ; 
and, in company with her lover, led me among the 
many sweet scenes in the neighbourhood of 
Morez. 

He talked freely of the state of Spain, and of 
the shameful profligacy of the Queen with Gk)doy, 
and the imbecility of Charles. He said the hopes 
of the nation rested on Ferdinand ; who was op- 
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poseTto the shamelesa claims of the favourite. In 
general, he appeared well informed on the subject 
of his native country; and pleased me much by 
the variety and depth of hia information. 

Thus days passed on quietly and happily, in 
pleasing occupation amidst the gardens and hills 
of Morez ; and on the part of the lovers, in sweet 
anticipation of their approaching happiness. 

During this interval, an incident occurred of 
rather a mysterious aspect ; and to which a 
mind at all addicted to suspicion, or even super- 
stition, might have ascribed an ominous import. 

Returning, one evening, rather late, from a 

wlitary ramble, I passed a spot whither Annette 

' and her lover occasionally strayed ; and as they 

' knew the route I proposed to take on my return, 

' I was under no apprehension of disturbing their 

[ ttte a the ; when, hearing the sound of footsteps, 

s if walking on the beaten path, without distinctly 

I lecognizing the direction whence they proceeded, 1 

L bad begun to anticipate a pleasant conclusion to my 

L Walk; but turning round, the sound quickly 

I eeased, and no human being was near. On a 

I more attentive survey, I beheld, at a little distance, 

I B black figure, gliding away on the turf, as if 

I eluding observation ; but whether male or female, 

I I could not tell. It evidently saw me, and re- 

■ ftfeated among the trees. " It is not Annette, or 

e Sen6r," said I, "so I may as well proceed." 

Iifaad gained the brow of the hill above Morez ; 
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and the moon had now risen, and was shining in 
unclouded brightness, when, passing the verge of 
a thicket, a woman, wrapped closely in a black 
cloak, with a fierce maniacal expression of face, 
rushed past me, and gaining the open glade, de- 
scended the hill, at an unusually rapid pace. I 
looked after her a moment, until she entered 
another thicket. Pursuing my course homewards, 
I again saw her, at a distance, skirting the hills, 
and avoiding the village of Morez. I soon after 
reached the cottage of Madame d*Ambert. 

Whatever importance the minute details of my 
observations may appear to give to this casual 
rencontre, the impression on my mind, was of so 
slight a nature, that being unable to reduce n^y 
conjectures, at the time, to any specific conclusion, 
or to perceive any practical course which I was 
warranted in pursuing, on their mere authority, I 
refrained from troubling the Senor, or his friends^ 
with any communication on the subject ; and, in- 
deed, from mentioning it to any one, till the appa- 
rent mystery was subsequently developed. 

I had now become quite a favourite in the 
family; and actually blessed the accident which 
had thrown me in the way of so much enjoyment* 
Our days were generally spent in the garden, per- 
fecting the various embellishments and decorations 
the Sen6r had tastefully laid out, for the ap- 
proaching ceremony ; and our evenings among the 
hills, witnessing the slothful passage of the daily 



Ffiilig«nce from Dijon, as it glided on towards Ge- 
' taeva; and watching the silent moon, Illuniiiiating' 
' the variegated scenery. 

From Amiette's garden, a steep path crept into 
the higher hills, winding througli a thick oak 
trood, whose matted boughs, lopped in particular 
I })laces, permitted views of the receding valley to 
I burst upon tiie astonished sight. Here, in more 
than one point, the Sen6r had constructed ar- 
bours, which bloomed, throughout the summer 
months, with the most fragrant flowers. Thither, 
I in consequence, were the steps of the lovers most 
generally directed. The steepness of the path, 
and the shortness of my breathing, from the injui-y 
to my lungs, however, compelled me to follow 
' more slowly np the steep ascent, which the light 
I form of the fair Annette found no difficulty in 
mounting, disdaining the arm of her lover, whom 
■he generally preceded. 

I, however, frequently attended them, and in 
one of the arbours, came in for a share of sportive 
ridicule, excited by my appearance of premature 
. old age and decay. 

I had even, more than once, piqued by their 

sarcasms, tried my restored speed and wind with 

! the aweet girl ; but lost in the conflict; while the 

' complacent Spaniard viewed, with anjealous eyes, 

I the strife of feet and lungs. 

I Thus the week passed away ; the happiest, and 
I most innocent of my life ; and every thing was 
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bright with the anticipation of the joyous solemnity. 
, The bridal dress was already displayed, and the 
feast supplied. I looked on them all with a 
melancholy pleasure ; for I thought, that however 
bright the prospect might be to the happy pair, 
the passing moments were the last I should see .of 
the sweet Annette. I viewed her, — I had always 
viewed her, as the bride of another ; but still, there 
was an innocent, yet arch artlessness, about her, 
which made me doubly happy in her presence. I 
retired from the scene of preparation with a sigh ; 
and passing the graceful bridal robe, without a 
comment, I strolled into my bed-room, and busied 
myself in making preparation for my early depar- 
ture for Paris. I first took out a gold chain, of 
curious workmanship, which I intended for the 
bride ; then a small watch of Geneva manufacture ; 
to which I added rings, &c., and arranged them in 
a casket for the morning's presentation. I laid it 
open on the table, and turned to some other em- 
ployment; when the door opened, and Annette 
playfully entered. I placed the casket beside her. 
•* There, Annette," said I, ** is your bridal pre- 
sent. 1 fear it is the last I shall ever have the 
pleasure of giving you. Something tells me," 
said I, "we shall never meet again." 

" Indeed we shall," said this sweet girl, taking 
my hand ; " the Sen6r has promised to take me to 
Paris, and perhaps you may visit us at Seville." 

** Or at Morez, Annette ?" said I. 
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I " Not at Mores," replied Annette, with a sigh ; 
[ ",ve leave Morez to-morrow." 

" And where do you go to, Annette ?" said 1. 

" I do not know," answered she, " but the 
L Sendr told me he feared this would be my last even- 
[ ing at Morez." 

I " I fear it too," said I, " I have a sad presenti- 
' Xfeat." 

A step was then heard outside the door, and the 

f 8en6r entered, pale, impatiently catling on Annette. 

. I thought he looked not well pleased at seeing lier 

alone with me; however, his manner was kind, 

Plough a little flurried. 

" 1 come, Annette," said he, " to ask you to take 
I a last walk with me on the hill. The moon is just 
[ rising, and you know we should bid adieu to the 
I bappy scenes of our courtship, which we may not 
I Me again for a long time. Monsieur," said he to 
I ae, " will you join us ? we have now no secrets," 
I " Most gladly, Sen6r," was my reply, and we 
[ sallied out. 

i It was a fair clear evening, with tlie moon just 
r escaped from the verge of the horizon, and tlie 
I beetles and ladybirds abroad, revelling in its ra- 
ft diance. The distant cows were beard, lowing in 
\ the meadows, and the shrill songsters of the grove, 
t pealing their evening tnelody. Annette soon found 
I her spirits in unison with the scene, and tripped 
[ before ua to the garden, thoughtless of the morrow. 
I The Bibour was tastefully prepared for the en- 
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suing ceremony, and the choicest flowers and fruits 
already culled to grace the festival. The Sen6r 
viewed it with a complacent eye, and taking* An- 
nette's small hand in his, he whispered in her ear, 
** To-morrow !" 

She blushed, and held down her head, and I 
thought I espied a tear glisten. She, however, 
quickly regained her usual spirits, and bounding 
from him, shot up the path to the upper arbours. 
The Sen6r quickly pursued, leaving me to my 
meditations, to follow if I would. 

Left to myself, amidst the fruits and flowers, the 
preparations for another's happiness, I yielded to 
the despondency of my own anticipations. My days 
of happy sojourn at sweet Morez were drawing to 
a close. The being whose bright eyes had watched 
me and relieved my hours of pain, was about to be 
consigned to another — to part from me for ever. 

I sat in the arbour were we had so often sat to- 
gether, and listened to the melancholy song of a 
solitary nightingale till my thoughts became too 
painful for further endurance. I turned towards 
the hill : it had now grown late, and a deeper 
shade, notwithstanding the light of the bright moon, 
hung upon the sloping forest, yet Annette and the 
Senor had not descended. They have, thought 
I, visited the nightingale's dell ; I must even seek 
them there, although it is a steep pull for my yet 
unhealed lungs. I proceeded from arbour to ar- 
bour^ in quest of the lovers, and soon added my 
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l^trice to the searcb, but echo only redoubled tlie 
[ cry, with a useless repetition of the name. Not a 
I wund, save my own footsteps was heard, except 
I now and then the distant lowings of the cattle in 
i the valley, or tlie nearer hum of a beetle in the air. 
I The silence of the thicket appalled me. Not a 
I lizard disturbed the repose of the fallen leaves, nor 
l>t grasshopper ventured to chirp amidst those pie- 
I cincts of loneliness. 

I 1 hurried on, through the winding path, thinking 
I they could not have returned without seeing me, 
I and gaining an open glade, t crossed it to a little 
I descending valley, which had been called the night- 
[ ingale's glen ; and where the Sen6r had erected an 
I arbour, shrouded from the meridian sun by the in- 
I terwoven branches of the liburnum and tulip-tree. 
I Thither I directed my steps ; I entered the arbour ; 
I so close were the trees above and around it, that it 
appeared quite dark, at least for a time, to one 
emerging from the moonlight. 

After a while, however, my vision became clearer; 
the lovers, I saw, were not there; the seats were 
empty, and I was about to retrace my steps, when, 
in retiring, my foot struck against something soft 
on the floor of the grotto. 1 directed my eyes to- 
wards it ; it seemed a black mass ; I placed my 
hand on it, the outside covering had the texture of 
cloth ; I felt it more accurately ; the mass afforded 
the inequalities of the human form, rolled up close, 
and covered with a cloak, but with no tendency to 
D 2 
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motion. I seized the exteraal covering, and with- 
drew it ; my eyes could not be deceived ; the man- 
tilla torn, and covered with blood, the hair dis- 
hevelled, and hanging loosely over the face, which 
was pale and cold. I dragged it into the moon- 
light, when, oh ! horror ! what I beheld ! it was 
the sweet, the innocent Annette, cruelly murdered. 



CHAPTER V. 



My feelings at the sight may be more easily ima- 
gioed than described. The unhappy forebodings 
of my excited fancy had been fearfully realized, 
Wid my suspicions instantly alighted on the Spa- 
niard ; needing no other proof to convince me that 
tiie proverbial jealousy of his nation Lad instigated 
faim to the commission of this act of deep and 
diabolical revenge. The cloak which covered the 
Wly, I immediately recognised as the one he had 
irorn on leaving the garden ; which, together with 
luB absence, and the seclusion of the spot, to 
which he must have intentionally enticed his victim, 
conspired to confirm this conviction in my mind. 
Perhaps he was already tired of her, and took this 
'Opportunity of ridding himself of an incumbrance, 
tftat he might return, once more, nntcaromelled to 
iltia native country, — to some other, perhaps hitherto 
forgotten, but now remembered favourite. The 
painful conviction flashed fearfully upon me as I 
gazed upon the pale features; and loudly did I 
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execrate the being whose fiery passions had urged 
him to so base a perpetration. 

But it was impossible that these impressions 
should not be followed by others, having more 
immediate reference to myself ; and in which the 
voice of prudence was heard in tones shrill and 
awful, — conveying at once, both reproach and 
warning : but my personal feelings and reflections 
were soon again merged in the overpowering cur- 
rent of deep, unutterable sympathy and grief. I 
soon, however, regained sufficient self-command to 
act as the emergency required. 

I raised the lifeless body in my arms, and cover- 
ing it with the cloak, bore it to Madame d'Ambert's 
cottage. I stopped for a moment outside the 
dwelling, — all seemed silent within. 
. I gazed on the pale features, the same I had seen 
but a few hours before, full of life, beauty, and 
animation. The streaming hair, disengaging itself 
from the covering of the cloak, fell loose on my 
hand and arm. I raised it to my lips, and at the 
same time, pressing to mine the pale cold lips 
which I had seen so short a time before, smiling as 
if bursting with ripest beauty. I swore by that 
emancipated- spirit, to punish the foul murderer. 

I bore her into the cottage, and laid her on ' my 
own bed, which was nearest the hall door. I then 
sought her mother. . She was engaged, readings 
in a remote part of the house ; and,, as dehcately 
as I could, making her sensible that some evil had 



^K'iuippened to her daughter, I led her to the bed 
^^vhere Annette lay. 

^B • Imagine, if you can, a mother's feelings. I 
^B4»illing]y draw the veil over this part of my naria- 
Bstive : it is too painful to relate. 
^B ' Our emotions were long- and excruciating; but 
^P knine were nerved with a resolution to bring the 
B murderer to justice, and amply avenge the injury 
H"done to the dear being, who now lay a lifeless 
B- Corpse before me. 

^1 Poor Madame d'Ambert was incapable of any 
^K thing. To the long, heart^ringing peal of maternal 
^Btit^ictioD, which followed the first consciousness 
^Mof her bereavement, succeeded a state of torpid 
^Bhaental inaction. From the incoherence of her low 
■ TOutteringa, it was evident that the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, swam before her eyes with the 
indistinct confusion observable in incipient mental 
alienation, and produced an almost total incapa- 
city of estimating the depth of her affliction. She 
held Annette's cold hands in one of hers; while, 
with the other, she played with the streaming hair, 
or stroked the pallid features, now stifTening into 
the smile of death. The tear had left her eyes ; 
and, to the intelligence of comprehended afflic- 
tion, had succeeded the smile of mental vacuity. 
She spoke to her daughter as though she were 
alive, and now beckoned to the door, calling on 
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act of kindness ; then frowned him away:, as if she 
feared he would disturb Annette's slumbers. 

The moments were, to me, those of exquisite 
su£fering. I saw that my rash disclosure had 
proved too much for Madame d'Ambert's brain, 
and I feared I was about to add another fatal 
catastrophe to the tragic scene now before me. J 
endeavoured, as well as I could, to disengage her 
from the corpse, and convey her to her own apart- 
ment ; but the very effort awakened some kindred 
recollections. " No, — nothing should tear her 
from her sleeping child ! She knew she was ill/' 
she said, '' and she would not leave her ;-— she 
would be better presently." I saw it was useless : 
so, ringing the bell, I called the domestics ctf 
Madame d'Ambert's small household around me. 
They came, — ^to the number of two or three, — -aU 
female; including Annette's .aged and feeble 
nurse. Her 8u£fering at the sight was not less 
intense than that of her mistress. I related the 
occunrence, and how I had discovered the body. 
I mentioned my suspicions of the Sen6r's crimi* 
nality, and how I had found his cloak covering the 
corpse. It was instantly recognised by the do- 
mestics; who, one and all, acknowledged the 
justice of my apprehensions. There was no time 
to be lost : it was late ; yet the authorities were to 
be informed of the event, that the murderer should 
not escape. 
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Leaving Madame d'Ambert, then, and the 
corpse, in the care of the terrified and soFrowfiil 
domestics, I seized my cloak and hat, and hasten- 
ed to the residence of the municipal authority. I 
awotce also the principal inhabitants, and related 
the frightful affair in as few words as I could. 
Murder was a thing nearly unheard of in Morez ; 
consequently, the relation of it cast the inhabi- 
tants into the greatest state of horror and amaze- 
Collecting as many active young men as they 
could, in company with the few police of the place, 
they prepared for a diligent search for the mur- 
derer; whom they had no doubt, from my recital, 
was Don Pedro Xeres. They proceeded, however, 
first, to Madame d'Ambert's cottage, to examine 
the body, and try if any additional trace remained 
of the Sentkr's guilt ; or, indeed, any clue to the 
extraordinary event. 

On arriving, the door was open, as I had left it. 
and the loudest and most wailing sobs were heard 
from the apartment. TLe officers stopped a mo- 
ment : we listened at the window. Some one's 
grief appeared of tlie most passionate and afflic- 
tive kind. Could it be Madame d'Ambert I She 
was not capable of it when I left her. We en- 
tered : a human form seemed entwined with the 
corpse ; clasped, as though inseparably united, and 
uttering the most piercing and heart- wringing la* 
mentations. The servants stood round, in stupid 
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astonishment; and, in the far corner, sat Madame 
d'Ambert, unmoved ; a fatuitous smile lurking in 
the corner of her contorted lips, and in her vacant 
eye. 

The principal authority approached : he raised 
the figure, to separate the ' living from the dead, 
and examine, more minutely, the appearance of 
the body. 

Disturbed by the interruption, the other ceased 
his wailing; and, lifting his head from the dress of 
the stiffened corpse, where it had been shrouded, 
disclosed the dark handsome features of Don 
Pedro Xeres. 

All at once started ; and a flood of fresh im- 
pressions burst on all present. None knew how to 
act, or what to think. 

Would the murderer thus stay to brave public 
justice ? Or, could he pour forth such lamenta- 
tions over the corpse of his victim ? — Still, sus- 
picions rested on him ; and the authorities deemed 
it their duty to inform him of their acquaintance 
with the event. 

The Sen6r comported himself with dignity. He 
repelled the accusations with mildness, and readily 
surrendered himself to the fullest investigation. 
His story, he said, was short, and his acquaint- 
ance with the circumstance of the murder, made 
since I had left the cottage : — He had, he said, 
left Annette, seated in the arbour, in the Nightin- 
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g-ale's Dell, where he had been sitting with her, 
enjoying the tranquillity of the scene, and talking 
of their future prospects, when a beautiful white 
fawn appeared at the entrance : that it particu- 
larly attracted Annette's notice, from its singular 
beauty and apparent tameness ; and no less her 
sympathy, from the circumstance of one of its 
legs appearing, by some accident, to have been 
broken; and, at her urgent request, he was in- 
duced to make an attempt at capturing the animal. 
That he accordingly threw down his cloak, and 
followed it so closely, as to be frequently on the 
point of seizing it: he thus proceeded, till the 
object of his pursuit made its way into a thicket, 
whither he followed it until he was lost to his 
view, and in making his way back, found he had 
not only proceeded further than he had any in- 
tention of doing, but also than his knowledge 
of the place extended; and believing that An- 
nette would readily find her way back, he had 
no apprehension for her. That, after a good deal 
of trouble, he, however, did again hit on the path 
to the arbour, and, on arriving there, found it 
empty ; and he, consequently, under the impres- 
sion that she had been tired of waiting for him, 
and returned home, took the same direction, ex- 
pecting to have found her previously arrived in 
safety, when his eyes were assailed by the horrible 
;ht before them. 
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There was an appearance of candour and deep 
suffering about him, which readily gained his story 
credit, and relieved him from further suspicion. 

The authorities set themselves to examine else- 
where for the murderer; sending their officers in 
di£ferent directions, and with the best instructions 
they were able to furnish ; while, with the assist- 
ance of the servants, I hastened to arrange, more 
becomingly, the body, and prevail on Madame 
d'Ambert to retire to her own apartment, aided in 
my not unsuccessful efibrt, by the characteristic 
humanity and good sense of the Sen6r. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The next morning all was continued bustle and 
confusion. No trace of tlie murderer could be 
discovered : nor did any ctue remain, to the de- 
velopment of the horrible transaction. No rob- 
bery had been committed ; nor could any one 
remember any pique or quarrel which could have 
brought down so severe a retribution on the inno- 
cent and unoffending girl. The affair was involved 
in the deepest mystery, which cast a shade of 
despondency on the whole neighbourhood of 
Murez. At the cottage of Madame d'Ambert all 
was changed. From the highest anticipations, and 
rejoicings, at the approaching happy wedding, all 
was shrouded in the deepest gloom : every face 
bore the impression of despair; and every recol- 
lection brought feelings of disappointed hope. 

Madame d'Ambert still continued in a state of 
mental imbecility ; and the SenAr, with truly lilial 
enderness, forgetful of his own misfortune, devoted 
himself to soothing her mind, and arousing her 
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from the state of lethargy into which she had 
fallen. 

Thus the two next days passed over ; when we 
proceeded, followed by nearly the whole popula- 
tion of Morez, to lay the sweet, the innocent 
Annette in her last habitation : — the Sen6r follow- 
ing as principal mourner. 

Never, I believe, was corpse laid in the cold grave 
amidst more general or deeper manifestations of 
sorrow. 

Two days after this I left Morez, with a heavy 
heart. Poor Madame d'Ambert unconscious of 
my presence or departure ; and the Sen6r, too 
deeply concerned with his own affairs, to heed my 
movements. He, however, promised to write me 
word, by the end of the month, of the state of 
Madame d'Ambert's health, which was visibly 
declining; the fatuous expression of countenance 
having given way to a deep, settled lethargy, which 
had every appearance of usurping the place of 
more natural and healthy affliction, if not of ex- 
tinguishing the remaining spark of mental illumi- 
nation. 

On my arrival in Paris, I found every thing in 
confusion, and every tongue busy in discussing the 
horrid attack on the life of Napoleon. It was just 
the time of the bursting of the infernal machine; 
and every tongue was loud in reprobation of the. 
unfortunate republicans, who, urged on^ as many 
supposed, by the British Government, but in 
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ality, by their own headstrong enthusiasm, fell 
into the snare they had laid for another, and paid, 
with their lives, the forfeit of their blood-thirsty 
temerity. 

Alighting from the Diligence, I immediately pro- 
ceeded to my late father's hotel, in the Place 
Vcndome ; but, unfortunately, found it deserted: 
and was informed by the solitary domestic, who 
at length opened the door, after considerable delay, 
that my mother had, since my father's death, re- 
moved, with her family, to Basle, to her own 
relations, to await more tranquil times, for the 
recovery of her property, which was somewhat in 
jeopardy. 

I accordingly retired from the house of my 
fathers, a good deal broken in spirit, by the unex- 
pected intelligence ; and betook myself to a small 
hotel, in the Rue St. Honore, to await patiently, 
until 1 could get an opportunity of settling my 
affairs with my bankers ; and returning to join my 
mother in Switzerland. This, the confusion of the 
times, and the unsettled state of things, for a time. 

Napoleon, in the mean time, with his unrivalled 
and talented consort, the since injured Josephine, 
was revelling in the sunshine of fortune, gradually 
progressing in the confidence of the people, to that 
supreme power which he has since enjoyed, 

A few weeks brought me a line from Don Pedro 
Xeres. He said, that death had, at length, ter- 
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minated Madame d'Ambert's sufferings ; and that 
he was on the eve of setting off for Lombardy, to visit 
a friend there, previous to his return to Spain. He 
wrote in the greatest despondency ; and said that 
no clue had been ever discovered to the unhappy 
affair. 

In the mean time, I mingled in the gaiety of 
Paris, without partaking in the political events of 
the time. 

Introduced at the court of Josephine, to which 
my title and fortune procured me a ready access, 
I enjoyed the acquaintance of all the beauty and 
fashion of Paris ; and as the late friend and aide- 
de-camp of his favourite General, Desaix, I like- 
wise enjoyed the favour and patronage of the First 
Consul. 

Thus weeks passed away, until I got my affairs 
settled, in attendance on the levees of Napoleon, 
and in constant resort to all places of public 
amusement. 

I was one evening at the Opera : the perform- 
ance was one of peculiar attraction ; both the 
music and ballet were, of their kind, exquisite ; 
and the house crowded to suffocation. I had, 
strange to say, seen no person in the house whom 
I recognised ; and was hurrying away by the side- 
door, to take an ice at Tortoni's, and look in at 
Frescati's, when a pull by the coat from some one 
in the crowd, drew me aside; and a tall female 
form, in a deep widow's suit, passed before me. 



The crowd, on each side, gave way, as if by magic, 
as she passed ; and her piercing black eyes, as 
they met mine, in a momemtary glance, shot such 
an unnatural lustre, that they rivetted me to the 
spot. My faculties became absorbed by that one 
glance ; and I questioned myself a hundred times, 
had I ever seen them before, and why they had 
such- an effect on me. la vain 1 asked each per~ 
son about me, who she was? No one knew — no 
one had ever seen her in the house ; and those 
only a few yards from me, could not recollect 
having seen her pass. Strange ! thought I ; 1 
have certainly seen her before. So, muffling my 
cloak round me, 1 mingled with the crowd, and soon 
fouDd myself under the open canopy of heaven. 

It was a fine clear night, with here and there a 
few streaky clouds, occasionally passing over the 
moon; and the numerous bright stars twinkling 
in the blue vault. 

I strolled through the nearly deserted streets, 
occasionally meeting a muffled and hurrying pe- 
destrian, tike myself, in search of nocturnal repose ; 
and giving up the idea of further revelling, J 
resolved on a short ramble, to enjoy the fresh air, 
and cool and tranquillize my spirits, after the heat 
and pressure of the theatre. 

Passing the closed gates of the Tuilteries, with 
a gaze of admiration, through the railings, at the 
beautiful gardens, aad the projecting shadows, 
from the fragrant orange trees, X held on to the 
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Champs Elys^es. There all was still; the silent 
moon-beams playing, with an uncertftin flicker, 
through the lofty trees, lent an appalling and 
unearthly light. I turned towards the rirer, and 
caught, through the various openings, views of the 
silver Seine, gliding tranquilly on. The various 
boutiques seemed buried in repose with their in- 
habitants, forgetful of their busy avocations! I 
stood by one, where I had frequently rested, and, 
under the shade of an expanding chesnut, partaken 
of lemonade. I rested for a moment on the seat, 
looking out, from the obscurity of my position, on 
a bright patch of moonlight, over which the fairy 
elves, for aught I knew, might, at the time, be 
frisking. Far over the Seine, and mellowed in the 
distance, the prolonged howl of some wakeful 
watch-dog was heard, baying the moon in sleepless 
inquktude : while the strivings of ambition, the 
insatiate longings of dissipation, and the throb- 
bings of sorrow, were buried in repose. 

I sat a moment, with my head resting on my 
hand, in a corner of the rustic seat, the arm of 
which supported my elbow. I reflected on the 
many extraordinary circumstances which had 
lately occurred to me, particularly at Morez, 
the unaccountable and melancholy murder which 
had happened there. I know not how it is, but 
the thought of murder comes with a doubly 
horrid aspect, as it breaks on the imagination 
in solitude and at midnight. I recalled my im- 
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pressions on viewing the pale corpse in the arbour, 
till my hair nearly stood nn end. I recapitulated 
the evidence against the Senor : my mind exon- 
erated him : it could not be that he waa guilty. 
Yet who else could it be? My mind then re- 
called ihe strange wild figure I had seen crossing 
my path ; the features rose with vivid force on my 
mind's eye; every lineament appeared familiar to 
me. Had I seen them before or since ? My mind 
wandered, — my fancy groped about in search of 
fresh fuel. At length it rested on the idea that 
they were the same I had that evening seen issuing 
from the theatre, with so withering an expression. 

The impression was irresistible ; and, keeping it 
firmly in mind, I resolved to inform the authori- 
ties, in order that the individual might be ex- 
amined as to her residence at Morez, and ac- 
quaintance with the murder, which took place so 
unaccountably within a short period from the 
rencontre, 

1 arose, and looking towards the open expanse 
of moonlight, my ear detected a light quick step. 

Assisted by the previous train of thought, the 
identity of the tread with that of the mysterious 
female 1 had seen at Morez, struck me with such 
an overpowering force, that my whole frame shud* 
dered. 1 receded behind the chesnut tree, and 
presently a tall human figure emerged from the 
shade into the moonlight, in the centre of whose 
area, a small marble um arose, elevated from the 
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surrounding level by a few steps, surmounted by a 
pedestal. The distance from me was about twenty 
yards, and the light strong ; so that, from my po- 
sition, I could clearly discern its every movement. 

Resting on both knees, on the steps of the monu- 
ment, the figure laid aside its cloak, which had 
hitherto shrouded its entire person, and disclosed 
to my view a slight graceful female form, in a 
Spanish habit, her face turned toward me at the 
same time ; and I had no difficulty in recognizing 
the features I had seen escaping from the theatre, 
which, I had no doubt, were the same I had seen 
at Morez. 

I watched patiently for some time, my curiosity 
much excited, and my feelings considerably arous- 
ed by the strange apprehensions which had taken 
possession of me. 

She seemed, for some time, deeply engaged 
in prayer; then, lifting both her hands, in ap- 
parent agony, she uttered a few words in Spa- 
nish, which I did not understand ; then, standing 
erect by the urn, she drew from a side-pocket a 
small stiletto, and, before I had time to intercept 
her purpose, she plunged it into her side ; and — - 
uttering a shriek — fell. 



CHAPTER Vir. 



I IMMEDIATELY ruahed to the body, and lifting it, 
perceived, that although she still breathed, blood 
waa pushing, in an impetuous torrent, from the 
gaping wound, which, if uninterrupted, would 
quickly place the individual beyond the possi- 
bility of recovery. 

Binding, then, a handkerchief tightly over the 
wound, I bore her to the door of the Cafe. I 
knocked long and loud : at length the door was 
opened by an elderly man in a red night-cap, 
who, in a sleepy, surly voice, demanded my 
business. 1 told him that I had just found a 
person nearly murdered in the wood, whose 
dying declaration it would be necessary for him 
to hear, as otherwise my life might be in jeopardy, 
but that we must first see what could be done for 
the unfortunate being. He admitted the body, 
and sedulously assisted me in endeavouring to 
arrest the flow of blood, and re-animate the in- 
dividual. 
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After awhile we partially succeeded ; the object 
of our care opened her eyes, and stared wildly 
round her. I could then trace the remains of 
much feminine beauty ; although deep traces of 
mental anguish were legibly imprinted on her 
face, and the expression wore much of its former 
maniacal aspect (for the identity was now un- 
questionable), but which was now softening under 
increasing debility. 

She had now so far recovered as to recall the 
events of the past. She placed her hand on her 
heart, and expressing herself in French, said, 
faintly, '' I feel death approaching : it is a ter- 
rible thing to die by one's own hands.'' 

We both urged her to declare what had prompt- 
ed her to so fearful an expedient. 

She fixed her eyes on me for a moment, and then 
said, mildly, " It was you I saw near the wood of 
Morez ; and again, unperceived, on that fatal 
evening. My hands were then red with the blood 
of my victim ; but Providence would not let the 
murderer escape. Although I eluded public jus- 
tice, I could not escape the upbraidings of my own 
conscience." 

" It was you, then," said I, " that murdered 
Annette d'Ambert, and Don Pedro Xeres is in- 
nocent ?" 

*' He was innocent," said she, *^ and I only 
guilty ; but he is dead ; and I, his miserable wife, 
cannot survive his loss and my crime." 



" Don Pedro Xeres dead!" said I, " and yoii 
his wife ? Was be not engaged to be married lo 
Annette d'Ambert ; and, on her death, as he 
wrote me word, went to Lombardy, to visit some 
friends V 

" My breath," said she, " is waxing short, and 
my life drawing to a close : I have not time to 
telt a lon^ story: but, hear me, — Don Pedro 
Xeres was my husband, — the father of my chil- 
dren. He quarrelled with my brother, whom he 
killed in a duel, and fled. At Morez, where he 
stopped by accident, he saw Annette d'Ambert. 
He passed himself to her as a bachelor, and gained 
her affections. In an evil hour he allowed himself 
to be hurried away by passion, and offered her 
marriage. Her mother, without sufficient inquiry, 
accepted him; and the affair was on the point of 
consummation when my ready hand prevented it. 

"Surprised, at first, by the unfrequency of his 
letters, I sent a trusty messenger secretly after him. 
She -watched his movements, and let me into the 
villany of his designs. She informed me of the 
intended wedding, and let me accurately know 
the day on which it would take place. Fired with 
Jealousy, I resolved to prevent it. My soul burned 
within me for revenge, and I resolved, at all risks, 
to compass it. I arrived at Morez two day? before 
the intended wedding. I crossed your path on 
the evening of the day I had arrived, directed to 
the spot as one they frequented, by my faithful 
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spy. The next day I was, unhappily^ too sue* 
cessful in my search. I saw them in the garden 
walking together, but they did not see me. My 
hand was upraised to stab her in his presence; 
but the sight of that sweet artless face disarmed 
my anger. I left my concealment : I met him 
alone in the evening, and confronting him, up- 
braided him with his treachery. He tried to 
appease my wrath by many oaths, and assured 
me the reports were false. He promised, if I 
would retire, and not disclose myself, to go with 
me on the morrow wherever I chose. I appeared 
to comply, and said I would await him at Geneva. 
He seemed delighted, and we parted. 

'' That evening, I watched them leave the garden; 
for I had not left the neighbourhood ; and saw them 
stroll into the forest. I attended, like their shadow, 
mu£3ed in a cloak; I saw them eater the night- 
ingale's dell ; and, after sitting for some time, she 
reclining on his breast, and dallying in full, assur- 
ance of the morrow's happiness, when the appear- 
ance of some object at the door called him away. 
My soul was on fire ; willingly would I have planted 
the dagger in both their hearts ; but that was im- 
possible, and the opportunity was not to be lost* 
I rushed into the grotto ; and, seizing her by the 
streaming hair I had so lately seen him playing 
with, I planted a dagger in her heart. I then 
covered her with the cloak I had seen him lay 
aside, and hurried from the dell. Crossing the 




open glade, I saw Dan Pedro in chase of a limping 

deer. My soul cowered within me! He saw me 
not. i passed on to the forest; and saw you pur- 
suing the path to the arbour I had so lately left ; 
but the intervening trees effectually screened me 
from your observation, I fled, day after day, and 
night after night, until my limbs refused to carry me 
farther. I stopped at a shepherd's hut in the moun- 
tains, and there, directed by some accident, my 
faithful Inez met me. She told me of Madame 
d'Ambert's death, and of my husband's having fled 
to Lombardy, escaping the penalty of the law 
which I had intended for him. She told me of his 
having ascended tiie great St. Bernard ; and — oh 
God ! — of his having been lost in a snow-drift 
on the mountain. All my former tenderness re- 
turned ; I roamed from place to place ; I sought 
rest and quiet, but it was not to be found. My 
faithful Inez followed me. We arrived in Paris. I 
tried every means to wean me from myself; yet 
would the gory, mangled corpse of the beautiful 
Annette rise before me, and baffle my attempt!! to 
elude the vision. 

" At length, my faithful Inez caught an infectious 
disease, and died. I would have given the world 
to have exchanged fates with her ; but life adhered 
to me, in spite of my earnestness to relinquish it. 
I followed her to the P^re la Chaise, and seated on 
her simple tomb, which I hung with garlands of ever- 
lasting flowers. I thought seriously of self-destruc- 
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tion : the enormity of it, gradually subsided before 
my eyes. The punishments of hell, were they to 
follow, appeared light, to the tortures I suffered. 
I, at length, resolved on it ; and hare thus exe- 
cuted my resolve. I have now but one wish ungra- 
tified : it is this/' said she, turning to me ; ^< that, 
with this purse of gold," (which she placed in my 
hands,) '^ you will cause a monument to be erected 
in the chapel of the Hospice of St. Bernard, to the 
Sen6r Don Pedro Xeres, should his body be found ; 
and, if not, that you will place the money at the 
disposal of the fraternity." She ceased ; and an 
additional pallidness overspread her features. 

I reminded the restaurateur to recollect her 
deposition. I placed the purse in my pocket ; it 
seemed well filled. We examined once more the 
wound ; it was under the left breast ; a thick 
saneous stream was oozing from it ; the pulsation 
in the preecordial region became fainter. I looked 
in her face ; — she was dead. 

A messenger, who had been dispatched for the 
nearest surgical assistance, returned, during the 
recital, with an account of the difficulty attending 
his pursuit ; but that he had, at length, succeeded 
in finding a member of the profession, who had 
promised his immediate attendance. He did not, 
however, arrive till the breath had departed from 
her body. 

The next morning, 1 had her conveyed to the 
cemetery of the P^re la Chaise ; where, laying her 
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by the Bide of her faithful Inez, I erected, out of 
the purse she had placed at my disposal, a simple 
monument to her memory, recording merely her 
name and deeignation, with these words : 



I remained in Paris only a fortnight longer, 
circumstances having enabled me to arrange my 
affairs. I then, once more, returned to Geneva; 
from whence I proceeded, by Martigny, to the 
great St. Bernard, to fulfil what I held to be a 
sacred duty. It was now late in the season, and 
ihe task of ascending to the hospice was, I knew, 
no light one. However, my scrupulous anxiety did 
not admit of my deferring it, as all chance of find- 
ing the body might then be lost ; although I was 
aware that, if rescued by tbe monks, and laid in the 
receptacle for the dead, the body might remain 
many months unaltered. 

Taking an experienced guide at Martigny, I reso- 
lutely determined on the ascent. The first twenty 
miles to St. Pierre, I passed without much diffi- 
culty ; no snow lying in my path, nor avalanches 
falling. From thence, onwards, however, difficul- 
ties arose and thickened. The evening was closing 
in as we got to the Chalets, under the last valley ; 
a distant, hollow murmur was heard in the silent 
air; my mule erected her ears; I looked at my 
guide ; he was unusually pale, with his eyes firmly 
fixed on the white summit of a mountain above our 
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path, round which a powdery vapour of dry snow 
was whirling in an eddying current. Presently, a 
hollow crash was heard, lengthening and nearing ; 
and a cloud of dry snow was seen descending 
directly on our path, and echoing among the crags. 
My mule shivered under me ; I saw the avalanche 
descending on me ; my mule made a sudden start 
forward, with the speed of lightning; I lost my 
balance, and fell helpless into the soft snow. 



1 LAY for a moment, unable to think or move: 
tlie avalanche had passed. Turned by a project- 
ing rock from its course, it crossed ray path a little 
a-head of me, bearing with it, and dashing to 
atoms, in the valley beneath, my hapless guide and 
mule, who bad rushed into its jaws ; while the light 
powder, hanging on its skirts, had nearly covered 
me as I lay. 

I lifted my hands in thanksgiving for my miracu- 
lous preservation ; and acknowledged the power and 
goodness of Providence, in having thus preserved 
me from what appeared, to my finite view, to be 
the instrument of certain destruction. 

Presently the tinkle of a bell was heard, and the 
deep howl of a large dog ; and one of those huge 
animals came bounding towards me with a little 
basket fastened to his collar. I welcomed him as 
a friend, and taking from the basket a bottle, 
applied it to my mouth, which much revived me. 
I felt my limbs uninjured, so seizing him by the 
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collar, I urged him forward, by pointing in the di- 
rection of the hospice, a signal which he cheerfully 
obeyed, as if aware of the use I was making of him. 
I thus reached the summit of the mountain, where 
one of those excellent men who thus spend their 
lives in the most sublime exercise of Christian chari- 
ty, awaited me. I told him my story. He expressed 
his devout acknowledgement to Providence for my 
escape ; and I saw a tear moisten his eye, for the 
fate of the guide, whom he had long known well. 
He then led me into the hospice, where an excellent 
dinner awaited ready for all travellers ; to which 
charity and humanity offered a universal invitation. 

The next morning I announced my object in 
coming. The worthy monks recollected the event 
perfectly, and the eldest father led me into the 
reception house. I there, immediately opposite 
the door, and resting against the naked wall, recog- 
nized the body of Don Pedro Xeres, in full dress, 
as he had been found by one of the fathers. 

1 remained a fortnight at the hospice, and by 
means of an artificer from Milan, erected within the 
chapel, where we laid him, by the side of Desaix, a 
neat, but simple monument to his memory. 

The expense was little more than half the money 
in my hands. I placed the remainder in the 
charity-box of the fraternity, and took my leave, 
amidst the blessings and thanks of this good bro- 
ther-hood ; who, thus living beyond the reach of 
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human contamination, spend their lives in the most 
exalted exercise of love and beneficence. 

I then for some years, joined the busy world 
again, and became, through the favour of Napoleon, 
whose fortunes I followed, aid-de-camp to Murat, 
and under the walls of the Kremlin, got this wound, 
which disabled my left hand, (and he held up what 
contained but two fingers ;) and at the passage of 
the Beresina received a wound in my lungs, which 
has since compelled me to retire into private life. 
I, however, followed my commander to Naples, 
where I have lived many years, notwithstanding 
the changes. 

I am now on my route to Basle, to visit some 
friends, whom I have not seen for many years, and 
to whom the fortune of war has spared a tranquil 
home. 



The Frenchman ceased, amidst a vote of thanks, 
and his example was soon followed by another of 
the party. 



HARTLAND : 



A TALE OF MODERN ATHENS. 



" 1 am a villaia ; yet I lie, I am not." 

Richard III, 



1, through whatever liga 
in pioceeds, 1 wonder." 



To those, who like me, have spent some of the hap- 
piest days of their lives at Edinburgh, it is unneces- 
sary to mention that Croft-an-righ is a small and 
now neglected street in the neighbourhood of the 
Palace of Holyrood ; but for those who know the 
" Heart of Mid-Lothian" from Sir Walter Scott's 
description alone, when the metropolis of Scotland 
had little proceeded to that degree of magnificence 
at which I found it at the end of the year 1326, it 
may not be superfluous to add, that, however now 
misplaced for the sphere of g'aiety and attraction, 
it was formerly in tlie centre of that magnilicence, 
whicli modern improvement has transferred to the 
more northern extremity of the town. Still it 
retains all the beauty of its former situation, and 
requires no great strptcb of imagination on the 
part of the beholder, to again bring it back to the 
days of its former splendour, and once more invest 
it with the dignity its proximity to the dwelling of 
kings entitled it to. it lies, as I have before said, 
F 2 
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in the immediate neighbourhood of Holyrood, part 
of whose old appendages, and now neglected out- 
skirts, stretch into its street, or perhaps furnish, 
with the remnant of an old arch or broken wall, 
the support of some out-office in its rear. Itt 
front, or rather the street itself, which opens by i 
stile into the king*s park, commands a fibe view of 
that magnificent mass of mountains which forms so 
prominent an ornament of the city, and which, 
headed by Arthur's Seat, gives it, in the distant 
view, the pre-eminence over almost any city of the 
world. While a little lower down, the range of 
the Salisbury craigs present their perpendicular 
and parti-coloured breasts above the confused 
mass of building, forming the old town, and afford 
the inhabitants a view of a bold range of rock, 
that would do honour to a Highland pass. On the 
other side, Calton, less elevated, but no less pic- 
turesque, presents its graceful head, now crowned 
with a handsome monument to the illustrious Nel- 
son, and beneath it, at a short distance, on the 
summit of a precipitate cliff, the new jail yields 
all the terrors of the ancient Tolbooth, with more 
of the charms of modern ornament. Altogether, the 
situation is particularly happy, and yields to the 
contemplative mind, ample food for observation, as 
well as pleasing reflection in the review of its 
former greatness, and present unimportance. With 
such feelings I have often approached it, when 
stealing from the labours of professional employ- 
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"meal, to enjoy amidst tLe seclusion of the neigh- 
bouring nioimtains, that congenial retiremeat, so sel- 
dom found in the immediate vicinity of large cities. 
From the farther end of that flat portion of the 
king's park, into which the street of Croft-an-righ 
opens, and which in former days, and still indeed 
continues to be, the lawn of the ancient palace, 
ascends that peculiarly fine and secluded valley, 
whose calm tranquillity and desert desolateness, 
has been the unceasing admiration of the visitants 
of Edinburgh. Here solitude reigns in all Ler pris- 
tine barrenness, every attribute of the city is here 
shut out, and the last roll of the distant carriage- 
wheel on the crowded pavement has ceased to 
murmur on your ear, as you enter this retreat of 
nature. Besides, the hills afford, at their various 
points of elevation, diversified and highly pictures- 
que views of the surrounding country, while the 
fine sweep of the river Forth, interspersed with 
islands, and fringed with woodlands, yields an end- 
leas and pleasing variety, affording the eye a view 
of what sD seldom are combined in the same land- 
scape; namely, mountain, wood, water, and city, 
in the same scope. You have here the boldly 
jutting craig overhanging a populous city, and the 
nautical bustle of a commercial seaport, opposed 
to the seclusion of a mountain glen. The other 
side of the mountain presents also a no less inter- 
esting, although different prospect, terminated by 
the fine range of the Pentland hills, while imme- 
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diately beneath, lies the beautiful little lake of 
Duddingston, fringed with trees and hamlets. 

Those scenes, at all times to me particularly inte- 
resting, have lately acquired an additional interest 
by being made the scene of adomestic tragedy, with 
which I became accidentally acquainted. 

The clergy of Scotland, peculiarly zealoiu 
in the execution of their professional duties, an 
occasionally in the habit of delivering their ser- 
mons (which are always extempore) in the op» 
air, with the view of accommodating a greater 
multitude of hearers ; and generally post up in all 
convenient places, that they intend preaching at 
such a time and place, some days before, in order 
that as great a number as possible may be collected; 
and sometimes, when the preacher happens to be t 
favourite one, the multitude is enormous. With 
this view, and probably influenced by curiosity as 
much as zeal, I followed the throng, that a few 
nights since crowded to the King's Park, to hear 

the celebrated Mr. , the great Presbyterian 

preacher, from London. 

The avenues to the park had been for some time 
crowded. Nothing was ever seen like the rush 
down Rankeillar-street, which Clarke-street, like 
a bottomless gulf, supplied : on they pour, and up 
St. Leonard's Hill ; the gay dresses of the young, 
and the open mouths and moist faces of the old, 
tear along, fearing lest they should lose one word 
from the " divine Mr. • ." They cros6 the 
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stile, each crowding on the other, and moat at the 
imminent risk of having their legs broken, and are 
at length safely landed, near the scene of action. 
The place selected hy this zealous preacher was 
that part of the King's Park beyond the first stile, 
which, I believe, has been called the Coomb Park. It 
lies immediately under the Salisbury Craigs, and is 
on the direct road to Duddingston. It is peculiarly 
happily situated, — in front of it Arthur rises in ail 
hia princely magnificence ; while in the rear, 
Calton, the Castle, and the town, with its numerous 
spires and turrets, yield a diversified and pleasing 
variety. 

It was a fine summer's evening, and the scene 
was quite grand and striking; and I mingled in it 
with a mixed sensation of curiosity and pleasure. 
By the time 1 had reached it, the crowd was so 
dense, and extended so far round their favourite 
preacher, that it was quite impossible to approach 
within some distance of him, and much beyond the 
reach of hearing; but, judging from his action, 
he appeared to possess a great deal of eloquence, 
with a marked and forcibly energetic countenance. 
Thepeople within hearing seemed lost in attention. 
Not so those more remote, witb whom 1 mingled, 
where the brawling of children, exposed in arms 
under a hot July sun, mingled witli the tittering 
and gossipping of those who came there more to 
see than hear. The preacher was exhibited on an 
elevated platform, placed immediately under a 
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Steep ridge of hill, running from- the stile to tbe 
mountains, the sides and top of which were im- 
mensely thronged; and the various slippings of 
those who attempted to ascend or descend on the 
short sun-burnt grass, afforded infinite amnsement 
to the younger and idler part of the community. 

^* A braw preacher that ! Scotland has na seen 
the like o' him for mony a day," said fat Mrs. 
Whackingloaf, the baker's wife, in Clarke-street, 
to her lean friend, Mrs. Pledgeit, the pawnbroker's 
wife, in High-street, as they sat on the brow of the 
hill overhanging the preacher ; — the former wiping 
the upper part of her face, with that equivocal kind 
of rub, which you could ill discern was required from 
the effects of the preacher's eloquence, or that of 
a July evening's sun, which was glancing full on 
her face. 

" Ye may weel say that," said Mrs. Pledgeit, 
twisting her withered lip into a kind of assenting 
grin ; " ye may weel say that, Mrs. Whackingloaf; 
but had na we better try and get a little closer to 
the gude mon ? I canna weel hear a* his ghostly 
counsel, and muckle were the pity to lose it." 

" Vera true, vera true," said Mrs. Whacking- 
loaf; who, equally anxious in the good cause, was 
still unwilling to desert her comfortable seat, which 
she had found no small difficulty in gaining. 

** I can hear better than you, Mrs. Pledgeit; so I'll 
e'en sit here, and ye may gang lower down, an' ye 
will." 
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" Ye canna hear better than me," said Mrs. 
Pledgeit, nettled by an imputation being cast upon 
her organs of hearing ; " ye canna hear better than 
me, Mrs. Whackingloaf ; and I ken fine, ye cannu 
hear one-half the gude mon says." 

So poor Mrs, Whackingloaf was obliged to con- 
fess that she did not clearly hear all Ite said ; but 
it was enough for her, until her more active friend 
stirred her up, and then she was ashamed not to 
show an equal zeal in endeavouring to approximate 
the preacher. But how to descend was the tjues- 
tioQ. The light form of Mrs. Pledgeit found no 
difficulty in scrambling down the steep, with 
scarce a single slip ; — getting from hillock to 
hillock, until she reached a convenient flat, 
within a much nearer distance of the preacher. 
But, poor Mrs. Whackingloaf, when she attempted 
progressive motion, she found her central attrac- 
tion much too strong for the earth's repulsion, and 
she came plump on that nameless portion of her 
person which nature had wisely intended for softer 
contact. The poor woman's dismay, when she 
found herself thus once more unceremoniously 
seated, and on a vastly smoother and more inclined 
plane than she desired, may be easily imagined ; 
and how to again reach, what Colman calls, her 
■' head's antipodes," without dread of another exhi- 
bition, was to her incomprehensible. At length, 
the good nature of the fay-standers, together with 
the assistance of her late friend, Mrs. Pledgeit, 
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who hurried to her distress, relieved her from her 
precarious situation, and enabled her to leave the 
field,, amidst the shouts of the children. 

At the other side of the field, the learned Mr. 
Fearmyrod, the schoolmaster, in Drummond-street, 
was seen canvassing, with little Miss Telltale, — ^the 
belle of Monts^e-street, — the meritsof the preacher. 
Some said, there was an amatory affair between 
them; but that's neither here nor there, at pre- 
sent. However, the learned pedagogue was seen 
expounding to his fair prot6g6e, the more abstruse 
points of the preacher's eloquence ; while the 
buzzing of the assembled multitude, and the swell 
of their voices, occasionally rising in psalms, af- 
forded a scene I shall not soon forget. 

There are few things pleasanter to a determmed 
idler than strolling, without aim or object, through 
a crowd. The variety of faces and endless shades 
of character he will there meet, will not fail to 
afford matter for observation, when more weighty 
affairs have ceased to interest his listless mind. 
Without pretending to the science of physiognomy, 
I must say, it has always afforded me peculiar 
delight; and, perhaps, I have not always been 
out in my reckoning. Through such scenes, and 
with such intentions, I have wandered for many a 
day ; and seldom have I left them without being in 
some way improved by it. With such intention, I 
first visited this; little expecting the variety of 
reflections to which it has since given rise. 
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Tlie preacher had now continued, for some time, 
and tbe crowd were already beginning to fall off, 
to which a sudden lowering of the sky a good deal 
tended. Already a single peal of thunder was 
heard far away in the heavens ; and the anxious 
faces of the gay-dressed lasses were seen hurrying 
away from the approaching rain. Even the cau- 
tious mothers were seen urging their reluctant 
daughters, as much, perhaps, for the sake of their 
dresses as themselves, from the smiles of their 
lovers ; and whispered remembrances, and stolen 
glances, were seen to declare how attentive they 
had been to the preacher. 

The crowd was rapidly dispersing, when an in- 
teresting couple were discernible on a neighbour- 
ing eminence. This was a respectable old woman 
and her daughter. The old woman was habited 
in a widow's soit of black; while her daughter, 
young and lovely in the extreme, showed more 
the semblance of her purity. She was dressed 
in a white musling wrapper, with a pink silk 
handkerchief tied carelessly ronnd her neck ; 
she had a large dark green sun-shade in one hand, 
white, in the other, she held a small clasped bible. 
A Leghorn bonnet completed tbe upper part of her 
apparel; from under which, in every direction, 
flowed a profusion of rich golden tresses. She was 
apparently rather under, than at the age of woman- 
^^ood ; yet, with a form perfectly developed, and 
^Krich in maiden prime. Her blue eyes, soft, large. 
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and languishing, beamed from beneath a pair of 
dark silken lashes, with an air of melancholy, 
which the light dimple in her transparent cheek 
alone contradicted. She hung lightly on the arm 
of her mother ; and they were just in the act of 
turning to depart from the dropping rain, when I 
approached them. At the same time, I observed 
a young man approach them, and address both 
i/vith the air of an old acquaintance. He offered 
the younger his arm, and a share of his umbrella, 
which she accepted with a blush. He appeared a 
good-looking young man, rather above the middle 
size, well dressed, yet not with the air of a 
gentleman. They stood some moments, and seemed 
engaged in conversation. They then again turned, 
and passed close to where I stood. She appeared 
addressing him in a supplicating tone; and in 
passing me, speaking rather loud, I could distin- 
guish part of what she said. 

The crowd had nearly all departed ; and, in fol- 
lowing them, partly from curiosity, and partly 
from necessity (it being my "way home), I caught 
up much of their dialogue, which ran thus : — 

** Dinna gang Jamie," said the young girl, 
'* dinna gang." 

** But I maun gang, Jessie," said the man, ra- 
ther sternly. ** Ye ken weel how he has injured 
me ; and he will be your ruin/* 

** He will na injure me, Jamie," said she, press- 
ing closer to him, and looking him fondly in the 



"fece: "he wiil na injure me; his kind heart 
canna do it." 

" Vera weel, lassie," said he, " gang youi aia 
gait ; perhaps ye may ane day ken wha's filtest 



for 



you. 



e the mother interposed something which I 
could not hear ; and they proceeded in silence, 
until they reached tlie stile leading back to St. 
Leonard's; when he said, " Jessie we maun part." 

" Weel, Jamie," said she, " promise me ye will 
na gang." 

" 1 canna," said he; and he tore from her, and 
returned by the road to Duddingston. 

A pretty face is to me, at all times, I confess, a 
ilangerous thing; and now, influenced by curiosity, 
and heedless of the rain, I resolved to follow 
them. 

They proceeded along St. Leonard's, now de- 
iierted enougb ; and unlike, indeed, the bustling 
scene it a short time before exhibited : then con- 
tinued through R ankeil I ar- street, at the end of 
which they turned into Clarke -street, and conti- 
nued on in a straight line, through Nicholson- 
street, over the North-bridge, to the New Town. 

I followed, until we reached Han over- street, 
which they entered; and proceeding on, crossed 
George-street and Queen-street, into Herriot-row. 
The city here assumes an appearance of magnifi- 
cence 1 have seldom witnessed elsewhere : the 
fine range of gardens, between it and Queen-atreei, 
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are laid out with a degree of masterly taste , for 
^hich the horticulturists of Scotland are so justly 
celebrated y and terminating in the beautiful little 
circus of Moray-place, give a degree of richness to 
this part of the town, quite delightful. This also 
our travellers passed ; and a little further on, I ob- 
served them enter a small house, situated in a little 
cross street called Cumberland-street, with tbe 
name of Campbell affixed to the door. 

Such, then, was my repayment for my walk and 
wetting ; besides an increased train of ungratified 
curiosity to muse on, on my solitary return to my 
own lodgings. 






BATtTLJSD. 



CHAPTER II. 



!ss, Ihst an absent lovei 
md Doris filled tbe grove." 



Those who have felt the pains of curiosity ungra- 
tified, are seldom willing to leave any stone un- 
turned, which may offer any prospect of satisfying 
their desires ; and such was it with me. The feel- 
ing has been peculiarly ascribed to the softer sex ; 
but I must confess myself so much a woman as to 
have felt it in a high degree. 

With such feelings, a few mornings after, I 
strolled along the romantic pathway whtcii leads 
to Duddingston Loch. I had already passed the 
various stiles, and, of course, the scene of the 
preacher's former eloquence, that had, probably, 
excited in me my present train of feelings. I 
thought of the pretty girl of my late walk, and of 
her mysterious parting. My heart, I knew not 
why, sank within me. I could not love her ; yet 
that soft blue eye, so like wbat I once remembered 
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in my own country, — once loved. M ethougbt she 
looked on me in sorrow as I saw her cross the 
threshold of her own door. '* Shall I ever see her 
again," thought I; and I strolled, almost uncon- 
sciously, in sight of the beautiful little lake. 

Those stupendous ribs, rather than pillars of 
basalt, which I had so often admired, were just 
retreating from my view; still, only an angle of 
the lake appeared, — a small, detached hillock, 
rising just out of its bosom, and separated by the 
road from the main mountain, concealed it from 
my view. It presented the appearance of a frag- 
ment, detached by violence ; and I sat down be- 
hind the rock, on the road-side, to meditate, half 
philosophically, half unconsciously, on the scene 
before me. 

My mind soon tired of geological conjectures, 
and, being a botanist by necessity, I seized a 
flower of the beautiful little polentilla, that grew 
beside me, and began carelessly to enumerate its 
numerous stamens, and observe the rich yellow of 
its corolla, which I had marked a hundred times 
before. My mind, too, tiring of this, I cast it from 
me, and suddenly starting on my feet, I exclaimed 
aloud, " Shall I ever see Jessie Campbell again ?*' 
Fancy, if thou canst, my surprise, for she stood 
before me. She fortunately heard me not, but 
passed on, with a half look of recognition, leaning 
on the arm of a young gentleman. 

A man's feelings, however fortified by expe- 



dients, will occaaionally give way ; and I confess, 
at tlie time, sucli was ray predicament, I hesi- 
tated much, for some time, whether to follow them 
or return ; at lengtli my curiosity was excited ; I 
determined, at all risks, to adopt the former reso- 
lution, and proceeded, at a slow pace, along; the 
footpath leading to Duddiogston. They had al- 
ready gotten beyond my sight, and had reached 
the little hillock hanging over the lake, which I 
before described ; when, suddenly starling from 
behind it, a man stood before them, and seemed 
to dispute their proceeding. The turn of the road 
had, by this time, brought me in view; and seeing, 
from the menacing gestures of the stranger, that 
something unpleasant was likely to occur, I quick- 
ened my pace, and soon stood before the parties. 
Words seemed to run high. The stranger accused 
the other of hawing injured him in the highest 
degree. He said that he should have revenge ; 
he also accused Jessie of frailty, and neglect of her 
promise. 

She said nothing : but not so her companion, 
who used every epithet that anger could suggest. 
" Jessie," said the former, turning round, (and 
whom 1 then perceived to be her companion of the 
former evening) ; " farewell ! We will meet again, 
ere long, where there will be none to divide us." 

The poor girl burst into tears, and pressed closer 
to her companion ; while the other, with a hurried 
pace, proceeded back to St. Leonard's. 
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Thinking my presence any longer unnecessary, 
I made my bow, and returned to St. Leonard's: 
yet, wishing earnestly to learn more of Jessie Camp- 
bell's history, and being singularly interested in all 
I had seen, I redoubled my pace, and soon came 
within hail of the object of my curiosity. 

** This is a warm day," said I, (trying to open 
the conversation somehow or other), ** for a man 
to walk so fast." 

<< A man," said he, (scarcely turning his head 
round to my question), '' whose chill is at hh 
heart, heeds not the weather. It may blow or 
shine," said he ; " but the sharpest wind that ever 
blew over Arthur's Seat, or the coldest ice of Dad- 
dingston, never equalled the chill that's in my 
heart." 

" That's a hard saying," said I, (wishing to con- 
tinue the conversation.) 

" It is no less hard than true," said he ; " but 
I will thaw it ;" and he struck his hand against his 
forehead. " 'Tis here my heat is." 

I looked at him, and saw the marks of fiery 
passion still in his eyes and face, and almost feared 
to add any thing more, when he said, abruptly, 
*' Do you know yonder gentleman we have just 
parted from ?" 

" Not I," replied I ; " I never saw him before." 

" O," said he, ** I thought you might have been 

his friend : his name is ," [which I shall 

take the liberty of calling Hartland.] " He is a 
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bold gled that, but I will tame hJa wild flight;" 
and he clenched his teetli. 

" You and he," said I, wishing to get Eomething 
more out of him, " seemed to have met under dis- 
agreeable c ire um stances." 

" Disagreeable '." repeated he ; " the villain has 
robbed me of the pride of my life : Jessie Campbell 
was the most affectionate, devoted girl in alt Edin- 
burgh, until this young gentleman came to know 
her ; and then her mother would fain make a lady 
of her, forsooth ! But she never shall : she has 
sworn to marry me, and that she shall, or ." 

Here he appeared interrupted by a paroxysm of 
anger and sorrow; but. at length, recovering him- 
self, he said, " It fits not me to tell those tales to 
strangers; but," continued he, again clasping his 
hands together, " it matters not, now, what be- 
comes of Jamie Stewart, or who hears his story." 

We had cow reached tlie second stile, where he 
wished me a good day; and, turning up to the 
right, proceeded by a path under Salisbury CraigB, 
in the direction of Holyrood, permitting me to pro- 

rpeed my own way home by St, Leonard's. 
, Left once more to myself, I allowed my mind to 
wander over the different circumstances which had 
occurred since my first seeing Jessie Campbell. I 
felt, somehow, singularly interested, and had col- 
lected sufficient to make me aware there was more 
Kiiban ordinary in her story, which 1 wished further 
^Bp unravel. I plainly saw Jamie Stewart was a 
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discarded lover, and the other his more fortunate 
rival; and, whatever her feelings now may be, 
thought I, she appeared, from her expressions of 
the former evening, still not to be indifferent to 
the fate of her ci-devant lover. 

With such soliloquies, I at length reached my 
residence in Clarke-street; when 1 sat myself 
down, more seriously than I had hitherto done, 
to discover the circumstances alluded to, and 
which I shall now give, in a more detailed manner, 
to my readers. 

It appears, from the statement of Hartland him- 
self, which he afforded me some time after, — when, 
by one of those curious coincidences that will 
sometimes occur, we became acquainted, — that 
Jessie Campbell was the only surviving daughter 
of a widow lady, in Cumberland-street, whom the 
death of her husband, and other untoward events, 
had reduced to very narrow circumstances. Of 
their earlier history, Hartland said he knew no- 
thing. Led to the metropolis of Scotland, in 
search of professional information alone, he had 
passed the greater part of his time, during the 
winter months, in the seclusion of study ; nor was 
it until the returning summer, when the pursuit of 
botany had led the students of the medical pro- 
fession to the north side of the city, that he had 
become much acquainted with the new town of 
Edinburgh. It was then, also, for the first time, 
he saw Jessie Campbell. Their meeting had in it 



something ominous, and seemed to aliow that the 
fates had something more than ordinary in medi- 
tation, in thus throwing those young persons to- 
gether. Hartland was very fond of botany ; and, 
certainly, the new gardens of Edinburgh present 
the most inviting field imaginable for the study <of 
that delightful science. It waa there he first f!aw 
Jessie Campbell ; and often has he since related 
to me the circumstances under which they first 
met. It was in June: that delightful season of 
the year, when all nature assumes her a^ftsl 
tints. Those lovely gardens, rich in every vege- 
table production of nature, beamed in a resplend- 
ent sun ; while the rich blossoms of the rhodo- 
dendrons, aiid the beautiful little calmias, with 
their sensible stamens, opened their petals to the 
breeze, to load it with their fragrance. 

It was approaching Tioon, when the botanical 
students had all retired with their instructor ; and 
Hartland found himself alone. He had been too 
busy, — poring over and admiring the gorgeous 
blossom of the beautiful amarillis, and engaged 
in watching the prolific drop, that, at mid-day, 
hangs from the bottom of its petal, — to feel their 
departure ; when a sudden scream of the mosl 
heart-rending description, from a distant part of 
the garden, arrested his attention ; and, hurrying 
as fast us he was able to the point from whence 
he imagined it to proceed, namely, in the direc- 
tion of the pond, he perceived a beantiful young 
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female, just rescued from a watery grave by one 
of the under-gardeners. Hartland, of course, lost 
no time in rendering her whatever assistance then 
remained to be required. He procured her dry 
clothes from the lodge, and finally conducted her 
to her own residence, 'where he administered to 
her such remedies as he considered best adapted 
to allay her fears, and prevent cold. Hartland, 
at all times a passionate admirer of beauty, was 
much struck with the unaided charms of the young 
Scotch girl, and he failed not to call, day after 
day, to inquire for her health, to which the simply 
gratitude of her mother, and the soft pressure of 
Jessie's hand at parting, not a little tended. More 
than once, Hartland had been invited to tea, as he 
called to inquire for Jessie's health, on his return 
from his evening excursions to the gardens, which 
he failed not to accept ; and his acquaintance with 
the family soon began to be on terms of the live- 
liest intimacy, which his bosom so soon o¥naed 
too deeply. 

Once more Jessie's light sunny tresses, which he 
had first seen streaming with the watery fluid, had 
resumed their wonted curls on her alabaster neck ; 
and her soft blue eye beamed with additional lustre 
on his entering, which showed him his presence was 
not indifferent to her. Altogether, Hartland felt he 
was in love ; he acknowledged it to himself, but he 
had not yet courage to disclose it to her. Young, 
handsome, and daring, the thought of its not being 
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returned never occurred to him ; the possibility of 
opposition on their part, he never allowed himself 
to dream of; but that of his own family, he ad- 
mitted, afforded him some scruples. He saw his 
danger, but he had not the necessary courage to 
break the trammels — what young man of three- 
and-twenty has, when youth, beauty, and female 
innocence, are concerned ? Jessie's form would 
rise before him as he roamed the solitude of the 
mountains; his quietest dreams were broken by 
the screams of their first meeting'. If he sought 
refuge from reflection in the pursuit of botanical 
study, his steps instinctively led him to the r^ion 
of aquatics ; and the fairest lily that that pond had 
ever presented to his view was the unconscious 
Jessie. Oh ! Love, why art thou so tyrannical ? 
But that was not all : even in the happiest mo- 
ments of meeting, when hand met hand, and heart 
to heart seemed joined, Hartland thought he could 
espy a silent melancholy steal over tlie beautiful 
features of Jessie : her lips would quiver, and her 
pale cheek grow paler, even in the midst of his 
most happy sallies. Hartland himself felt, on re- 
flection, not altogether easy; but love drowned 
every other feeling, and he resolved to make Jessie 
his own, at all risks. 

His attentions had now proceeded so far, that he 
thought he could not in honour retract. He had 

Cs yet offered her bis heart, but he had uni- 
' spoken In so warm a strain, that he thought 
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she could little misunderstand his meaning. But 
why that change of countenance, when he most 
sought to urge his suit ? He thought, too, there 
was something mysterious in her mother. Her 
sipiies were more guarded when she met him, and 
her reception more cold. He determined to loce 
no time in ascertaining the true cause ; which he 
did, as we shall see, in the following chapter. 
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CHAP. III. / 






"1 pity thee, who lovest what must perish.'' 

Lord Byron. 

' Jlt was, then, with a heart beating high, and with 
reelings not altogether of the happiest description, 
4tb&t Hartland. approached Mrs. Campbell's door, 

V ^MJ.'lptimber land-street, after a night spent in anxi- 
9U8 iBolicitudey end examination of his own feelings. 
ji|[isfraip^£rfl|p mental anxiety, no longer bore the 
stamp of ^ealtb and hardihood it formerly wore ; — 
his cheek had lost the genial bloom of health, and 
Jiis step, if still wanting the unsteadiness of decay, 
DSfts yet void of its wonted firmness. 

** My mind is at length made up," said he ; 
" retraction is now impossible ;** and, with a con- 
science more at rest than he had for some time 
dXperienced — such is the effect of a resolution de- 
cidedly taken — he knocked at the door. It was 
opened by a tall, good-looking young man, who 
sternly demanded, in broad Scotch intonation^ 
wbat he wanted ? 



^ * -^fMbt^j^'H 
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'^ I want to see Mrs. Campbell and her daugh- 
ter," said Hartland, undaunted by the look of 
defiance which the other cast on him, on hearing 
his demand. 

'^ Mrs. Campbell and her daughter are not at 
home," said the other ; and he was proceeding to 
shut the door in Hartland*s face, without further 
ceremony, when Mrs. Campbell herself made her 
appearance, and attempted to apologize for the 
other's roughness. 

«' Know ye not," said she to him, *^ this is 
Mr. , who saved Jessie's life ?" 

" Yes," said hei, in a gruff voice ; " and he is 
like to be handsomely rewarded for it." 

Mrs. Campbell seemed to hear him not ; but 
turned round to Hartland, and said, " Won't you 
walk in, sir ? — this is Mr. Stewart, Jamie Stewart, 
who is to be the husband of my Jessie." 

Had the earth opened, the moon fallen, or any of 
the other dreadful things occurred which are spoken 
of, in comparison, on such occasions, they would 
not have so astonished Hartland as those few words 
from Mrs. Campbell. He stood for some moments 
unable to move ; his blood ceased to circulate^ and 
the light left his eyes. It was a thing, the thought 
of which had never occurred to him ; — he, who had 
(in idea at least) sacrificed his hopes, his pride, the 
affection of his parents, — ^his all, — ^to his love ! and 
for a person whom he could not but consider his 
inferior in birth. 
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The thought had never occurred to him, that 
when he had once overcome his own scruples, 
there could be any on their part : but now, for the 
first time, after so lon^ an intimacy, to find that he 
was pursuing a shadow, — that he had resigned his 
peace of mind and happiness for a person who 
could never be any thing to him, — who was, in fact, 
already tlie betrothed of another, — 'twas too much ; 
his heart sank under it ; and he followed Mrs. Camp- 
bell into the adjoining parlour, with scarce the 
knowledge that he did so. 

Then, and then only, for the first time, did the 
cause of Mrs. Campbell's coldness, and Jessie's 
painful and constrained manner, occur to him. He 
had as firmly believed Jessie Campbell to be at- 
tached to him, as he felt himself to be to her ; and, 
perhaps, she had given him cause for it ; — perhaps 
it was too much the case. She had looked on him 
as her deliverer, — as her friend ; and, enjoying the 
agreeability of his conversation, she had allowed 
herself unintentionally to forget Jamie Stewart, 
whose manners and appearance were so much less 
calculated to keep alive her affections. It is use- 
less to deny it, — Jessie Campbell loved Hartland ; 
she sought to hide the secret from herself, but it 
would not be; and, with a heart bursting with 
contending emotions, she that morning had heard 
Jamie Stewart announced, who had been for some 
preeks absent oo a mercantile speculation, 
~ Her innocent heart could no longer hesitate ; 
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she could no longer behold Jamie Stewart with tbe 
same eye of affectionate confidence she used to do. 
His manners seemed rough, and his appearance 
repulsive to her. 

*^ Could a few weeks have made such a chanse 
in him," thought she ; ''or, alas ! is the change, 
too unfortunately, in me ? Would that I had pe- 
rished in those waters from which I have been so 
unhappily rescued, only to increase my misery ! 1 
thought," continued she, '' when I stood upon the 
brink of that water, into which accident hath 
plunged me, that the world held no happiness for 
me, since you had left me. Scarce six weeks have 
elapsed, and your return brings me pain ; — but, it 
cannot, it must not be ! I will see Hartland ! I 
will convince him of the danger of our meeting. I 
will thank him, over and over again, for his kind opi- 
nion of me. I will assure him of my eternal friend- 
ship, (why do I use so cold a word ?) — of my love ! 
I will bless him ; and bid him farewell for ever !" 

With this resolution, so hastily taken , Jessie 
rushed from the apartment. Hartland 's voice 
struck on her ear as she reached her chamber. 
Her heart palpitated. 

" Did I even know," thought she, *^ that he 
loves me ; — but, no ; it must not be ; — Jamie shall 
hear my declaration, — my renunciation for ever !" 
and, with that purport, though with a faltering 
step and a palpitating heart, she slowly turned the 
lock of the parlour-door. 



All seemed quiet within ; — she put forth her 
head — oh ! horror and amazement ! — Hartland lay 
stretched upon the floor, bleeding profusely from a 
gash in his temple. Stewart stood over him, with a 
demoniac curl on his lip, but with a gaze of anxi- 
ous fear; while Mrs. Campbell silently examined 
the wound, and was applying bandages to stop the 
blood. He started, upon Jessie's enteriag;; but 
she gave him no time to utter the bitter taunt he 
had Just meditated ; for, ere he had time for ano- 
ther look, she was in a swoon on the floor. 

Several days elapsed ere Hartland returned to 
a full consciousness of every thing around him. 
Wlien he did, he found himself in his own bed in 
— — street, with a nurse- attend ant silting by his 
side. It was in vain that he asked what had hap- 
pened. She could only tell him that he had been 
brought home by a lady in a coach ; that he liad a 
wound in his head, and that he had had a fever. 
All of which, the pain which he then for the first 
time began to feel in his head, and his wasted limbs 
and diminished strength, too much verified. He 
endeavoured, in vain, to arrange his own ideas — to 
recall something of the past — and to reduce the 
variety of visions that floated in his brain to some- 
thing of a definite conviction. He had a confused 
idea of Mrs. Campbell's parlour — of a strange man 
being there, who taunted him with injuring him — 
of his own madness — his striking him — and the 
blow being returned. What followed, he knew not. 
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His further cogitations were interrupted by the 
surgeon, who came to dress his wound, which he 
proclaimed to be considerably improved since be 
had last seen it, — though still likely to confine him 
for some time to his house. However, trusting to 
a good constitution, he doubted not but with a little 
care he should soon get over it. 

The cut, which was very deep, was of a triaBgu- 
lar shape, and appeared to be inflicted more by his 
falling against the corner of a table, or some such 
thing, than by manual violence, or the use of a 
sharp instrument. A small branch of the temporal 
artery had been divided in the wound, which 
caused a profuse hemorrhage in the first instance ; 
but which had most probably a beneficial effect 
afterwards, in reducing the fever, which, even at 
the time of the injury, was raging in his veins. As 
the wound was, however, of no trifling description ; 
and, as absolute quiet was insisted on by the sur- 
geon, for some days Hartland was obliged to 
submit, notwithstanding the nervous anxiety that 
began to rage within him, as recollection returned, 
concerning the events that had passed, and the 
family in Cumberland-street. 

It is probable that this great mental excitement 
would have considerably retarded his cure: but 
not many days elapsed before a circumstance 
occurred, which made an alteration in his whole 
prospects, and quickly raised him from his sick- 
bed to a sense of life and animation. His fever 
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had DOW considerably abated, and his wound, 
which, if not quite healtd, was proceeding with 
rapid strides to the formation of the necessary 
cicatrix, when, one morning, while he was sitting 
up in bed, after having partaken of some slight 
nourishment, a gentle knock was heard at the door, 
and Mrs. Campbell entered. She appeared pale, 
and her manner was hurried. There was a look of 
anxiety in her face as she approached the bed to 
gaze on Hartland'a altered features. At length 
she broke silence. 

" I feared you were dead, sir," said she. " I 
come from poor Jessie, to say how miserably we 
have returned your former kindness : she has been 
raving about you ; her only talk is of you," 

"Has she been ill?" said Harlland, while the 
words nearly choked his utterance. 

"Yes," said her mother; "she has never left 
her bed since that fata! morning ; and says, she 
never will, if you die. For several days berlife has 
been in the greatest danger, and I have still fears 
for Ler reason. She talks of you, and blesses you, 
and curses Jamie Stewart ; whom, she says, she will 
never see again. Poor thing!'' she continued, "I 
thought she would have been a happy bride; but 
she says she never can marry him." 

Those words, bitter as they seemed coming from 
a mother's lips, fell like dew on Hartland's heart. 
He felt a peculiar buoyancy, as if under the effect 
of a stroDg' stimulus ; and clasping his hands to- 
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gether, he exclaimed, " She never shall ; she must 
be mine ; I will see her." 

Mrs. Campbell, who, by this time, it must be 
supposed, was pretty well aware of his meaning;, 
begged him to be quiet, and endeavour to compose 
himself, — that with that intention she had now 
sought him out ; that, when his health permitted, 
he should see Jessie, and quiet her apprehensions 
for his life. 

Mrs. Campbell then recounted to Hartland the 
events of the morning when he was last at her house ; 
which she did, by repeating what Hartland already 
imagined : namely, that he, irritated to madness, 
by Stewart's taunting him with taking a cowardly 
advantage of his absence to withdraw Jessie's affec- 
tion from him, had struck him a blow on the face, 
which the other immediately returned. That he, 
being weakened by previous illness, the blow took 
immediate effect, and he fell against the sharp 
back of a piano stool, which laid open his temple, 
in the way described — that Stewart's alarm and 
hers was great at the moment, imagining that be 
had been killed ; in which state he lay, when 
Jessie's entrance and terror served to heighten the 
horrors of the scene — that at length, she was en- 
abled to get him conveyed home in a coach, when 
a surgeon was instantly sent for, who gave hopes of 
life, in whose care she left him, and was obliged to 
return to Jessie, whom she found but a very few 
degrees better. 
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Mrs. Campbell also accounted for the presence 
of the stranger; who, she said, had been for aoine 
time betrothed to her daughter. She said, he had 
beeo for some weeks absent on business, and that 
a rumour of Jessie's intimacy with another person 
had brought him suddenly back, as it may be sup- 
posed, in no very good humour. She also said, 
that he had that very morning opened her own eyes 
to Jessie's intimacy with Hartland, which she had 
resolved to prevent for the future, and to declare 
her resolution to the latter, when that unfortuoate 
occurrence took place which gave rise to such un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Whether Mrs. Campbell was indeed sincere in 
this, or whether, on the contrary, she did not view 
with pleasure their growing iotimacy, remains to 
be told. I should be inclined to suspect the latter. 
She could not but imagine Hartland to be the belter 
match for her daughter ; and if a plausible excuse 
for breaking off with Stewart should occur, it is not 
improbable that Mrs. Campbell should prefer rais- 
ing her to a more elevated rank in society than slie 
could possibly expect as the wife of Jamie Stewart. 
lie her intentions, however, what tliey might, ber 
words operated like a spell on Hartland — his limbs 
rapidly began to gain strengtii, and the fire of ani- 
mation once more sparkled in his eye. 

Scarce a week had passed, when, with a itep 
once more buoyant with hopes, he sprang from lii* 
sick-bed, and prepared for a drive to Mrs. Catnp- 
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bell's. The coach was scarcely at the door, when, 
with a joyfal heart, he bounded in, and desired the 
coachman to drive with all haste to Cumberland- 
street. On arriving, the door was opened by Mn. 
Campbell herself, who led Hartland into the par- 
lour, where, after many congratulations on his 
improved appearance and quick recovery, she left 
him, to acquaint her daughter with his arrival. 

Hartland left to himself, found ample food for 
reflection. He was in ^he same room, where, a 
short time before, he was near meeting his death 
by the hand of his hated rival ; — for, although the 
consequences were worse than Stewart bad antici- 
pated, and the provocation such as to warrant any 
man's returning the blow, still Stewart, althoagh 
not the immediate cause of Hartland's injnry, was 
at least the remote one, and it was quite sufficient, 
even did nothing else operate, to make him hate 
him. He was, besides, in the house with her for 
whom he had suffered, and who was still dearer 
to him than life. He was also there under other 
and more favourable auspices. He was there 
assured that Jessie loved him — that her mother 
knew it, and did not prevent it — that she rather 
sought an opportunity of bringing them together, 
to forward an explanation. 

Such, with feelings of the highest satisfaction, 
were Hartland's ideas, when the door opened, and 
Jessie entered, leaning on the arm of her mother. 
Her wasted form and pale cheek showed too plainly 



her past state of mind ; and her tottering step 
alarmed Hartland for the still further consequences. 
He rose on her cDtering', and approached her ; and 
both stood for some moments unable to speak, 
Jessie at length held out her hand ■— Hartland 
seized it, and pressed it to his lips. The effort 
broke the spell that was on him, and he poured 
forth a profusion of protestations at her feet, assur- 
ing her of his etwnal love. 

She listened attentively until he ceased ; and 
then said, faintly, " Had this declaration come 
sooner, it would have saved us both much pain. I 
would then have assured you of its impropriety, — 
of its inutility. I would even have confined to you 
my secret—it is now too late ; and it remains for 
me but to die. 1 sent for you, — I wished to see 
you, Hartland, to thankyou for your kind opinion 
of me, to bless you, and to pray for your eternal 
happiness. Farewell : I shall seek to atone to 
Heaven for mis-spent hours; to which now all 
my thoughts must be directed." 

She was about to retire, when Hartland cast 
himself between her and the door : — " Hear me, 
Jessie," he cried ; " as you hope for heaven, hear 
me :" and he seized her hand. " Hear me, Jessie, 
dear Jessie," he continued; "and, as I plead for 
life, — for happiness, before you, turn not a deaf 
ear to my prayer." 

She trembled; and could only utter, 
Stewart, — what will become of Uim ?" 



A 
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" Name him not," cried Hartland; "he can- 
not, — he is not capable of loving you ; he could 
not feel for you as I do ; — you cannot love him, 
Jessie." 

" Tis too true," said she, " I cannot love him ; 
but I have promised him, and I cannot break my 
promise :" and she burst into tears. 

^* But you would not marry him whom you can- 
not love," said Hartland ; ** it were cruel to both. 
I will speak to him," continued he : " I will urge 
him to forego his claims. I have interest, and will 
procure him a lucrative situation abroad." 

All seemed easy to the lover in his transports. 
It, too, had the desired effect on Jessie ; whose 
heart, too deeply engaged, too willingly gave way 
to the delusive story ; her duty had made sufficient 
stand, and her heart could no longer oppose it. 
She again burst into tears, and fell into Hartland's 
arms. 

It is unnecessary to proceed further with the 
history of affection. The tale of the human heart 
is usually one of sorrow. The silent depth of hal- 
lowed love has little for the narrator to dwell on; 
and such, from that moment, was Hartland's and 
Jessie's : for even, if in the latter's mind scruples 
did arise concerning the fate of Jamie Stewart, 
they were quickly borne down by the former, who 
declared the man could not be so obstinate ; not 
recollecting what he would have done himself in 
the same circumstances. 
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We have now brought our readers to that part 
of our story, at which we first introduced it to their 
notice, when Hartland and Jessie, enjoying each 
other's full confidence, proceeded openly in each 
other's company to the different romantic walks in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. We shall now, 
therefore, return to Jamie Stewart, who, be his 
feelings what they may, whether of pride, or some 
other more desperate feeling, of which more anon, 
bore the break-up of his hopes more quietly than 
could have been expected ; until the occurrence 
took place which we have recounted some pages 
back. What that gave rise to, shall be explained 
in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Hope of revenge shall hide my inward woe." 

Troilus and CwatSBiUAm 



There is a natural feeling in the breast of 
young and hardy, which, after a struggle, makes it 
rise superior to affliction ; and so it was with Jamie 
or James Stewart. His first assurance of Jessie's and 
her mother's falsehood to him, overpowered him with 
grief and dismay. He took to his bed, and gave 
up all as lost : his next step was to fly from her 
whom he loved too much— even to let resentment 
make him hate; which he was actually putting 
into execution, when the accidental meeting near 
Duddingston, as he was on his way to Musselburgh, 
to take ship for London, gave a new turn to his 
feelings, and made him resolve on revenge. Of a 
kindly placid disposition, it required all the influ- 
ence af the green-eyed monster to drive him to so 
frightful a determination. " However," said he, 
as he turned into the south back ' of Cannongate, 
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with his footsteps directed to the Cowgate, " raj 
resolution is now taken ; and, happen what may, 
I sliall make them both feel my resentment, and 
know whom they have injured." 

The Cowgate, as all who know Edinburgh are 
aware, is that narrow sunk street, running parallel 
with the High-street, and passing by a handsome 
single-arch bridge, under South Bridge-street ; 
and, seen from South Bridge-street, looks more 
like the bed of a torrent— which, in rainy weather, 
it literally becomes — than a succession of human 
habitations. It, however, besides, sends off to 
join the High-stieet, innumerable lanes or wynds, 
of oae of which it is my present purpose to speak. 

Todderick's-wynd formed, at that time, perhaps, 
the fittest place in that obscure capital, for deeds 
of darkness. It was one of the few places, where 
the hardiest of the medicsd students dreaded to go 
after dusk ; If its atmosphere could be ever said, 
indeed, to possess any other state of illuminatioD. 
Thither, with a reckless heart, proceeded James 
Stewart; as, with a frame nearly couvulsed with 
passion, yet through which a slight twinge of 
shame and horror, at entering this abode of 
noisome infamy, could be traced, he passed under 
the antique archway of Free-hall, and strode up 
the narrow channel. 

Todderick's'Wynd was, at this time, the resi- 
dence of a man, who has since paid the penalty of 
his crimes. Besides, it was the scene of a kind of 
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tavern, which in those days possessed an iniamous 
notoriety, where the dissolute and abandoned of 
both sexes met, and performed scenes, worthy of 
the abode of darkness. It was at this time kept 
by an old Mrs. M*Clure ; who, being an outcast 
from society herself, sought, by every kind of 
fiendish lure, to sink all her guests to the same 
standard (if, indeed, they were not already arrived 
at it), who voluntarily entered this abode of nas> 
tiness. Here, however, the inebriating cup went 
round, if not the wine cup ; and woman's witching 
smile was there, though not in the form of virgin 
innocence. 

On this ill-fated evening, a rather larger assem- 
blage than usual of all the infamy of Auld Reekie 
(and God knows it has enough !) was collected, with 
Mother M'Clure at their head, brandishing a 
cracked pewter pot. The signal was sometimes 
given — the profane song went round with its noisy 
chorus — and the pure spirit, if not the spirit pure, 
had already amply circulated, as, with a fiery eye 
and bitter heart, Stewart approached the scene of 
these hellish orgies. A single candle illumined a 
large dusky apartment, resting on a square deal 
table, round which some fifteen or twenty persons 
of both sexes, sat, each holding a goblet of some 
sort or other in their hands; and they had just 
concluded a noisy chorus as Stewart entered. 

The scene not a little startled him, although well 
prepared by adopted resolutions and despair for 
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such an exhibition. He, however, quickly reco- 
vered his composure, and demanded in a stern 
voice, if Harry M'Cullock had been there to-day, 

"No," said a dark, surly-looking man, rising; 
"but perhaps one is who may do as well: who 
wants him? Black Hal is away to Glasgow; but 
he left me his key, and I can well do his business." 

Here a general laugh pervaded this accomplished 
society ; while, " 1 ken ye can weel," broke from 
every tongue. 

Stewart looked at the fellow, and demanded the 
key. He examined the wards for some time, aud 
then said, "It will do; follow me to Croft-an- 
righ." 

The fellow quickly rose up, amidst the shouts of 
the party; and lost no time in following his con- 
ductor down the dark and slippery stairs. Once 
more in the open air, Stewart began to reflect. 
Had he well considered his project ? He was en- 
gaging in a terrible undertaking, at which, in his 
cooler moments, his heart recoiled. Not that his 
thirst for revenge or his anger had abated, but he 
now felt he was literally engaged in what he before 
only contemplated. His resolution began to falter. 
Every image as he passed through the dark lane 
looked blacker to him, and he scarce knew where 
he was, when, in the outskirts of the ancient palace, 
his accursed companion pulled him by the coat. 

"Who is that?" said be, starting from his re- 
verie ; then, suddenly recollecting the events of the 
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last half-hour, he yielded to the instigatioiiy ui 
with a kind of tacit submission, rather than wiA 
the fiery zeal which a short tiitte before aninuiled 
him, he in turn followed his conductor down die 
dirty street of Croft-an-righ. 

There is no maxim truer than the idea whid 
Pope and Sir Walter Scott have both so beautifoU) 
versified,* namely, that we are not deaperatelj 
wicked at once, but that, even to the most abai- 
doned, it takes several gradations before they tit 
deeply sunk in vice. Stewart, I believe, really 
felt the truism ; for it was with the shudder of ha^ 
rowed feelings, he stopped with his demoniac oqb- 
ductor at a low door, which, on his applying tht 
key, admitted them into a small court, at the far 
end of ^iwhich opened another door, tecitred with 
an iron bar. He would, at this moment, baft 
given the world to retrace his steps ; bat the hand 
of Satan and of despair was already too kaid 
on him. For another moment his resolutioa Al- 
tered : the image of that innocent being whom bt 
was about to resign to temporal and eternal misery 
rose before him ; a darkness came before his eyes— 

• 

* " Vice is a monster of such hideous mieo, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with hb face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

POFB. 

Sir W. Scott has the same idea versified, I imagine, by himsdf, 
as a motto to one of his chapters of Ivanhoe. 



and through the dimness of the gathering mist, his 
mental eye still contiuued to discern tlie soft smile 
of Jessie Campbell, as it once played upon hia 
hours of happiness. 

He quickly wrung the gathering tear-drop from 
his eye, and with the fierceness of despair, which 
the fear of faltering resolution instigated, he rushed 
into the inner chamber. "It is past," said he, 
" the hour of redemption is now over !" 

The apartment to which Stewart was now, for 
the lirst time introduced, was a small, cove-ceiled 
room, opening, aa before described, from a court- 
yard, and capable of being well secured from the 
inside. About it lay several implements, indicative 
of the vocation of the proprietor — a turner by pro- 
fession: but also an initiate in another more se- 
cret, but no less lucrative employment : namely, a 
caterer for the profession. A lathe consequently 
occupied a portion of the chamber, with the other 
requisite tools placed in conspicuous show ; while, 
more secretly, could be observed the implements of 
his other calling. — such as a spade and pickaxe, 
and here and there a portion of the human skele- 
ton in a forward state of maceration. 

How Stewart became acquainted with his double 
vocation, which (asit generally does) includes every 
species of villany, it is not necessary for me to un- 
ravel. Suffice it to say, his injuries, aa he deemed 
them, demanded a suitable object to assist him in 
his revenge ; and few large capitals fail to afford 
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the necessary delioquents, ready to undertake any 
act of infamy for recompense. 

Forsaith (for such was his companion called,) 
now entered, and, in a tone of drunken familiarity, 
said, " Weel, my bonnie boy, what 's in the wind 
now; what pretty job have ye in hand to-night, 
that ye need such saintly assistance V* 

" Fiend!" said Stewart, starting; •* tempt mc 
not !" But, again calming his voice to a tone of 
sullen resolution, — " Forsaith," said he, " I have 
much for you to do : will you promise me to do it 
gently ?" 

** Softly as the sucking babe," said the fellow; 
" but how many shall we want ? Burke and Hare 
are both away; but Ned Leich is in the Wynd, 
who can do a bloody job with any man in Ould 
Reekie." 

" I shall have no blood," said Stewart ; " my re- 
venge is deep enough without that : but I shall 
want two stout fellows, and quickly. Hartland is 
a strong man ; and they are now, I think, in the 
valley beneath Arthur's Seat. It is their usual 
walk." 

" I know the place well," said the ruffian. 

" Then meet me there an hour hence," said 
Stewart, " with some other person whom you can 
trust, — sworn to secresy. Bring arms, but don*t 
use them ; and beware of blood. Farewell. Do as 
I tell you, and I will reward you handsomely." 

The moon, as the poet says, is an indulgent mis- 



tress : her beams rest as lightly on the vulture of 
despair as on the ring-dove of innocence; tlie 
lover's plaint and the robber's outcry come equally 
before Ler : and, with an unshrinking', unaltered 
face, she marks the deeds of peace or violence. 
On this evening, she shone with particular splen- 
dour, gilding the rich and varied scenery of the en- 
virons of Edinburgh. Far away from Arthur's Seat, 
the Forth was seen to glimmer in the distance ; 
now, its rich sweep hid by a projecting headland ; 
and now stretching, like a fair mirror, in the distant 
view, until the Fifeshire mountains appeared to bar 
its further progress. 

Tempted by such a moon, Hartland and Jessie 
sallied out, to breathe unheard their mutual vows 
among the mountains, as they had frequ^ntjy done 
before. Their hearts were light as was the summer 
air, and the days already numbered which were to 
joiu them — no more to part. They passed along 
St. Leonard's ; then, turning to the left, passed by 
an antique stile and watch-lower, to an upper path, 
to gain the higher mountains. Jessie trembled : it 
was the first time she had proceeded so far beyond 
the reach of human habitations, even with her be- 
loved Hartiand. The moon, as I have before said, 
shone brilliantly; and its long shadows from the 
overhanging rocks, added to the horrors of the 
scene. Before them Duddingston lay, calm as a 
sleeping infant, with its romantic hamlet buried in 
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repose; while, in the distance, the Pentlands 
bounded the horizon. 

Jessie trembled, and would fain return ; bet 
Hartland urged her forward. ^* Behold," said he, 
*' this fair landscape ; can danger dwell in such 
a scene as this ; and in our own happy island, 
where all is peace and tranquillity ? Unlike those 
lands, where I have late been straying," added he, 
** where, in the shadow of every rock like this, ike 
dark Suliote is watching to pounce upon his victim. 
I shall visit those lands no more, Jessie," said he ; 
<^ we shall have a peaceful and a happy hoine in 
our own country." 

Jessie fondly returned the pressure of his hemd, 
which accompanied those words. '' But let us re- 
turn, Hartland," said she ; *' the moon is now high; 
it is, indeed, late; and our friends will be alarmed 
for us." 

'^ Let us only ascend this rock," said he, point- 
ing to an eminence at a little distance ; *^ the view 
is truly splendid ; it reminds me of a scene in Al- 
bania. I had a story, too, — but it is too wild for 
your ear at such an hour. I heard it at CorfOiy a 
few days after it happened ; and, strange to say, it 
all appeared before me in a dream last nigbt. I 
shall reserve it for our return ; but keep this scene 
well in mind, for it forms half the story." 

** Oh, no !" said Jessie ; '* I am not suoh a 
coward as you take me for : I must have the story 
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now. Let ns ait on yonder rock, in the fair mooii' 
shine; its brilliancy, I think, may vie with any in 
Albania." 

"Well, then," said Hartlarid, "the story is 
this :— 

" A young British officer, of the — regiment, 
quartered at Corfi, was in the habit of hunting 
frequently in Greece. He was well-mounted on 
an English hunter, whose wind and speed he had 
frequently tried among the mountains. One day, 
the hounds of the regiment to which he belonged, 
started a roe, which led them a long and weary 
chase : and the excellence of his horse, and his 
own skill, enabled liim to leave his companions far 
behind. 

" They had started early, and, like James Fitz 
James, the sun was already in the high heaven, ere 
the capture of his game enabled him to rein his 
steed. He was now in a remote country, quite 
alone, having left his companions far behind : and, 
in the eagerness of pursuit, caring not whither he 
went to, — he was also far from the shore. The ut- 
most he could do, from the highest rock in Lis 
neighbourhood, was to see the blue Mediterranean 
at a great diat nee. 

" The few hounds which followed, and caught 
their game, were quite tired ; and his horse, bloody, 
and covered with sweat from excessive riding. He 
determined, however, not to pass the night among 
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the mountains ; and, taking the Mediterranean si 
his guide, he resolved to make his way, as well as 
he could, to Burtrinto, from whence he had set out 

'' He had not proceeded far, when, his horse be- 
coming very lame, he was forced to consider what 
he had best do. He was unwilling to leave him in 
the mountains, where he perhaps might never find 
him again, as there appeared to be no symptom of 
a human habitation in the neighbourhood. He 
accordingly ungirthed him, and set to glooming 
him himself. He then brought him some water in 
his cap, to which he added brandy from his hunting 
flask, which the generous animal drank, and seemed 
to revive from. 

'^ He thus, after a while, was enabled to pro- 
ceed ; and^ in about an hour's slow travelling, got 
a better view of the Ionian sea, with its numerous 
and beautiful islands. The day was now, however, 
far spent ; and it was with much delight that, from 
the top of a hill, he espied the white walls of a Greek 
cottage before him. He determined, at all risks, to 
seek admission and an asylum for the night. He 
approached the door, which he found shut; be 
knocked loudly with his hunting-whip ; and quickly 
the door was opened by a Greek female, the love- 
liest his eyes had ever rested on. The young hunts- 
man made his misfortunes and his wishes known to 
her, in as good Albanian as he could muster ; to 
which she replied in Italian, and invited him in. 

^' The cause of manhood and misfortune seldom 
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finds a deaf ear among the ladles ; and this beauti- 
ful Greek yielded to its influence, and readily 
offered him an asylum ; telling him, at the same 
time, that he must depart at day-break ; for, if 
her male friends caught him there, ^ho bore 
ilo great love to the English, he might repent his 
intrusion. 

" Costello (for such was the officer's name,) rea- 
dily assented, and joyfully took possession of the 
small chamber the beautiful Zoraida showed him 
for the night. He even, in the ecstacy of his ad- 
miration for his beautiful hostess, nearly forgot his 
poor steed. His recollection, however, quickly re- 
turned ; and he sallied out to the stable, and made 
the necessary arrangements for his comfort himself. 

" The peculiarity of his situation not a little sur- 
prised him. Alone, amidst the desert mountains of 
Albania, with the most beautiful woman his eyes 
ever rested on ; and conjecture seemed at a stand 
to account for her solitary situation. 'Tis true, she 
had spoken of male relations; but he had, as yet, 
seen no human form in that solitude, except herself. 
There was a neatness about the cottage which 
scarcely belonged to a Greek peasant; and her 
language, although a Greek in habit and appear- 
ance, was pure Tuscan. 

•* On his return from the stable, he found his 
beautiful hostess had prepared a suitable collation ; 
which, with a cup of the good wine of Thessaly, 

I 
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made him forget his fatigue. She seemed not db- 
willing to enter into conversation. Costello was a 
good linguist. Having been some time in Florence, 
he spoke the genuine Tuscan with sufficient flu- 
ency. He, therefore, willingly seized the opporti- 
nity offered of entering on a conversation in that 
language, to which her soft melodious voice lent an 
additional harmony. 

^* Her story was short. She belonged to a party 
of brigands, who occupied this retreat amon^ the 
mountains ; from whence they made excursions on 
the plains for plunder, on one of which they were 
now absent. They had lately come from the oppo- 
site coast of Calabria ; and her father (who was the 
head of the gang) was originally from Pisa, where 
she had been brought up, which accounted for the 
purity of her language. 

** * She was,' she said, * tired of that kind of life, 
which was now doubly odious to her, as her father 
was forcing her to marry one of his own gang ; — a 
young Albanian, whose habits and disposition she 
could not fancy.' 

*' She owned she was unhappy ; and the down- 
cast melancholy of her beautiful eyes, too well at- 
tested the truth of her assertion. Costello felt for 
her; to which, perhaps, the extreme beauty of her 
appearance not a little tended. He resolved to 
rescue her ; yet, how to effect it, he did not know. 
It was more easily thought of, than executed. In 
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the ardour of the moment, he mentioned it to her. 
He urged her to fly with him. She hesitated, — she 
resisted ; — at last, she yielded. 

" ' But not now,' said she ; ' I must again see 
my father. Poor, miserable old man ! he will now 
have nobody to watch over him, — to pray for him ! 
Perhaps he may now fall a victim to his own blood- 
thirsty companions. Return,' she continued, 'to 
your own quarters ; prepare a few servants to at- 
tend you ; and, in the next dark of the moon, meet 
me under yonder rock, at midnight, and 1 shall be 
prepared to accompany you to some place, where 
you may be able to procure a safe escort for me 
back to Pisa.' 

" Costello promised all she asked. He retired 
to rest; and the next morning, at day-break, started 
ofl^, on his return to Corfi, bearing with him the 
image of the beautiful Zoraida strongly impressed 
on his imagination. 

"Another week passed on, without their meeting ; 
still Zoraida was uppermost in his thoughts. The 
moon had now arrived at that point in her orbit, at 
which, even in that delightful climate, she veils her 
light for a short time; and Costello, thinly at- 
tended, and ignorant of the errand of danger he 
was entering on. prepared to put in execution his 
intention of rescuing his beautiful Zoraida, and 
making her his own. 

" He found no difficulty in retracing his route ; 
and, leaving his servants and horses at the foot 
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of the mountain, joyfully ascended the rock, armed 
simply with his sword and a case of pistols. 

'^ ' It was such a spot as this, Jessie,' said Hart- 
land; — * an overhanging mountain, sheltered all 
from the back, while before them stretched the fair 
plains and valleys of Epirus, though now shaded by 
the veil of night/ Another moment, — and Costello 
held the beautiful Zoraida in his arms. They had 
just turned, to descend to the horses, when two bri- 
gands rushed from behind the rock, and, with the 
cry of 'Faithless Zoraida!* — 'Villain Inglese!'— 
plunged a dagger into each of their hearts. The 
following morning saw the corpses of the beautiful 
Zoraida and the unfortunate Costello in the market- 
place of Corfii." 

Such was the story. Jessie rose up to depart ; 
and suddenly threw herself, with a scream, into 
Hartland's arms. Three men, masked, and well- 
armed, rushed from behind the rock, and seized 
upon Jessie. Hartland, quite unarmed, fought 
like a lion. He was, however, soon overpowered, 
and beaten to the ground, where he lay bleeding 
profusely; while the villains, with ruffian grasp, 
bore away the unhappy Jessie in a state of total 
insensibility. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Yet one kiss on yon pale clay. 



And those lips once so warm ; my heart ! my heart !" 

Byron. 



I SHALL spare my readers the horror and disgust 
of describing what immediately followed the clos- 
ing event of the last chapter. Suffice it to say, 
that, after several hours, the unhappy girl opened 
her eyes, to find herself in a small camp-bed, in a 
large old-fashioned chamber, — but in what part of 
the city she did not know, — with an old woman 
sitting beside her ; and a few bottles, containing 
medicinal matters, lying close to her, as if they 
had been used for her restoration. Her first im- 
pulse was to scream, as a thick host of recollec- 
tions crowded on her. Then despair, with its 
withering feel, came to her aid, and showed her 
the inutility of such an effort. She, accordingly, 
submitted herself to that tacit resignation, of 
which, under the severest affliction, woman only 
is capable ; and sank back upon her pillow, totally 



got up, and said, '' Ana ! my bonnie wee thi 
Tm glad to see ye open yer sweet een once mc 
I was afraid he was ganging to lose ye after a'." 

" Who ? what do you mean ? where am I ?" a 
the unhappy girl, scarce comprehending' what 
said or heard. 

" Who ? — what do I mean ? — where are ye V* & 
the old hag, repeating her words ; ** why, wha 
I mean, but your ain dear Joe, Jamie : and w 
should ye be, but with Mrs. M'Clure, wha wo 
not hurt nobody ; provided," she added, " ti 
behave themselves quietly, and submit to w 
they cannot help, with patience." 

" Jamie ?--*Jamie who ? — What Jamie do ' 
mean V said the terrified girl again. 

" Why, wha should I mean," said the 
woman, ^' but your ain dear Jamie Stewart, i 
brought you away from that ruffian, Hartla 

sinri -will VkA xvitli vaii nrpfipntlv." 
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tnucli for even the nerves of that fiend of infamy 
to witness. She rushed from the apftrtment, and 
locking; the dooc after her, left tbe unhappy girl 
to battle with her own infirmity. It is impossible 
to discover how long' she continued in this state; 
but certain it is, that for some reason or other, 
many hours had passed over before her room was 
again entered. She was then found by some of 
the infernal gang of that abode of darkness, lying 
on the floor, nearly naked, and with every ray of 
that divine illumination, which once brightened 
the sweetest form the sun e'er shone upon, banish- 

Alas, poor Jessie! thine was a bitter story. — I 
knew her well : and though many years have now 
passed over, never shall I forg«t the harrowing 
look, with which her widowed and childless mother 
followed her beautiful, but insensible daughter, to 
the last abode of misery and madness. It made 
a great noise in Edinburgh at the time. The in- 
fernal gang of Todderick's Wynd were all sought 
out and dispersed, and the unfortunate Stewart 
escaped beyond the seas, to feed upon the bitter 
repinings of a guilty breast; which circumstances, 
rather than inclination, had urged him to. 

My story is nearly ended. The morning fol- 
lowing the attack upon the mountains, still found 
Hartland insensible from his wounds. The shep- 
herd, in making his rounds, found him covered 
with blood ; and, as he first thought, dead. He, 
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after a while, however, perceived some symptoms 
of life about him; and, finding in his pocket his 
card -case, with his direction on his cards, he 
quickly bore him thither, and procured for him 
the best surgical assistance. 

During many weeks, however, his case seemed 
precarious, — his frame had received such a shock: 
and, as recollection returned, his horror, and an- 
xiety for Jessie's fate, whose melancholy story was 
not then known in the city, considerably retarded 
his recovery. But his constitution, naturally strong, 
at length overcame his disease ; yet it was only to 
exchange his confinement and horrible anxiety for 
the more heart-rending certainty. The story of 
the unhappy Jessie had now become public, and 
Hartland heard it. Picture his feelings, reader, if 
thou canst ! Hartland was a man, as thou art, with 
the same passions and sentiments ; perhaps stronger. 
His first impulse was to rush to the asylum of 
misfortune, and hold her once more to his heart, 
though insensible to his misery. His friends wisely 
opposed it ; and a few days saw him set off to the 
continent, with a broken heart and a wounded 
spirit, to try and regain, in foreign lands and dis- 
tant travel, that peace and resignation he had so 
utterly lost at home. 
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** You that executors be made. 
And overseers eke, 
Of children that be fatherless. 
And infants mild and meek ; 



it 



Take you example by this thing. 

And yield to each his right, — 
Lest God, with such like miserye. 

Your wicked minds requite." 

Old Ballad of " Children in the Wood^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



" Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid. 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or waked to ezstacy the Hying lyte" 

Gbay. 



In one of the most northern counties of England, 
close to the Scottish border, lies the once flou- 
rishing, but now decayed, village of Marston; 
famous for little, at the present day, but a hand- 
some Grothic ecclesiastical pile, by the side of 
which, the modem votaries of religion have erected 
an unsightly appendage, yclept a church, sticking 
to the side of the former, like the sea aenemony to 
the wave- washed cliff; but, it is to be hoped, 
more for use than ornament. 

Within a few minutes walk of the village and 
church of Marston, lay, or still lies, the princely 
mansion of Glenville Lodge; in whose direction 
the rude, and nearly deserted street of the village, 
extended its solitary row of human habitations. 
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At the time my story commences, it was inha- 
bited by Sir Robert and Lady Glenville, who had 
for years enjoyed and spent a handsome fortune, 
with credit and respectability, in that neighbour- 
hood; their family was large, or, rather con- 
sisted of two families ; an elder daughter by a 
former wife, and a large young family by the pre- 
sent Lady Glenville. Sir Robert Glenville was 
considerably past the prime of life, or rather fast 
merging into old age, yet was his frame strong and 
muscular, and his habits those of a '^ green old 
age." 

It was on a fine Sunday evening in autumn, on 
which I shall take the liberty of introducing, for 
the first time, the dramatis personse of my story. 
The last peal of the organ had for some time 
ceased to vibrate through the ancient pile, — ^the 
scanty congregation were fast retiring into the 
vista of approaching twilight, — and Mary Glen- 
ville (Sir Robert's eldest daughter), with her little 
sister Emily, alone lingered among the last recep- 
tacles of fallen humanity. 

It is a scene to awaken the liveliest recollections, 
to recall the distant affinities of former days ; and 
as Dr. Johnson exclaimed over the ruins of lona, 
** That man is little to be envied," who could 
admit a frivolous or impure thought amidst the 
melancholy monuments of the grave. 

At a little distance from them, under the shade 
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of a Spreading yew-tree, lay a newly-covered grave ; 
Mary approached it ; — she beckoned her little 
sister (who was gaily tripping before her), to her, 
and pointing to the tomb, said, " See here, this 
newly-covered grave, decorated with garlands of 
flowers ; but a few days since we remarked the 
cowslips shedding their sweets in that very spot, 
under the shade of that yew; and now see 
their faded yellow flowers, (as if butlately pull- 
ed from the parent stem), decorating the last 
retreat of some, (most likely), young person. 
But a few days since we sat in this pleasant 
shade, and admired the setting sun gilding yonder 
Gothic window, as he sank behind the hills. Let 
us approach, and see if we can discover the 
name of the being who now inhabits it. 

A simple stone stood at the head, and another 
at the foot ; but no epitaph or trophy told, in 
pompous words, who slumbered there. A few 
wild flowers, woven into a garland, were laid across 
the green sod that covered the body, and a little 
paling of sweetbrier, interwoven with honeysuckle, 
shed their sweets over, and enclosed the place. 
They seemed to be the last tribute of aflection to 
departed love ; and arranged with no ordinary 
taste. 

Mary, with her little sister, lingered about the 
spot for some time, each engaged in different me- 
ditations; the gay little Emily sighed over the 
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drooping flowers, while her more serions ate 
thought what must have been the feelings tlH 
prompted their being strewed there. 

It was, as I said, a fine aatumnal evening, d 
the setting sun had just shed his' last ray « 
the church spire, over their heads ; and the oA 
lows twittering, as they flew through the opa 
windows of the old abbey adjoining the chuni 
seemed as if mocking the sonorous tone oftk 
owl, as he glided through the ruined arches. 

'Mt is time for us to think of getting home,' 
said Mary, as she took her little sister by the band, 
and walked to the other side of the church-yarf, 
to a side-door of which she had the key ; — tk 
main entrance was at some distance from them, aoi 
had been for some time locked up ; but by tk 
kindness of the sexton, Mary had got a key of tin 
private door, which led into a green lane, whki 
conducted her, by a short way, to her fatheri 
house. 

She had scarcely reached the door, and was going 
to apply the key to the padlock, which hung, for tk 
sake of security, almost concealed in a thick bod 
of ivy, when her attention was arrested by a deq^ 
drawn sigh ; and, starting round, she beheld some 
thing white in the direction of the tomb they kan 
just left. 

Mary Glenville was not one of those fashionabi 
young ladies, who recoil with affected horror a 
every unusual appearance in the dark ; she neve 
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allowed herself to imagine that it was other than a 
human form ; and she guessed, very naturally, that 
there must be something more than ordinary in the 
circumstances that could induce a person, at that 
late hour, to watch by the grave of a departed 
friend. 

She, therefore, resolved to inquire into the 
case, and to endeavour to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of a fellow-creature if possible. For this 
purpose, taking her little sister once more by the 
hand, she retraced her steps, in order to get a 
nearer view of the object that had excited her 
interest. 

The moon, which had just then risen above the 
horizon, and was again enveloped in a dark cloud, 
enabled them to steal unperceived behind the trunk 
of a large elm, within a few paces of the tomb, from 
whence they could easily mark all that was going 
on ; and, just as they had arranged themselves in 
their places of concealment and observation, a 
silver ray, breaking from behind the cloud, fell 
directly on the face of the person before them. 
She appeared in an attitude of deepest devotion ; 
and as the livid light fell on her pale and interest- 
ing features, her eyes reflected its splendour with 
more than ordinary brilliancy. 

She was simply attired in a plain mourning suit, 
and a white handkerchief was bound gracefully 
round her head, which had at first attracted Mary's 
notice. Her figure was tall, and graceful in the 
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extreme ; and her appearance, altogether, bespoke 
her much above the ordinary inhabitants of the 
village. 

She arose suddenly, on observing the briiliancy 
of the moon, as it once more seemed to sail unim- 
peded through the liquid sapphire; and, rabing 
her hands and eyes to Heaven, seemed, for a mo- 
ment, lost in mental supplication ; then, suddenly 
adjusting the handkerchief on her head, she walked 
round to the other side of the tomb, and busied 
herself in arranging fresh flowers into a garland, 
and replacing those already withered. 

She continued engaged in this manner for some 
time ; and, at length, as if some sudden thought 
had struck her, she started up, and walked quickly 
to the small door Mary had just left, and, taking a 
key from her pocket, opened it, and proceeded with 
a hurried pace down the lane. 

Mary continued in her place of concealment 
until she had passed, and then followed her in 
silence through the door, and down the lane. 
They proceeded in this manner for some time; 
and, at length, at the turn of a corner, Mary 
observed her enter a small cottage which was but 
lately fitted up, and which she remembered, a few 
weeks before, in a state of decay, and uninhabited ; 
yet already the tender shoots of the woodbine were 
beginning to entwine themselves round the new- 
painted green lattice-work, in front of the cottage. 



and the pink and carnaltoD to put forth their 
flowers, and revel in the richness of the newly-dug 
earth. Every thing bore the hand of recent im- 
provement, and exhibited a no ordinary taste in 
the cultivator. 

Mary's curiosity could no longer resist what ap- 
peared to her so uncommon ; and, without further 
ceremony, she was proceeding; to inquire into the 
state and circumstances of the being that had ex- 
cited her interest; when, at the very door of the 
cottage, her footsteps were arrested by an old wo- 
man, for many years well known in the village. 

Old Martlia had long been known in that part of 
the country as a poordecrepid old woman, remark- 
able for nothing but her poverty; but yet one who 
occasionally resorted to the tricks of a fortune- 
teller to obtain from the more credulous few tiie 
scanty pittance, on whom her appearance of po- 
verty had no effect. The longest thing Mary could 
recollect, was Martha's crossing her hand with a 
silver sixpence she had just received, and promising 
her all kind of golden prospects, the splendour of 
which always increased in proportion to the size of 
the piece of money she crossed ber hand with, and 
which of course always became her own ; but for 
the last three or four years, she had disappeared 
from the neighbourhood, and nobody knew what 
was become of her. Many supposed her dead, and 
regretted her as the bearer of each IJtUe bit of 
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newB or scafidal in the village ; nor was tkere any 
intelligenoe of tier, until about three weeks befbit 
the time my narrative commences, when she wfa 
seen once more, with her keen black eyes, and tat- 
tered red cloak, gliding about the old walls, with 
more of a look of mystery than she nsuall j wore ; 
nor did she mingle with the gude wives of tiie vil- 
lage in the s&me familiarity as formerly; and, ia 
one instance, she was detected by moon-l^ht m 
conversation with a strange gentleman. However, 
those things were not considered worthy of forther 
notice; and she continued to glide about as usual, 
except when now or then some of the villagers 
remarked how much better Martha walked than 
formerly, and bow much younger she was looking ; 
but the moment it came to her ears, she was 
instantly seen to limp more, and to have an addi- 
tional rent in her garment. 

Mary, well pleased at the appearance of an -eld 
acquaintance so well able to satisfy her iiM|iiiry, 
was proceeding to solicit admission to the cottage, 
in hopes of being of service to the person she had 
seen enter, when, at the very threshold, her foot- 
steps were arrested by the old woman, witb *^ No, 
no. Miss Mary! the time will yet come, when yon 
will be a welcome, the most welcome, visitor.; but 
not now." 

This excited 'her interest more : it was a x»>nlb8- 
sion on the part of the old woman that there wai 
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■cnofl mystery attached to the circumstance, in 
which she was in some measure coocerned ; — she 
was to be, at some future time, the most welcome 
visitor, but not yet. 

She could gel nothing more from the old woman ; 
and was obliged to return home disappointed at the 
preaeut failure of her benelicuit inteotioDa, but re- 
volving' in her own mind bow she should act in 
future. 

The more she reflected on the words of the old 
woman, the more they appeared mysterious. Had 
she ever seen that face before ? — there was a some- 
thing in it, as the soft moon-light illumined each 
pale, but finely-formed feature, which she thouglit 
she ought to recollect; but when or where she 
could not tell. Again, she thought it resembled a 
portrait in her father's gallery, which she had 
heard was her mother's, who had been long dead. 
She thought she ought to know the features; but 
whether it was from their resemblance to the por- 
trait, or to serme person she had really seen, she 
could not at all recollect ; and of that mother, 
whose portrait she had seen, she knew as little. 
Her father had married again ; nor did Mary, from 
his lips, nor from any one else's, ever hear one 
syllable of her departed mother. She had, it is 
true, some ill-associated ideas of her funeral, — of 
that bustle, and length of faces of the servants 
beside her sick-bed, and blacic frocks, &c. ; but all 
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all seemed a dream to her ; they were but faint 
traces, seldom called to mind ; and they all broke 
on her now with a force she could not account for. 
She resolved to see the old woman again, and get 
her to clear up the mystery as soon as possible. 
With this intention, she returned home ; where we 
must leave her for the present, to enjoy her further 
reflections, while we reserve for another chapter 
some more interesting narrative. 



THE FOURDLING. 



*■ I wDD't deacribe»- — deBcription is mj forte ; 
But every fool describes in ihose bright days." 

Bon JuQii. 



In the meantime, the fair source of all this interest, 
had retired to her cottage, little suspecting the 
aensation she had excited, and with her thoughts 
little occupied beyond the sufficiently ample sphere 
of her owD misfortunes; she had accidentally re- 
turned to thai part of the country, after an absence 
of many years, from the land of her fathers, which 
she did not at all recollect. 

But we must here dip a little into her early his- 
tory, to develope her story ; which, as being more 
connected with thai of Sir Robert Glenville, than 
at present appears, I must take a long retrospec- 
tiye review of his life and affairs, to make her 
narrative intelligible. 

The early part of Sir Robert Glenville's life, had 
Leen spent entirely on the Continent, and in ram- 
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bling about and reviewing those works of art and 
nature, at that time deemed indispensably neco- 
sary to the perfection of a gentleman^s edaci> 
tion. 

It was in one of those rambles over the Lower 
Alps, and, at a season of the year when natme 
had assumed her most terrific aspect to the Eng- 
lish traveller, that Sir Robert, (then Mr. Glen- 
ville), separated from his party ; and, after roaming 
over tracts sufficient to scare the less hardy adven- 
turer, found himself, at sunset, at the door of a small 
hotel, which seemed separated from the rest of the 
habitable world, by interminable snows ; and in a 
country much infested with robbers. 

He resigned his horse's bridle into the hands of 
the first person who seemed willing to receive it 
and proceeded as expeditiously as possible into tbe 
reception-room of the little inn ; and seated him- 
self, without ceremony, by the already decaying 
embers of the scanty fire. 

The room, on entering, appeared so dark and 
still, that he at first fancied himself alone ; but as 
soon as his eyes became familiar to the dusky light, 
he perceived that he was not the only occupant of 
that cheerless cell. In a remote corner of the littk 
room sat two men, whom he could perceiire, frooi 
time to time, to gaze on him with no kindly feeling 
for his unexpected intrusion. They appeared to 
have been interrupted in a conversatioti by the 
noise of his approach and sat with their heCidA close 
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together, without moving a muscle ; and through 
the dim glimmer which juEt then began to assume 
a more pervious character, from the application of 
Mr. Glenville's ridiog-whip to tlie decaying embers 
of the fire, he could perceive itiat tbey also were 
travellers; and, as well as he could judge from 
their dress, and the dirt scarcely yet dried on their 
jack-boots, they had not long occupied their situa- 
tion before his arrival. 

The elder (for one appeared much younger than 
the other), wbo seemed to be betweeo forty and 
fifty, wore a large grey travelling cloak over his 
inner garments, which concealed almost the entire 
of his person, and a slouch hat, that projected con- 
siderably beyond his face : while the younger 
appeared in the perfect garb of a gentleman, — in 
rather an extra hne dress for a traveller : he wore 
a richly embroidered coat under his travelling 
coat, from the upper button-hole of which was 
suspended, by a gold chain, a richly -embossed 
stiletto ; while a handsome sword hung from his 

Two cases of pistols lay on the table before them i 
from the different appearances of which, you could 
easily guess the owners ; one case contained heavy 
dark-looking pistols, tlie barrels of which, ifa little 
cleaner, you would guess to liave been of brass ; but 
which, from the coaling of dirt upon them, might as 
well be of any other metal ; the locks also seemeil 
of the same hue; and, except for the .] 
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^ the handles from the frequent application of tke 
hand, you would be led to conjecture that tfaejlnl 
not been removed from their shelf for many a loo^ 
day : while the others, like their owner, seemed to 
exult over their fellow-travellers, in external ap- 
pearance at least ; — their handles were handsomdj 
mounted in ^old, and their polished barrels and 
locks seemed as if better adapted for active dotj, 
than their more surly-looking companions. 

Mr. Glenville, after waiting some time, and 
not thinking it likely that silence would be fint 
broken on their part, got up, and begged to know 
if they .thought any thing could be got for supper 
at that miserable place;— that he was a traveller, 
who had come a long way, and felt very well in- 
clined to partake of whatever he could get. 

The men still preserved a dogged silence, and 
appeared as if unwilling to enter into conversatioi 
on any subject, but kept looking at each other, as 
if doubting what to think of the stranger. At 
length Mr. Glenville resolved on breaking silence, 
addressed the younger of the two in Italian, of 
which country his appearance bespoke him, aiad 
begged to know if they had long occupied their 
situation before him, and if they had been able to 
procure any provisions. 

The man immediately replied in the same lan- 
guage. He said they had arrived only a few mo- 
ments before himself, and were on their way from 



Genoa to Avignon, across the mountains ; and 
that, in consequence of the sudden lameness of 
their sumpter horse, they were obhged to put up 
at that place, where they were afraid they should 
pass the night uncomfortably, as the landlord ap- 
peared to be little disposed to be accommodating ; 
aod the neighbourhood was said to be infested 
with banditti. He said they had not made trial of 
being able to procure eatables, as their hampers 
were sufficiently furnished, being provided for a 
long journey, which he freely offered to iVIr. Glen- 
vilie: and added, that if his direction lay in the 
same way, and he would join their party, it would 
contribute to the safety of both, as the way was 

Mr. Glenville replied he should be most happy 
to accept both offers, and considered himself very 
fortunate in having fallen in with ao accommodating 
a companion, and particularly as the way would 
otherwise be fraught with considerable danger to 
himself, being unprovided with arms of any kind, 
in case of an attack ; and the probability of his 
falling in with his own party, was, he feared, 
remote. He said he would gladly take the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Avignon, which he had never yet 
seen, from whence be could let hie party know 
where to find him. 

In the mean time, the other man, who seemed 
to act the part of an attendant and travelling com- 
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panion, brought in the luggage, and provkled a 
comfortable repast, of which they all partook, and 
began to prepare for passing the night. 

It was resolved, in consequence of the in- 
security of the dwelling from the ravages of a dar- 
ing band of banditti, which infested that place, 
that one of them should watch while the others 
slept, with their arms in readiness, and that they 
should, in every way, be provided against an at- 
tack, which they much apprehended, as the people 
of the house were supposed to be in coalition with 
the banditti, which made the Italian, he said^ sus" 
pect Mr. Glenville on his first appearance. - 

The next morning, at day-break^ was appointed 
for the continuance of their journey, and the mean 
time was spent as agreeably as the inconveniences 
of a remote mountain inn, and the terror of im- 
pending danger, would allow. 



THE FOUNDLING, 



CHAPTER III. 




" Now, could ihou and I tab the tbierea, ■nd ga 
merrilj to London, it woulJ be argunienl for a week, 



Morning had scarce dawned in the East, and 
illMinined the tops of the rug'ged and snow-clad 
Alps, when Mr. GlenvJIle awoke, and began to 
prepare himself for his intended journey; nor were 
the Italians much behind him in activity : and they 
all Bet forward, with the energy of impatience of 
those who set out merely with the hope of arriving 
at their journey's end. 

The weather was particularly Gne for the time of 
year, and the horses nearly recovered from the 
iatigues of the preceding day: — everything pro- 
mised an agreeable and speedy termination to their 
journey. The country, in all the pride of romantic 
grandeur, which the Lower or Maritime Alps can 
assume, was gleaming in a burning sun, and each 
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proud and lofty mountain, lifting its snow-dad 
head to heaven, seemed as if born to support eack 
massy cloud which slumbered there. 

Mr. Glenville, ever awake to the charms of 
nature, was lost in admiration, and seemed to 
regret that, in scenes like this, time should not 
pause a little. The Italians were no less excited; 
and each, for a while, seemed so lost in silent 
thought, that feeling wanted utterance, and tbej 
waited for less witching scenes to express their 
pleasure. 

They had proceeded not many miles in thii 
way, and long ere evening had begun to cast her 
shade over each lovely spot, when the shrill tones 
of a woman's voice broke upon their ears ; each at 
once set spurs to his horse, and hastened to the 
spot from whence they imagined it to issue. It 
waxed fainter and fainter as they advanced, and 
had nearly died away, as they reached the spot 
from whence it proceeded, — then rose ag'ain, in a 
loud and despairing yell. As they approached a 
large rock, which concealed the scene of actioB 
from their view, behind it a woman lay, struggling 
in the arms of two men ; an infant child lay on the 
grass beside them ; and, at a short distance, a car- 
riage lay on its side, with the horses turned loose, 
as if upset by violence. 

The first act of the principal Italian was to dis- 
charge his pistol at the outside man. The ball 
took effect; for he instantly rolled on his back 
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and screamed; the other ioimediatelj jumped upon 
fais legs, and stood upon the oHensive, The dying 
man drew a pistol from hia girdle, and fired it at 
Mr. Gleoville, but without eSect ; he then waved 
his hand to his companion, and expired. The other 
rushed, with the speed of lightning, towards the 
carriage, mounted the first horse tha.t was near 
him, and galloped up the mountalos. 

All three then dismounted, and lifted the lady 
from the ground. She appeared unhurt, but fright- 
ened and fatigued beyond expression ; which, for 
some time, prevented the power of utterance: but 
when a few moments had recovered her, she poured 
forth prayers and blessiugson her deliverers. She 
strained her baby to her bosom, and then, with 
the wildness of recovered sense, she held it to 
Mr, Glenville, whom she perceived to be an Eng- 
lishman, as a pledge of his country, and besought 
him to gnard it. A few moments more, and a 
little refreshment from the Italian's store, brought 
her to calmer reason, and enabled her to go through 
a narrative of her misfortunes. 

She and her husband and child, were on their 
way in an opposite direction from theirs, viz. from 
Avignon to Genoa, in their own carriage, when 
they had been attacked near the place where 
they had found her. A large body of men, she 
said, mshed down from the mountains, and seized 
on the horses ; that the guards they had brought 



brought I 
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with them fled, and they were left wholly to tk 
mercy of this daring gang, who quickly fell totk 
work of plunder. Her husband, Sir Greorge Gienvilk^ 
undeterred by the number of his asaailanta, ani 
fancying his own guards at hand^ had fired oi 
the first man that approached, and wounded hii 
desperately ; which so exasperated the gung; tbt 
they instantly broke open the carriage, and dng- 
ged their victim to a neighbouring pit, where, the 
feared, they had long since terminated hit •uffa* 
ings, as they then returned, and, with their bloodj 
hands removed herself and her child, but with- 
out offering any violence, while they iip«et the 
carriage, and plundered it of every article of 
value. 

Having completed that, they departed, ieaviic 
her and the child untouched, except tboad tfo 
who remained hovering about the remoAQiU ^ 
their violence, until the rest of the gaDg had lie- 
parted, as if ashamed to fulfil their viilanout de- 
sires before even their own party. 

The gang had no sooner departed from their 
sight, among the hills, than those two advanced. 
One removed the child from her arms, and hiid it 
on the grass, while the other approached her per- 
son, and tried, by entreaties and intimidatiiMu, to 
urge her to a compliance with his withes ; which 
when he found unavailing, he had reoourte to vit- 
lence, in which his brutal companioD was »— fp^i 
him ; and they had nearly overpowered her, whet 
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r thnely assistance saved lier from n'hat was worse 
than a thousand deaths, 

Mr. Glenville listened attenlivdy to her story, 
■nd seemed lost in thoiigbt. At length, awaking 
trom his reverie, he exclaimed, " Sir George Glen- 
ville ! What, of Glenville Lodge, in the shire 

" The same," said she; " but 1 fear they have, 
ere this, terminated his existence;" and she burst 
into a paroxysm of despair. 

After a while she recovered, so far as to be able 
to lead the way to the place, where, she imagined, 
they had conveyed her husband. 

They found Sir George in a dreadful state of 
agony and iveakness, but still alive. He had been 
left as dead ; bnt tlie freshness of the air something 
revived him. He quickly recognised his wife, and 
blessed her deliverers. For himself, he said, he 
had but a short time to live, as his wounds, he 
knew, were mortal. At any rate, one of them, — a 
sword thrust through the body, — which one of the 
ruffians had given him before departing, from which 
a rapid stream was flowing : he also acknowledged 
his relative, whom he had once seen before, and 
admitted him as the heir to the title, and heir-at- 
law to his fortune, in case of the death of his child. 
He spent his few remaining moments in commend- 
ing his wife and infant to his care, and breathed 
his last in blessings on their deliverers. 
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As soon as all appearance of vitality had di»- 
appeared in the unfortunate Sir George Glenvilk, 
the party lost no time in preparing for their de- 
parture from that scene of horrors, and remo?mf 
to some place of security, ere the approach of 
nighty or before the rest of the gang, informed by 
the man who escaped, should have time to retun 
and take vengeance for the loss of their comrade. 

They repaired the carriage, which had suffered 
little injury, and, yoking their own horses, were 
soon ready for starting ; which they did at a good 
pace, placing Lady Glenville, nearly insensible, in- 
side, with Mr. Glenville (now Sir Robert) by her 
side, to take charge of the child, while the elder 
Italian acted as postillion — the other sitting on the 
back seat, and watching the body of the late Sir 
George, which was strapped on the roof. Thus pro- 
ceeding, they were soon out of danger ; and, after 
a few days travelling, in which it is not necessary 
that we should follow them, they arrived at Ayignon, 
from whence the English party were to get by the 
Royal Canal and the Garonne to Bourdeauz, and 
from thence proceed to England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

He had not kept these pretty babes 

A twelve month and a day ; 
But for their wealth he did devise 

To make them both away." 

Old Ballad of ** The Childrm in the Wood." 



It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the painfulness 
of Lady Glenville's feelings, at her first return to 
that home she had left, but a few months before, in 
the full plenitude of health and happiness. 

Sir George and Lady Glenville had been but a 
few months married, with all the prospects of con- 
tinued happiness which the married state could be- 
stow, — in the full possession of every enjoyment 
health and fortune could lend, — when they left 
their home and country, to enjoy, beneath the 
broiling sun of Italy, scenes, which fashion and 
prejudice had alone rendered superior to those 
they had left. 

Of their subsequent misfortunes, my readers are 
already apprised. 1 shall, therefore, pass over the 

L 

C 
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first six months succeeding Lady Glenville's return 
from the Continent, as little chequered with inci- 
dent, and arrive at that period of our history in 
which Glenville Lodge became the scene of more 
animated exertion. 

In the mean time, some changes had taken 
place : Sir Robert, residing at Glenville Lodge, as 
agent and guardian of the heiress, had wooed and 
married the beautiful Miss Courtay, who, ere Lady 
Glenville's marriage with Sir George, bad lived 
with her as bosom friend and companion, and 
had, after that occurrence, gone with them to the 
Continent; but, fortunately for herself, remained 
behind, at Avignon, to follow by sea to Genoa, 
with some other friends, the baggage, &€., when 
the unfortunate occurrence took place, crosBing 
the mountains, before narrated. By the delay of 
the sailing of the vessel, she awaited her return to 
Avignon, and returned with her in the melancholy 
procession to England. 

Happy in her condolence. Lady Glenville expect- 
ed in her company all the assistance and comfort, 
under her severe affliction, which the affection of a 
long-tried friend could bestow ; and she marked 
with satisfaction the growing intimacy between her 
and Sir Robert Glenville, which, in a few months, 
she beheld with pleasure converted into an indisso- 
luble union. 

But ambition and self-interest, in too many cases, 
prevail over the feelings of gratitude ; and the an- 
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^ppy Lady Glenville soon found that her late bo 
valued friend was diminishing in those attention! 
which had so long endeared her as a companion ; 
and that she herself and her child were beginning to 
be considered in that house (to which Sir Robert 
and his Lady were only entitled in the capacity of 
agents and guardians,) aa restraints on their per- 
sons, and impedimenta to their fortunes. 

A daugerous complaint, which just then began 
to show itself, from the effects of grief and disap- 
pointment, proceeded to make rapid encroach- 
ments on her already exhausted frame ; and a fen 
weeks more compelled her to resign, into the hands 
of those, in whom she had now lost all conRdence, 
tlie infant and orphan heiress of the Olenvill? 
estate. 

The funeral passed over with all the semblance 
of woe and expense, suitable to the dignity of thi 
person; and Sir Robert and his lady continued 
Glenville Lodge as guardians to the infant heiri 
and the first year blessed their nupdals with' 
blooming girl. 

The memory of what had been had nearly passed 
away ; and Sir Robert, in full possession of all the 
extensive estates, endeavoured to obtain the respect 
and friendship of his neighbours by the splen- 
dour of his entertainments and the fame of his 
hospitality. 

Still it was beginning to be suspected 
that Sir Robert and Lady Glenville 
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happy at home, in each other's company^ as they 
appeared in public ; and the time had again is 
quick succession returned, when Lady Glenville 
was about to present her husband with another 
child, when an occurrence took place which made| 
an alteration in their entire affairs, and gave rise 
to much private opinion in the country, though 
not expressed. 

The infant heiress was suddenly taken ill ; and, 
before the arrival of any medical assistance, had 
expired. Nobody was permitted to see the corpse; 
and the funeral was hurried over with the sane 
pomp and parade of woe ; and Sir Robert, perfectly 
established in possession of the extensive estates 
of Glenville Lodge, seemed, with his lady, in the 
enjoyment of every good which this world could 
bestow. 
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CHAPTER V. 



*' At length his lonely cot appears in view. 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

The expectant wee things todling» stacker thro', 
To meet their dad in flictering noise an' glee : 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily. 
His clean hearth-stone, his thriftie wifie's smile. 



** But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same. 
Tells how a neehbour lad cam o'er the moor. 
To do some errand and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek. 
With heart-struck anxious care inquires his name ; 
While Jenny hafflins, is afraid to speak : 
Weel pleased, the mother hears ; its nae wild worthless rake. 



<< 



Wi kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben, 
A strappan youth, he taks the mother's e'e ; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit no ill ta'en ; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye : 
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The 3^uD|jster'8 artless heart overflows with joj ; 

But blate and laithfu*, scarce can weel behave. 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles can spy. 
What makes the youth sae bashfu' and sae grave ; 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave." 

Burns* Cotter* s Saturday Night, 

We must here for a while desert the legitimate 
order of our narrative ; and for the better elucida- 
tion of our story, translate our readers into the 
bosom of a simple farmer's family, whose cole- 
quial dialogue will be found more conducive to the 
development of our tale, than any thing we could 
offer. 

'< Run to the top of the hill, child," said Mrs. 
Edgecombe, wife of Farmer Edgecombe, to her 
daughter Jenny, a smart blooming girl of sixteen, 
^^ and see if your father is coming ; the night is 
beginning to wear apace, and the river, they say, 
is deep after the late rains. If there is any ap- 
pearance of a great flood, call in at Farmer Gk)od- 
man's ; he'd lend his horse, Tm sure, to draw your 
father's cart through the river ; as you know it was 
to have been heavy laden coming from the market." 

'' Yes, mother; or Robert Spearman would lend 

a hand,-— or William^ " said Jenny, iidgetting 

about the house ; ** but had I not better take off 
the potatoes first? — they are beginning to boiU 
and lay the slices of bacon on the gridiron. Fa- 
ther always likes to have them hot and ready whe n 
he comes in." 
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" Very well," said her mother ; "do as you 
think your father wishes : but who is this William 
you mentioned V 

" Oh !*' said Jenny, trying to conceal a blush, 
which was just beginning to mantle on her fair 
cheek, and was almost hidden by her flowing locks; 
** don't you know William ? — he is nephew to the 
new steward down at the lodge. He is — *' and 
she was beginning to run on with a whole string of 
accomplishments, when her mother cut her short, 
with ** Weel, never mind ; gang out now, and see 
after your father." 

Jenny did as she was desired ; and proceeded to 
the top of the hill, which commanded, for a long 
way, a view of the road along which the farmer 
was to travel ; but no sign of her father was there. 
The river, which lay near a quarter of a mile from 
her, was chafing its banks, and foaming with 
more than ordinary ire. Jenny's heart sank within 
her, as she turned, once more, towards her own 
home. " My poor father," said she, aloud, •' will 
never be able to pass that flood." 

" Hoot awa, lassie ! never fear that," said a 
voice from behind ; and Jenny turned in amaze, 
and beheld her friend William close at her heels. 

" Oh ! Willie, Willie !" said Jenny, " a friend 
in need, is a friend indeed ; and I never wished 
for you so much before." 

" Why so ?" said William ; " what can I do 
for you now ?" 
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" Oh," said Jenny, ** my father has t6 pass 
that dreadful flood below ; and I don't know how 
he can ever accomplish it ; it has risen so much 
since morning." 

*^ Never mind that," said William ; " let us 
wait here a-bit, and see if he is coming ; perhaps 
he would not come this way at all ; but go round 
the bridge, yonder, fearing the flood." 

** God grant it !" said Jenny ; "for he can 
never pass that flood by himself." 

** Never mind that," said William ; ** if he 
comes there, he shall pass it, or I'm no man : but 
come along, my Jenny, 'tis long since we met; 
and 1 must have a little talk with you. Did you 
hear the news, girl, down at the lodge ? The 
little infant is dead ; and Sir Robert is now de- 
clared heir." 

*' Is he, indeed," said Jenny ; ** I did not hear 
that before ; and how long is she dead ?" 

" Only the other day," said William ; " and 
she was buried the next day : and people say 
queer things are happening at the lodge. Martha, 
the nurse, has been missing ; and two or three of 
the old servants have been turned away. Some 
say her ladyship is very unhappy ; and that Sir 
Robert is likely to lead the tenantry a different 
life from what the late Sir George did. For my 
part I don't mind : but he's a proud man ; and 
never cares to praise any thing one does for him." 
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" Ah, but/* said Jenny, " if we do our duty 
we need not care what people say of us." 

** Yes, to be sure," said William ; ** but when 
one does his best, he likes to be commended for it. 
Sir Robert never says a word, but orders you to do 
this or that, as if he were talking to a dog ; and does 
not so much as thank you for all your exertions. 
For my part, (but people must hold their tongues,) 
I think he never should have gotten the property : — 
all is not fair." 

" Tush, tush," said Jenny ; " for God's sake, 
Willie, hold your tongue. What's God's will, 
must be. If the child's dead, why that can't be 
helped ; and Sir Robert must be heir, as is his 
right. Sir George, they say, was murdered abroad 
by robbers ; and his wife died here ; and now his 
child and all, as luck will have it for Sir Robert. 
Tis a bad wind which blows nobody good, as the 
old saying is. Come along, Willie ; there is no 
use in waiting here ; my father will not come home 
to-night : or else he has gone round the bridge." 

And William and she retraced their steps to the 
farmer's cottage. 

" No sign of father yet," said Jenny, as she 
once more entered the cottage. *• William and I 
have been looking out for him this some time ; but 
there is no trace of him : and I fear he will scarcely 
be able to pass the river. But William, here, has 
kindly promised to assist him : — but, hark ! mother 
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don't I bear a cart V* And William and Jenny 
once more sallied out. 

^' Oh, yes, indeed V said Jenny, running back ; 
** here's father : he has, as William suspected, 
come round by the bridge ; and here he is just 
at hand." 

''Tut lassie, what so late out at night," said the 
farmer to his bonny daughter, as he came up to 
them ; " and who is this with you ?" 

'' Only William, father, who has kindly come to 
give you some assistance over the flood." 

'' Hoot awa, child ! dost think that I am mad, 
to come over the flood at this time o' night ; but 
come along : I have got a present for you." And 
the farmer led the way into the house, followed by 
Jenny, all impatience, and William. 

" Hast supper ready, child," said the farmer, 
as he laid a small basket, covered by a white 
muslin handkerchief, upon the floor. '' Get sup- 
per quick ; but stay : 1 must go look after my 
luggage ; and see where that lazy varlet, Robin, is ; 
to look after my horse, and do you examine that 
basket, and discover what the contents of it are. 
I perceived it lying near the bank of the river, in 
danger of being washed away, when I was crossing 
the bridge ; and as it was getting dark, I thought 
it better to bring it home, until the owner was 
found." 

** Very true, father," said Jenny ; " but what 
do you think we have got here ?" said she, rais- 
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ing the corer ; " why a blooming child near two 
years old/* 

The infant seemed as if just awakened from a 
long sleep ; and stretched out its little arms to 
Jenny, who quickly relieved it from its confined 
situation ; where it seemed a miracle it could have 
remained so long quiet. 

The bottom of the basket was simply stuffed with 
straw; and the child, except for a coarse linen 
covering next its skin, was perfectly naked. It ap- 
peared incredible, how the child could have endured 
the cold, it being near the middle of October, with 
such slight covering, without complaining, or suf- 
fering injury ; yet it appeared perfectly healthy, 
and smiled in return for Jenny's caresses. 

^^ I thought you should have another child, for 
the one that you lost," said the honest farmer, 
turning to his wife ; '^ and there it is for you : 
take care of it. It were a sin to throw away the 
the gifts of Providence : de*il a parish poor-house 
it shall gang to; but you shall nurture it with 
your ain hands. Who knows what may turn up ; 
this may be the child of some great body, that 
would make our fortune yet." 

" De'il a much fear of that," said his wife, 
drily, " from its clothing ; but, however, it is a 
pity to let the poor little thing starve ; so Jenny 
prepare some bread and milk for it, and put it in 
your ain bed ; and it shall be your child." 

** Very well,'* said Jenny, in the greatest de- 
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light; 'Mt shall want for nothing from me; and 
we'll call it Alice, after poor little sister that died ; 
but Willie, Willie man," said Jenny, who, even in 
the hurry of the moment, did not forget her lover : 
'' you are not ganging away sure ; supper is just 
ready, and ye maun as welt stay and take share of it." 
"No, no," said William, "it is getting late ; 
and I maun gang down and look after the cows in 
the meadow, by the river side, before I gang to 
bed. Good bye, Jenny : I shall soon see you 
again." 

" A blithe lad that," said the farmer to his wife, 
as William left the door ; ** he'd, may-be, be a 
good match for our Jenny yet, if the laird would 
but give him a wee bit farm." 

" Hout !" said his wife ; " don't be putting sic 
things in the girl's head, at her time o' day. It 
were better for her to mind her spinning and her 
knitting, than think of sic things. But where did 
you meet this William ?" said her mother, soften- 
ing ; " how long have you known him ?" 

So poor Jenny was obliged to hide her blushes, 
and confess she had known him for some time. 

** He is nephew to farmer Robson, that was," 
said Jenny, ** that lived down at the Cairn-side 
farm ; now steward to the new laird. His father 
lived a long way off ; but he used to be down at 
his uncle's sometimes : and since his father is 
dead, and his uncle removed to the cottage in the 
paddock, he lives with him entirely ; and looks 
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after the farm. He tells me/* said Jenny, fiddling 
with the pewter dishes, and almost throwing down 
one of them upon the cock's head, which had, un- 
fortunately, settled to roost under the dresser, and 
which instantly set up a cry of terror, at being so 
suddenly awakened from his slumbers. 

The cackling of a goose, they say, once saved 
Troy ; and so now the screaming of the cock saved 
Jenny from the disclosing of a secret : — namely, 
that William expected his uncle's farm at the 
Cairn-side ; but that was not yet known, and was 
to have been a profound secret ; when the farmer's 
former expression iiearly wrung it from poor 
Jenny, in her delight, until the unfortunate, or 
rather the fortunate occurrence of the cock, re- 
called her again to reason. 

" The animal is clean daft," said the farmer : 
" Jenny, what the de'il have you done, to set him 
skawking so about the house ?" 

" Oh, 'tis nothing," said Jenny ; " 'tis only a 
little fright he got; but he's going to roost again, 
and will be soon quiet." 

" Very well, child," said the farmer ; " come 
here and finish your supper; and see that the 
doors are locked, that we may get to bed ; for I 
am tired after the day." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" He bargained with two riifiians strong. 
Which were of furious mood» 
That they should take those children young. 
And slay them in a wood. 

" And told his wife and all he had. 
He did the children send. 
To be brought up in fair London, 
With one that was his friend." 

Old Ballad of the " Children in the Weed.'* 

Our story must now turn to William, who had 
left the farmer's house in great delight, at the suc- 
cess of his first introduction ; and was proceeding 
joyfully to look after some cows of his master's, 
when he was accosted by Robin ; who had taken 
advantage of his master's absence, to get, as be 
said, himself a drop of drink. 

** Why, Robin !" said William, " your master 
is mad at your absence ; he is returned this half 
hour, and has been looking for you to take care of 
the horse." 
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But how came you, Master William," said 
Robin, " to be about my master's house at thia 
hour? — Aha! you have been making up to Miss 
Jenny, I believe.— Well ! come, don't tell on me. 
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old clothes, and ribbons. 

" I3 not this very odd ?" said he, " Conung to- 
wards the bridge, while ago, 1 saw a woman come 
down to the river, which you know is roaring 
(Ireadfully, and very deliberately place those on a 
stone just over a deep hole, and strew those old 
clothes on the bank ; then place a basket, she had 
brought witii her, on a stone in the river, as if 
every wave would wash it away. 

" She then returned the way she came, and I 
stole after lier, to see which way she went ; and 



! absent, in pursuit of her, the basket 
away 1 for, on my return, I found no- 
.hese old things, just where I had seen 
them."— (Of what had become of the 
time, ray readers are probably 
aware.) 
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" But which way did she go, Robin ?" said Wil- 
liam ; " and how far did you follow her ?" 

" Oil," said Robin, " 1 followed her a long way: 
she went np the Burn side, but 1 could not catch 
her, nor see who she was ; and once or twice, I be- 
lieve, she thought she was followed, for she quick- 
ened her pace, keeping close to the hedges. So I 
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gave up the chase, and returned to see what she 
had left in the basket ; but when I came there, I 
found it was gone ; so I thought I might as wdl 
bring up those old things with me, though they are 
of no value, as leave them there to be lost." 

** All right," said William ; " say no more about 
it now, but gang in and mind your horse : don't tell 
the farmer any thing about it.*' 

Robin promised he would not, and they parted. 

Jenny was just shutting the door for the night, 
when a knock was heard, and she opened it again. 

It is Robin. "Father," said Jenny; ** don't 
you want him ? you were asking for him just now." 

"Oh, Robin I" said the farmer, awaking from a 
doze he had just fallen into ; " where have you 
been V 

** Indeed, sir," said Robin, ** I did not think you 
should have wanted me this evening, and I just 
ganged down to neighbour Speedwell's to see a 
sister of mine who's at service there." 

** A sister of yours, you lazy varlet !" said the 
farmer; ** you know right well you were down at 
the Punch-house;" and Robin began to stammer 
out assertions to the contrary; but his gait and 
eyes too much betrayed him. — " Well, g^t to bed 
now," said the farmer; "and, Jenny, bolt the door, 
and don't let us be disturbed again." 

Jenny did as she was bid, and once more bolted 
the door, and made the house up for the night. 

The next day Jenny spent in making clothes for 
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r little favourite, out of some old things of her 
I trnn, and she soon had her looking very neat and 
ilrim; and the little thing seemed to acknowledge 
the obligation by smilins; on her adopted mother, 
and acarcely ever crying, or becoming bold. 

Thus a couple of years paesed away; in which 
, time, the little Alice, for so we shall at present call 
her, made considerable progress in health and edu- 
cation. She could already scamper about, and call 
, Jenny her mamma, whom she ran after as she went 
I to milk the cows ; for which she was rewarded by 
i a sip of new cream. 

" I can't tel! how it is," said Mrs. Edgecombe to 
her crony, Mrs. Spearman, as they sat one even- 
ing over a peat fire, " that tliis child has made 
me so fond of her : she is so affectionate, and 
comes tome so smiling, that I almost think it is 
my poor little Alice come back to me again ; and 
poor Jenny, she doats on her as if she were her 
own child. But she is now beginning to get np, 
and the limes are bad ; yet I cannot find it in my 
heart to send her to a pooihouse; and the farmer 
says she shall stay as long as he lives, — and what 
signifies what she eats?" 

" Very true," observed Mrs. Spearman ; *' it were 
a pity to send sic a sweet little child as her on the 
bare world ; the neighbours will assist you in taking 
care of her, and it seems as if she were committed by 
Providence to your protection." 

" Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Edgecombe; "and ue'U 
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be kind to the poor little babe, if it were only for 
her name. Jenny called her after our poor little 
Alice, on her first arrival." 

*' She appears to be only a few months older 
than Miss Mary, down at the Lodge," obserred Mrs. 
Spearman ; '* perhaps, when she is a little older, 
she may be taken as a companion to her ; they say 
the lady is very good to the poor ; she, may-be, 
would, at least, do something for her." 

'' I'll gang down there, since youVe put mem 
mind of it, to-morrow," replied Mrs. Eldgecombe; 
'' or, may -be, Vd better wait a bit, until she gets a 
bit stronger, — in another year, when she'll make a 
play-fellow for Miss Mary." 

^* But, neighbour," said Mrs. Spearman, looking 
her crony straight in the face, ** is it not time for 
you to think of getting Jenny married ? She is the 
bonniest lassie in all the country; and they say 
Willie Leslie is dying for her. He has got bis uncle's 
farm, down at the Cairn-side, and that would be a 
sweet place for you to have her so near you." 

" Very true," answered Mrs. Edgecombe ; " but 
they are both too young, and had better wait a 
little." 

*' Never mind that," replied her crony, Mrs. 
Spearman ; ** Willie, they say, is a prudent, so- 
ber lad, and I'll pledge myself for Jenny. They 
say," Mrs. Spearman continued, changing the 
subject, ** that Martha, nurse to the young heiress 



It died, is about the country again, and begginga 
g, but looking ten years older than she did." 

" She was always a wild daft-looking jade>'^ 
, said Mrs. Edgecombe ; " the late lady picked h 
^ up somewhere abroad, where she had been with 
^ some nobleman's family. No good can ever come 
, of her, for the trick she played the farmer long 
ago, soon after their return, and injured him with 
Sir Robert." 
, " What trick did she play him?" inquired Mrs. 
I Spearman : " I thought the farmer was a great 
, friend of Sir Robert's." 

"And 80 he was," answered Mrs. Edgecombe, "at 
first, until that villanoiis hussy told such lies upoa 
him. She said she was walking ont with the in- 
fant one summer's evening, when she saw a man 
talking to the late lady in one of the walks. You 
know she was always suspicious, poor thing ! since 
her return. Well, as I said, this Martha overheard 
the man ; and off site posted, and told Sir Robert 
that Farmer Edgecombe was telling the lady stories 
about him and his lady, to the prejudice of herself. 
Now, I'm sure the farmer was no more there than 
I, was there, for he spent the whole of that day in 
town; but so she was believed, and Sir Robert 
could never bear the farmer since : and the cause 
of all was this, — because we refused hw credit for 
more drink ; for, you know, we sold it then." 
" Yes, but they say she is very great at the 
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great house again/' said Mrs. Spearman. ''Sow 
say she is to be taken in again , to take cared 
Master George ; but that I don't believe to be tk 
ease, for I saw Sir Robert with my own eyes, osi 
day, hand her a shilling, and tell her to go abof 
her business, when she was bothering him wkl 
some of her clavers : but, at any rate, she gets 
deal of money from him, — that's certain, — and >li 
is always about the house/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Oh, happy love ! where love like this is found ; 
Oh, heartfelt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 
I Ve paced much this weary mortal round. 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 
' If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 
In others' arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn, which scents the evening gale/ " 

Burns' Cotter*s Saturday Night, 

Thus these two worthies discussed the affairs of 
the country, while Jenny was out milking her 
cows, accompanied by her little favourite; who, 
with all the innocent prattle of a spoiled pet, was 
playing about the meadow, and pulling the butter 
cups. 

** Stay, Jenny," said a voice from behind, as 
she had just finished her last milking, and was 
going to depart ; — and Jenny turned, and beheld 
William close to her elbow. 
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** Oh, what brings you here?" asked Jenny, kl 
a half pettish tone; ^' I did not expect to seejoi 
again/' (laying an emphasis upon the two ltf| 
words.) 

*' I/' said William, who seemed a little coi-| 
scious of a want of attention to his mistress : "ii- 
deed, I could not help it ; but I hope you li 
forgive me when you hear what I was about." 

" Well, and what was you about V inquin^l 
Jenny, regaining something of her good temper, aii 
seeming flattered at the idea of an apology fromlie 
lover : " what was you about, Willie ? I have noi| 
seen you these two days," 

" No," said William, " I was obliged to goof | 
to my brother's. You know, my Jenny, I was bw- 
gaining with the laird about the farm down attkj 
Cairn-side; and he has consented to give it tome 
on the terms my uncle had it, provided I can get 
cattle to stock it, and a prudent wife to manage tbc 
dairy ; and I was off to my brother's to see and 
get some cows there." 

** And I suppose," observed Jenny, with a co- 
quettish smirk, '^ you were looking out for a wife 
there too." 

** Oh," replied William, with a smile, " I shan't 
go far for that ; and I told the laird I had a wife 
in my een." 

*^ And who desired you do that?" asked Jenny, 
in a half angry tone : *' and you may e*en keep bei 
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in your een, for you are not likely to have tier 
elsewhere." 

" Come now, Jenny," said William, " don't be 
angry;" and he followed the entreaty up with a 
smack upon her blooming cheek ; which, in spite 
of her blushes, dissipated her ire, and they walked 
to the house together, 

" Gang in now, my Jenny," observed William, as 
the/ got to the door of Farmer Edgecombe's cot- 
tage ; and he had laid down within the threshold 
the little smiling Alice, whom he had borne in his 
anus; — " gang in now, while I go down to meet 
the farmer, whom I see coming up the walk, and 
open my mind to him." 

" Yes, but," replied Jenny, " mind, — I did not 
give you leave to say one word about me." 

" Well, then," said William, " I suppose I mighi 
ai well turn about and go home, Jenny, for it was 
about you 1 intended to apeak ; and, you know, 
you promised me, last Martinmas, to become my 
bride ; and 1 have got the farm now, and — " 

" Well, I suppose," answered Jenny, who, like 
the rest of her sex, was only on a little bit of coquet- 
ting, " if I maun, I maun; and there's my hand, 
Willie, again. Provided my father approves, J 
shan't be the first to say nay." 

And off William posted, to open his mind to the 
farmer ; the result of which it is unnecessary to 
detail, as William was a good match and a quiet 
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sober lad, devotedly attached to Jenny, wtrtiBJ 
indeed, worthy of it. 

The marriage took place a few dayv after, lil 
all the rejoicing usual on such occasions; nil 
Jenny, with all the modesty and blushes reqi»ft 
on such occasions, resigned her charms into it 
keeping of her adored William; who madcaps 
miae, before the holy man, to love and cherish hr;{ 
which, I firmly believe, he intended to keep. 

The honest farmer, on the happy occasion, cfsj 
forgot his vow of sobriety, and literally rejoicelii{ 
the most unbounded hilarity of Bacchus ; andgoii' 
Mrs. Edgecombe, while fond parental tears eounri 
each other down her time-worn face» quaffed t 
bumper to the health and happiness of the yosi; 
couple ; and it was even said, that she fboii 
some difficulty in walking in a straight line to 
lier chimney-nook that evening. 

William was the happiest man living • and tk 
innocent Jenny , looking a little askance between 
a smile and a tear, could not say that she iw 
quite miserable. Even little Alice had a smik 
extraordinary for the company ; and, dressed oit 
in a new frock, which Jenny had made for her 
for the occasion, stood, a sweet specinnen of in- 
fantile beauty, fondling a little doll William had 
brought her from the neighbouring village; and 
innocently laughing at Mrs. Spearman, who tdd 
her, with a wavering gait and muddled eye, as she 
tossed off glass after glass, that her nose would be 



I out of joint. Tbe little Alice smiled, as 
though she understood lier, and turned to her 
mamma, Jenny, who foadly received her in her 
arms ; vowing, I believe, internally, from the af- 
fection with which she received her, that no child 
of her own siionld ever supplant her in her afiec- 

The nest morning William and Jenny look 
possession of their own cottage at the Cairo-side, 
accompanied by the little Alice, whom they both 
loved too tenderly to part with. 

The cottage William had fitted up with erery 
neatness consistent with his means; — in all of 
which he had consulted Jenny's taste, who now 
moved about with her little companion, the hap- 
piest of the happy, unsettling and resettling every 
thing, for the sole pleasure of putting her hands 
on her own property. She then visited her dairy, 
which was to be her own peculiar department, 
with which she appeared well pleased, and then 
strolled into the meadows to inspect her kine. 
The distance from her father's was only a few 
fields, which communicated by stiles, so that she 
had all the happiness of home, with the additional 
pleasure of having one of her own. Her next at- 
tention was to her flower-garden, which surrounded 
her cottage, and which in a short time she had in the 
neatest trim, sending its flowering creepers over 
the green trellice-work, to the very summit of the 
cottage. 
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Thus weeks crept on to this simple and 
couple. Blessed in each other^ they songfatsl 
external joys. William returned from his ploB^I 
ruddy with health ; and his appetite, keen fivl 
labour, to the nourishing and wholesome iutm 
fond and blooming wife had prepared for hiiJ 
and Jenny welcomed his return with an unsQUl 
kiss of pure affection ; then showed him the pn-l 
gress she had made in her dairy or her gaida 
and added a bowl of sweet cream, or a combij 
honey, to his evening meal. 

Thus the first three months passed on ; the littkl 
Alice, the heroine of my tale, having made eqsil 
proficiency. She could now even repeat one 
poem ; and could dress her .doll without assistance;! 
and was always to be found by her mamma's siiie,| 
as she called her, when in the fiower-g^arden, dig- 
ging with her little fingers, culling the sweetat| 
flowers, or watering those that drooped. 

It was thus she was employed one evening, wA\ 
Jenny by her side, fastening up some rose brancbfi 
against her cottage, when an open carriage dronl 
up. Jenny saw it was Lady Glenville and ba' 
maid and child ; and, getting suddenly off tk 
ladder to receive her, the wind blew her clothes, 
which frightened the pawing horses, and made 
them start and plunge. The coachman, taken oi 
a sudden, had relaxed his hold of the reins ; ani 
they, plunging suddenly round, overset the car- 
riage. It fell in against the paling of Jenny*! 
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garden. Lady Gleoville screamed ; yet, with grest 
presence of mind, seiainf; her little girl in hei- 
amiB, she bounded nver the paling, and alighted 
on & violet bank. The carriage then righted again, 
and the horses daslied away with the maid ser- 
vant in it ; and, notwithstanding the exertions of 
the coachman, who had time to recover himself, 
they held on, until coming against a bank at a 
corner of the road, the carriage was completely 
npset, and the servant thrown out and much 
hurt. 

Lady Glenville, immediately on alighting, and 
laying down her little girl, struck with the horrors 
of her escape, burst out crying, and fell senseless 
into Jenny's arms, who had hastened to receive 
and to congratulate lier. Jenny quickly bore her 
into the house, and administered whatever re- 
storatives her simple fancy suggested. She 
plucked the tail out of her screaming chanti- 
cleer, and thrusting it into the fire, applied it 
to her nose. She bathed her temples with spirits 
and water, and finally tried the most refreshing 
of all, a bunch of sweet violets, which she put into 
her hand as she opened her eyes. 

Lady Glenville, whom 1 have before mentioned 
as Miss Courtay, was a woman of surpassing 
beauty ; yet was there over her fine features a 
deep shade of melancholy, which perhaps height- 
ened the efFect of her richly-set-off charms. Jenny 
thought she had never seen any thing so lovely. 
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as she lay, pale and exhausted, on the rustic 
couch. She soon, however, recovered ; ai^ dpe&- 
iRg her eyes, inquired for her little gitU As sbe 
spoke, the door of the small apartment opei\gd, 
and the little Alice appeared, leading in the fairer, 
and something more juvenile-looking, Mary Glen- 
ville. 

Lady Glenville arose from her recumbent posi- 
tion,-*-she took the sweet children on her lap, aod 
kissed their innocent foreheads : they appeared 
delighted with each other ; and the little Alice was 
scarcely restrained by the presence of the strange 
lady, from constantly throwing her arms round 
the neck of the little Mary, and kissing her in 
rapture. 

'* So, Jenny," said Lady Glenville, who had pre- 
viously known her, '' this is the little Foundling 
I have heard so much of; she is, indeed, a sweet 
child : how old do you imagine her to be ?" 

" About three years and a half," said Jenny, 
^* as near as I can guess; she was picked up by 
the river, by father, about the time the young 
heiress died, which is now two years since ; and 
she then seemed to be about a year and a half 
old." 

A deep shade passed over the fine features of 
Lady Glenville ; she relaxed the child's hold from 
her little daughter, where they had sat together on 
her knee ; and placing her on the ground, gazed 
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face steadily for a moment : she then rather 
tly arose ; and promising that she would not 

the little girl ; but would call often to see 
:ook her leave, and walked towards the 
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CHAP. VIII. 



" K. John, 



Yet I love thee well ; 



And, by my troth, I think thou lovest me well. 

Hub. So well that what you bid me undertake ; 
Tho' that my death were adjunct to my act. 
By Heaven, I'd do it. 

K, John. Do not I know thou wouldst ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy. Ill tell thee what, my friend. 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And wheresoever this foot of mine doth tread » 
He lies before me. Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub, And I will keep him so. 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 

Hub. My Lord ? I 

A'. John. A Grave. 

Hub. He shall not live. 

K, John. Enough. 
I could be merry now. Hubert, I love thee 
Well. I'll not say what I intend for thee : 
Remember." ^ing John. 

What ideas occupied Lady Glenville, on her 
leaving the cottage, it may not be easy to guess ; 
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but certainly, from tlie flush of her complexjon, 
and the hurried uneasy gait with which she got 
over the stile, which led into her husband's epa- 
cious and sumptuous deweane, something of more 
than common import must have taken possession 
of her mind. 

On arriving, she shut herself up in the study 
with her husband, Sir Robert, and made acme 
communication which darkened hia brow for several 
days : seldom was he seen abroad ; and then more 
than once (a thing never known before), his fool- 
steps were directed toStewart's cottage; whose neat- 
ness and arrangement he failed not to praise. Tht 
little Alice met hia eye ; and in a tone of the most 
endearing fondness, he inquired into the circum- 
stances of her being found, and the mode in which 
he could be most useful to her. 

Jenny, delighted at the good fortune of her 
protegee, showed her off to the best advantage ; and 
readily told every thing connected with her his- 
tory, and the peculiar circumstances under which 
she was found ; failing not to remark, although 
unconscious of the meaning of her own words, 
that it was much about the time that the young 
heiress died; she gave him a lengthened detail of 
the finding of the old things by the river side, 
which she had heard from Robin ; and the situation 
IB which her father had found the basket. 

Sir Robert appeared perfectly satisfied ; and ex- 
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pressed much interest in her history ; which JeMJ 
naturally attributed to the dictates of humatiitj. 

A few days after, a formal invitatioii trrinil 
from the lodge, for the little Alice to join lb 
Glenville as playfellow and companion; witktl 
promise of being fully provided for, and all m 
wants carefully attended to,' if Jenny would n- 
sign her little favourite ; whose welfare she ts 
even invited to look after, as frequently at k 
inclination might lead her to leave faer own iiat| 
cottage, for that purpose. 

Jenny heaved a sigh : she returned many thasbl 
by the servant who brought the message; ui 
said she would wait upon her ladyship in tkl 
evening. 

After indulging in a flood of tears, and pressiig 
her little darling to her heart, she threw her cloik 
around her, and taking little Alice by the band, 
bent her way to her father's cottage. She there 
related all that had occurred ; and stated her dii- 
taste for the proceeding : she said her heart wouU 
break after her, — that she could not bear the idea 
of parting with her. 

" Tut, tut," said the farmer, " what is the girl 
sniffling about? Wouldst let your selfish fond- 
ness spoil the child's fortune ; it is the path i 
always chalked out for her ; she will be well edn- 
cated and well dressed, and what more do ye 
want for her? How could you give her the like? 
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and besides haviDg her uear yoxi ; — yon will have 
plenty of your ain before long;." 

All decided against poor Jeany; so slie was 
obliged to submit; and, after much sobbing, pro- 
mised, whea William returned in the evening, to 
take her to the great house. 

William's surprise was not a little, when lie re- 
turned from his day's labour, and heard of the 
offer; however, although not having any wish to 
pact with little Alice, his good sense directed him 
in the most prudent path; he readily pointed out to 
Jenny the superior advantages to be derived bv the 
little girl, in her being educated at the Lodtrevrith 
an only daughter, to that of being brought up in a 
cottage; and assuming his best attire, he per- 
suaded Jenny to lay aside her tears, deck out the 
little Alice to the best advantage, and accompany 
him to the lodge. 

as received most cordially ; 
ery attention being shown to 
, and an eng'agement that, 
istomed to her new situation, 
inipanion should spend the 
greater part of every day at the cottage, quite re- 
conciled Jenny to what she considered the child's 
good; and she went away smiling at her own 
weakness. 

Her hearth was, however, sad that evening ; 
not even William's earnest endeavours could chase 
away the gloom which hung upon her brow : in 
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vain he plucked the sweetest roses and violets, m 
placed them in her hand ; and even sought a m 
wild strawberries, which he had marked ri| 
in the sun, at the bottom of the garden : whenkl 
turned his back, they lay untasted before her. Betl 
soul seemed hanging on some absent thougkl 
The kitten, whose playful tricks had often amiuei 
her little Alice, and played upon the floor withk 
in chase of its own tail, had settled undisturbed i 
her little arm-chair, and seemed to have forgotto 
its frolicks ; while its keen eye, actively on tk 
alert, wandered round the house, in search of soikI 
absent and expected object. 

Mary observed it; and taking it in her lapyluUeil 
it into a more tranquillized purr. Thus wassk] 
engaged, when the door opened, and a tall, dark- 
featured, unhealthy-looking woman entered, audi 
uninvited advanced towards the fire, where Jenny 
was sitting. 

"Oh, Martha!" said Jenny, laying down tk 
kitten, " is that you ? — I have not seen you siwx 
the death of your poor infant; — where have yw 
been V* 

The woman started, and looked cautiously roiufl 
her. " Why, Mistress Stewart," replied Marthi 
at length, ** you know, after the death of the heiress, 
I had no business here ; the lady could not bear to 
see me ; so I went back to my own country, te 
Cumberland, where I got into service, until I heard 
that a maid was wanted at the Lodge to take care 
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of the young heir; and, as I was passing by, I 
thought I would just look in, and see you in your 
own house, although your mother was never very 
friendly to me." 

" As for that, Martha," said Jenny, " I bear no 
malice to any body, nor do I know even the cause 
of your dispute ; so sit down ; my husband will be 
here presently." 

Martha sat down, and cast an inquiring glance 
about the apartment ; at length, her eye rested on 
the little chaii from which Jenny had just with- 
drawn the kitten. 

" Why, Mistress Stewart," observed Martha at 
leng;th, pointing to the chair, " you had no need of 
such furniture yet a day !" and she cast a glance at 
the already enlarged dimensions of Jenny's person, 
" All in good time; — you have made preparation 
early." 

Jenny blushed and smiled : " Why, Mistress 
Martha," said she, " although I may not have 
wanted it for my ain bairn, I wanted it for what 
God has sent me. Have you not heard of the gift 
Heaven has sent me, to console my mother for 
little sister, that was taken away by the small- 
pox ?" 

' No," answered Martha, with an incredulous 
smile; "what was it?" and Jenny innocently re- 
lated the whole circumstance to her. 

' Where is the'little girl ?" said Martha, as she 
finished ; and Jeuny likewise told her of her re- 
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moval to the Lodge that very day, and of tk 
solitude it occasioned in her cottage. 

The woman's eyes brightened at the inte&l 
gence, and a fiendish flush passed over her piit 
cheeks. After a little desultory conversation, m 
a few remarks on the neatness of her cottage, m 
took her leave, and passed over the stile into tk| 
park. 

In less than an hour William entered : he hil 
been in the park valuing some bullocks, by the(fc- 
sire of Sir Robert Glenville. There was a pecnliar 
uneasy expression in his face, as he drew his chii 
towards the simple meal Jenny had provided fe 
him ; and, with a rougher hand than ordinary, ki 
displaced the kitten from his knee, which W 
crept there from a consciousness of former »t^| 
mitted familiarity. 

Jenny observed the rebuff to the poor littk 
animal; and looking, for the first time, steadily in 
her husband's face, she saw an unpromising ex- 
pression, which almost deterred her from furthe 
inquiry; but it instantly changed to a glance of 
fullest affection as their eyes met. 

'* William," said Jenny, then taking courage, 
** I almost feared to ask you the cause of yow 
glum look, — you frowned so ; but now that yw 
are yourself again, pray tell me the cause of yow 
being out of temper; — who, pray, offended youT 

** Oh, nothing, nothing !" replied William, trying 
to escape from the question. ** It was only the laird 
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and I differed about the price of a cow : he is a 
hard man, that Sir Robert Glenville." 

This answer did not quite satisfy Jenny ; but she 
feared to irritate her husband, whom she saw was 
annoyed at something or other; so she said no 
more, but patiently took her seat by the evening 
meal. 

It was more than usually silent and unsocial : 
William helped himself from the dish without the 
usual attention to his bride ; and, more than once, 
he made a wrong application of the condiments on 
the table, as if in a fit of deep abstraction. 

" Why, Willie, man '/' said Jenny at length, 
losing all patience ; ** look what you have done ! — 
you have put a large spoonful of salt into your 
beer, and you have just put a shower of pepper on 
the nice fresh strawberries I pulled for you myself 
this evening !" 

"Jenny," observed William, ** I beg your pardon ; 
— my mind is ill at ease ; — excuse me ;" and he rose 
to depart. 

" Do, pray tell me, what ails you !" asked Jenny, 
taking him fondly by the skirt of his coat as he was 
about to leave the apartment : " indeed, it will 
cheer you to deposit your grief with me ; it may 
be, I can assuage it." 

" No !" replied William, pressing the hand that 
was extended to him ; ** it would only vex you ; it is 
but a suspicion, and may be unfounded." 

" Then," said Jenny, stimulated, I fear, by a 
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little female curiosity, '* if it is only a suspicion, it 
may-be can do me no harm." 

'^ It may make you unhappy though, for the pre- 
sent," answered William, rather pettishly ; " but 1 
promise you, Jenny, I will tell it to you on this 
day month, if nothing happens in the mean time." 

Jenny was too good a wife to importune farther ; 
and made no further remark, but led her husband 
back to his seat. 



THE FOUNDLING. 





CHAPTER IX. 


" Hub. Well, see lo live ! I will not touch thine ejes 




For all the treasure Ihnt thme uncle owes : 




Yet am I aworn, and I did purpose, boy. 




With this verj iron, lo bum them out ' 


Arth. 


1 DOW you look like Hubert ! all this while 




You were disguised. 


Hub. 


reace! no more, adieu ! 




Your uncle muBl doI know but ;ou are dead : 




I'll fill those dogged spies with false reports ; 




And, ptetty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 




That Hubert, for the wealth of all the woild. 




Will not offend thee ! 


Arth. 


Heaven ! I thank thee, Hnberll 


Hub. 


Silence ! no more.— Go closely in with me ; 




Much danger do I undergo for tliee." ' 




Ji:ing Jd- 



4 



We must now turn to Sir Robert Glenvilie, who, 
after the communication derived from his wife, one 
evening, paced the study with an uneven and anxi- 
ous tread; his clasped hand was frequently laid 
upon his forehead, and his wavering, unsettled ex- 
pression of countenance showed that something of 
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moment was working within him. *' What !" iaii| 
he, after a few uneasy strides of the apartmeDt,iiil 
venting his feelings in a more audible murmur: 

** can it be possible that that d d hag hasod 

done my bidding properly ? And, yet, I can scarcdj 
be deceived ; — the features are those of Lady Glo- 
ville! — the time, the evidence, all tallies!— Sk 
must be Sir George Glenville's child, come h(»\ 
the grave to hurl me from my chair to beggary au 
ruin ! — but it cannot, it shall not be ! The thirstoi 
wealth, which first urged me to her destruction, m 
not, sure, left me now, when I have so long tastec 
its sweets ! — go to beggary !" and he raised a honit 
laugh, ** when there is only one infant head b^ 
tween me and the honours 1 have so long enjoyed! 
I have her, too, in my grasp, and no one knows of 
her identity. That meddling fool, Stewart, is the 
only one 1 fear. I mark his downcast, moody I 
brow as he passes me, since that unfortunate even- 
ing, when he saw me speaking to that fiend, Martha, 
in the park, as he stole from behind the hedge 
where we were sitting ; — yet, I think not he knoi? 
all, happen what may. I cannot now resign the 
property; 1 have passed the Rubicon, and mosi 
on, — on !** 

With that, he pulled the bell furiously. " Tefi 
the woman, Martha," said he to the servant whs 
answered the bell, " to come here." 

In a few minutes Martha made her appeannce, 
and closed the door after her. 
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' Hast tlioii the poison ?" said Sir Robert, anxi- 
ously. She showed hiiu a white powder. " It is 
■well !" said he ; — " then, this night, she dies ; and 
her death will relieve me from unutterable anguish ! 
Give me the powder ;" and the woman handed him 
a small blue paper, with a little white powder in it. 
He gazed on it for a moment, and said, " Is it 



The woman nodded assent. " Then will I put it 
in her drink myself, and you shall sit by her bed 
all night to watch its effects ; the nurse shall have 
leave to visit the village with the other servants; 
and as the child has had a cold, there will be no 
inquiry." 

The woman then opened the door, and retired, 
leaving- Sir Robert lo resume his soliloquies in 
a more complacent tone. 

As she passed through the park, she met the 
children playing; they had been down at Jenny's 
cottage, and were returning- with a string of wild 
strawberries which William had strung on a long 
stem of grass for them, witli which they appeared 
greatly delighted. 

"Why, Alice, my pretty child I" said Martha, 
taking her in her arms, as she came up to her, 
" you look pale; does any thing ait you?" 

" Yes," observed her maid, Susan ; " she has had 
a bad cold, but the doctor says it wUl be nothing ; 
and Mrs. Stewart has promised to seud up a nice 
drink for her this evening." 
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''And shant I get some, too?" inquired little 
Mary ; " Vm sure it will be very nice." 

^* And I V* asked little George, trundling along 
on the smooth sod in his first pair of shoes. 

*' You shall all have it," said Susan, ** if you are 
good." 

** Thank Heaven !*' Martha exclaimed, as the chil- 
dren strolled away with their nurse, '' that my heart 
is not as hard as yonder baronet's ! Not for all the 
wealth that that infant should possess, which he 
enjoys, would I give that innocent babe arsenic !— 
yet will I win the bribe, and leave the child un- 
hurt. My heart yearns to her, since the day I 
received her from the arms of a widowed mother in 
a foreign land ; and sadly have I cursed the hour 
which made me lend an ear to that perfidious vil- 
lain ! Even now, does my soul boil to proclaim 
him; but it is too late. I must rescue her from 
his grasp, or all would be soon over ; and that can 
only be done now, by seeming to comply. The 
little grain of cream of tartar, which he takes for 
arsenic, can do her no harm ; and, by the aid of 
opium, I will so lay her in a swoon that she may be 
buried. Then will I release her, and away with 
her to a distant country, until she gains strength 
and understanding to assist herself." Thus medi- 
tated Martha, having previously fixed her plans. 

That evening the servants got leave to visit the 
village, to attend a dance ; and among the num- 
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, the child's maid, Susan, who tripped it away 

Tiie children were sent to bed early, particu- 
larly Alice, who was put in a room by herself, 
with a fire in it, under the pretence of her haviog 
a bad cold ; and Martha kept up to natch her. 

About eig'ht o'clock the drink came from Jenny : 
it was some nice damascene tea. She brought it 
herself, and was much discomposed to see her little 
favourite confined to bed, and breathing heavily, 
with rather a flushed face. She wished to sit up 
with her; but on being assured by Lady Glen- 
ville that nothing should be wanted for her, and 
that the doctor should see her in the night, if ne- 
cessary, she retired. 

About ten o'clock Sir Robert Glenville entered : 
his face was pale ; and notwithstanding the scorch- 
ed smell from his dress, from sitting over a large 
(ire, his teeth chattered with cold. 

" Does she sleep V said he to the woman who 
was sitting by the bed-side, 

" She does, sir, quietly," answered Martha. 

" Then wake her," said Sir Robert; " it is time 
she take the dose," 

"How much will you give me?" inquired the 

Heput a purseof a hundred guineas into her hands. 

She handed him a cup of the mixture Jenny 
had sent; and he poured the powder into it, and 
stirred it up with a spoon. 
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" Wake, darling," said Martha, giving Alice a 
shake : here is Sir Robert come, very kindly, to 
inquire for you, and see you take your drink." 

The little girl raised her head and swallowed the 
draught from his hand, — then sank ag'ain, over- 
powered in sleep. 

" Now, Martha," observed Sir Robert,'* when the 
poison affects her, make an outcry, and swear she 
has got into convulsions; and call for the doctor; 
and I will take care he is not sent for.'' 

Martha nodded assent, and Sir Robert, went 
to bed ; but not to sleep ; — feverish and uneasy, 
he tossed on his pillow. — Oh, the conscience of a 
murderer ! 

About midnight a cry was heard through the 
house : the bells were all set ringing; and Martha's 
voice, in urgent appeal, was heard clamouring for 
a doctor. The servants, who had most of them re- 
turned from the village half tipsy, hastened to the 
apartment, with sleepy stupid faces, but were re- 
pulsed by Sir Robert, who had anticipated them, 
and was already in the room, gazing on the death- 
like features of the little girl, with something, per- 
haps, of an expression of remorse. 

Martha stood by, explaining to him how the 
struggles had already ceased upon her call, which 
quite satisfied him : and the men servants, after 
being allowed a look at the body, were sent each 
to a wrong place to look for the key of the stable, 
to mount and be off for a doctor ; then recalled, 
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to say all was over. Their stupid faces glared on 
each other ; to say the truth, they wondered 
among themselves why master should take such 
trouble about a poor little orphan. What matter 
was it whether she lived or died, that they should 
be called out of their bed at such an hour ? Master 
should be more considerate. 

Poor Jenny's grief the next morning, at the 
sight of her little favourite, may be readily ima- 
gined. She pored over her with the eye of a 
mother; and many days elapsed before she held 
up her head. William shook his head, but said 
nothing ; while the neighbours, with many a wise 
look, wondered at the singularity of the affair. 

The funeral, by Martha's suggestion to the laird, 
was completed on the next day ; when Jenny and 
William, in deepest mourning, followed the little 
body to a neighbouring church-yard, where they 
laid her in an undistinguished grass - covered 
grave. 

Jenny returned home, and indulged so severely 
in heartfelt repinings, that it nearly brought about 
the premature fulfilment of an event which she 
expected in a few weeks. The laird again seemed 
all smiles ; and the lady visited the cottage, and 
failed not to praise, more extravagantly than ever, 
the neatness and arrangement of every thing. 

Thus days crept on. — ^The only peculiarity ob- 
served in the neighbourhood was, that from the 
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evening succeeding the funeral, Martha was sea 
no more for nearly three years ; which many woi- 
dered. at, considering she had openly declaid 
that she had come to take care of the young h^: 
and her being at the house looked like it ; yet I 
agreed in thinking she was no loss. 



THE rOUND 



Os the day month on which Williani had pro- 
mised to reveal to Jenny the cause of his moody 
brow, she addressed him once more on the subject, 
and requested the fullilment of his promise. 

He answered her, with a melancholy air, — 
" Jenny, you forget the conditions. It was said, 
Jenny, if I remember right, if nothing happened 
in the mean time. But that something; has hap- 
pened," said William, " which has annulled my 
promise, 1 will, however, tell you the cause of 
my moody brow, but not the extent of my sus- 
picions, as they cannot now be veriSed, and can 
lead to no good, — You remember the woman, 
Martha, nurse to the young heiress who died ?" 

" Yes," answered Jenny, " she came in and sat 
with me a short time, the evening little Alice left 
us, on which you returned so glum." 
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" The fiend !" said William ; " had I known it, 
1 should have torn her limb from limb. It was 
she that made me moody. Returning' from the 
field where the cattle were^ I passed through the 
east meadow; and keeping close to the back 
hedge, I heard, as I thought, my name men- 
tioned, in a low voice, at the other side. I stop- 
ped and peeped through, and saw that same 
Martha talking to the laird. I applied my ear 
to the hedge, — I could not help it, although it 
was dishonourable, — and I heard her say, in an 
under tone, * I have been there ; — the child is 
fled.' — * Yes,' said Sir Robert, • there can be no 
doubt oY her identity, all by your stupid cowardice. 
1 have her now, and she shall not escape.' — * What 
would you do V said the woman, covering her 
face. — * Arsenic,' said Sir Robert, * and a rustling 
of the leaves in the hedge made them both start. 
Fearing that I should be detected listening, and 
seeing one of the Herds approaching, I passed the 
stile, and came boldly into the field where they 
were, and approached to speak about the cattle. 
Sir Robert seemed a good deal discomposed at my 
approach ; and throwing a half-crown to the wo- 
man, said, in an affected angry tone, * Take that, 

and be d d to you. Don't let me see your 

face again.' 

" The woman walked away ; and he joined me 
in a conversation about the cattle, with a face a 
little disturbed." 
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" And what conclusion do you draw from ali 
that," said Jenny ; " or why did it make you 

moody V 

•' That the young heiress did not die as early as 
she was reported to have done," replied William. 

Jenny did not apparently understand him still ; 
for she made no farther remark ; but appearing 
satisfied, betook herself to her usual avocations. 
Not 80 William ; lon^ and earnestly did he reflect 
on it, and consider in his own mind what had best 
to be done. That conversation iu the park brought 
to light, to his own mind, the whole thing. He had 
no doubt but that the little Alice was the true 
heiress, miraculously preserved; and the horrid 
conviction now broke on him, that she had been 
poisoned ; — yet what was to be done ? How could 
he prove it? of even if he could prove it to his 
own satisfaction, how could he make head against 
the wealth and interest of Sir Robert Glenville ? 
The thought struck him that the appearance of the 
body might give some indication of the mode of 
death of the infant ; and carefully, a few days after 
the funeral, did he disinter the coffin ; and fancy 
his astonishment, to find it empty, and the grave 
bearing the appearance of having been recently 
despoiled. Exhumation, for the purposes of dis- 
section, was a thing never heard of there ; so that 
the circumstance , struck him as very extraordi- 
nary; all of which, however, he kept to himself, 
and did not even communicate the event to Jenny; 
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but was obliged to resume his employinenU,iii| 
give up the idea of a prosecutioo from the 
of satisfactory evidence. 

In the mean time, years crept iDsensibty anj;] 
during the progress of which, many of the m 
living actors were swept from the scene ;• 
whom was Jenny's mother, who had been 
time complaining ; and her father, g^yiag up tal 
own farm, which was no bargain, came and tm 
a nook by his daughter's fire-side, to wear outla 
remaining days amidst his grand-children, wU 
were sufficiently numerous. Lady Glenville, t»\ 
passed from the stage of life, leaving behind ki 
two children, a son and daughter, whom I Ime 
before mentioned; and her last moments, as I 
could hear, were as miserable as her participsdBil 
in the event before recorded, would lead ooeti 
expect. It was said, that in her last hour, she wm 
denied a clergyman, for whom she unceasing 
called, with the object of making some avowal: 
and that her last breath was spent in cursing ki 
husband, who, she said, had destroyed her aoul. 

On her death, Sir Robert returned again to the 
Continent ; and tried, in the dissipations of i 
wandering life, to banish the remorse which wai 
too frequently presenting itself to him ; while Ui 
children were left at Glenville-lodge, in the csie 
of hired servants, to the age of ten, when Greorp 
was placed at a military school, with the purpose 
of preparing him for the army ; and Mary was sent 



to a relation in London, to learn those accom- 
plishments necessary for her sphere in life. 

At the age of fifteen, George obtained a com- 
mission, and soon after went on foreign service ; 
and in a year or two after. Sir Robert GJenville 
married again, — the daughter of a London Banker, 
with whom he got a large fortune, and returned to 
Glenville-lodge, bringing with him his eldest 
daughter, Mary, now a handsome young woman. 

The past events were all buried in oblivion ; and 
Sir Robert, surrounded with a numerous and con- 
tented tenantry, once more enjoyed the endear- 
ments of a social hearth, and an apparently happy 
and contented mind. 

We must therefore open our narrative again with 
yoong George Glenville, who being attached to 
the British embassy at Algiers, at the period of 
Lord Exmouth's expedition, was, on that occasion, 
with many others, led to a miserable Turkish dun- 
geon, which was to be the loathsome abode of 
many, until a peace or ransom should procure re- 

His heart sank within him at the thought ; — in 
the heat and vigour of his youth, when the blood 
boiled in his veins with the activity of war, to be 
shut up in a noisome dungeon, far from the light 
and air of heaven ; or what was worse, to be made 
toil beneath a broiling sun, was no very cheering 
prospect : but he was not the only sufferer ; and 
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if commiseration in distress can mitigate its bale- 
ful effects, he bad many to compassionate bim. 
He cheered the present with the thoughts of the 
past and anticipations of the future ; and his 
mind, naturally active and enterprising, revolyed 
each incident which occurred, and mused on each 
prospect of escape ; be had beard of its occur- 
ring, and notwithstanding the weight of his chains 
and the inaccessibility of his dungeon, his prospects 
seemed brightening to his eyes, as be became inured 
to his condition. 

Thus days passed on, and be continued to re^ 
ceive his daily dole of food from the black eunuch, 
who brought it to him, and to partake of it with 
better appetite, than the generality of bis com- 
panions in distress. 

Those who had money, even in time of war, 
found ready liberation, by the payment of large 
sums; but here George Glenville found his resources 
fail, — improvident in success, he made no provision 
for the future ; and the chance of liberation, with- 
out ransom, was out of the question; even the 
expectation of receiving it from bis own country 
was remote ; and the possibility of it within a 
length of time not to be attained. 

He calmly bore the removal of a number of his 
companions, and even rejoiced at their good for- 
tune ; but bis heart nearly sank within. him, as his 
friend came to wish him farewell. He was the last, 
except himself, from whom ransom was expected ; 
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and, consequently, it was supposed tlie rest would 
"be treated much less leniently. The last prisoner 
^o departed had hcea his particular friend in 
danger and distress, and the parting weighed 
heavier on him than all the rest. 

Distress, they say, levels distinction; and so it 
was with George Glenville, He had seen the last 
of his brother officers depart, and he was now 
forced to associate with those, between whom and 
himself so little sympathy existed ; but they were 
still his countrymen, and that is an endearing title. 

At length, one evening, after hope had ceased to 
vibrate, the black eunuch entered, and desired the 
prisoners to prepare themselves for a change in 
their circumstances. They had hitherto found him 
little communicative, and were therefore awakened 
to a state of anxiety they were almost strangers to : 
hope, which had so long remained dormant, was 
now once more aroused within them; any change - 
appeared grateful, even that to slavery ; and they 
continued the entire of that night in a state of soli- 
citude little capable of being expressed. 

The next morning came, and with it again, at the 
usual hour, the black eunuch; but he seemed to 
have returned to his former state of doggedness, 
and would make no answer to their questions. 
The second day passed over, and still he perse- 
vered in his obstinate silence, and even lost his 
inctination to oblige : those who have felt the pains 
of hope deferred, may estimate their feelings. He 
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appeared to have done it intentionally to aggra- 
vate their sufferings, and he succeeded : every 
thought of home, and of liberty, broke upon Oxem 
with double force ; and they were awakened, as if 
from a trance, to a full consciousness of their 
misery. 



CHAPTER Xr. 



" A light broke in upon m; braia 



It went, and then it came Bgatn,'- 
Tbe iweeteit song ear erer heoi 



Prusner of Chidm. 



The third morning seemed to promise nothing 
belter; but that evening brought with it the long- 
expected change. The eunuch again entered their 
cell, accompanied by another man, who seemed of 
better caste among the Turkish hordes, and some 
black slaves. 

" There," said he, pointing to George Glenville, 
who sat in a remote corner of the dungeon from the 
rest; and the slaves instantly approached, and 
removed his chains. They then, in order, removed 
the chains of the remainder, and led them forth. 

After proceeding some way, accompanied, but 
not confined in their actions, by their guards, they 
were led into a spacious alcove, shaded on each 
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side by stately poplars^ which seemed to conduct 
them to some princely mansion. 

'^ Wait there/' said the black eunuch, who had 
hitherto accompanied them, pointing to a recess 
from the public way, " until I return ;" and he 
went off, in the direction of the house, by a private 
path. 

After being absent about an hour, he returned, 
and beckoned George Glenville to follow him, 
which the guards consenting to, he did ; and he 
conducted him by the way he had before gone to the 
palace, — George all the time in doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to what was to be the issue of the event, 
as he could gain no intelligence from the eunuch. 

After proceeding some way, he, at length, led 
him through a private door into a spacious court, 
commanding a full view of the front of the build- 
ing, which appeared ornamented with all the splen- 
dour of the Turkish taste. To the right of where 
they stood, lay a spacious garden, which seemed to 
abound in every kind of herb, fruit, and flower; 
and, extending to one of the wings of the palace, 
where the pomegranate and orange flourished in all 
their pride and beauty, and the rich grape and 
luscious fig tempted the beholder to partake of 
their bounties ; while the lovely cactus and Persian 
ranunculus, plants of eastern growth, gratified the 
smell and sight. 

The eunuch touched the spring of a side-door, 
and led our hero into this enchanting spot. All 
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was silence : the last bird of evening which haunts 
those scenes of enchantment had ceased his thril- 
ling note : and the soft, silent moon, which, through 
an Afric sky, rises in cloudless majesty, was wing- 
ing her liquid way, aided here and there in her 
labour of giving light and life by a little vivid 
twinkling star. 

" Hush !" said the eunuch, as they approached a 
thick embowered shade, at a corner of the garden 
farthest from the house. — " Hark, to the strains of 
your own country I" and a few soft notes broke 
upon their ears. It again swelled louder; and 
George Glenville could distinctly distinguish the 
following words ; — 

Over the wild wave 

Shipnialea are roaming: 
'lis blies lo (he brave 



Hark ! lo ihe sniind of Fear ; 
Haik ! see the beacon sheer. 



Is my own liule island ; 
How I'd love, In thy breaal. 

To repose on ihj dij land ; 
Where softly the linnet sings, 
Softly the sheep-bell rings. 
Softly the heather springs, 

Up on thy highland ! 
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No more would I rove 

From the land of my fathers. 
Nor again seek the grove 

Where the Mussulman gathers ; 
But I'd lay me down quietly 
Close by some steeple high. 
There calmly I'd die, 

Where the primrose ne'er withers. 



*^ Come along, now/^ said the eunuch, touc 
George Glenville*8 hand; '^ come now!" and 
led him to the entrance of the arbour, wheRi|^ 
lady, in a splendid Turkish dress, sat. A I] 
which she had been touching, in accom] 
to her voice, lay beside her, and a little 
lap-dog lay at her feet. 

The Mussulman bowed thrice, each time kiel 
and lower, according to the custom of his coontn.] 
and then pointed to the stranger, and departed. 

She immediately arose, and saluted him aftel 
the English fashion. She appeared young aiid| 
beautiful ; and her countenance, lovely and ex- 
pressive as it was, beamed with ten thousaidl 
additional graces to George Glenville, as ohe ad- 1 
dressed him in the language of his own country. 

The great Dr. CuUen has enumerated, amoog 
the diseases incident to humanity, a disease whki 
he has named nostalgiaf or longing for home. 
And to those who have suff^ed in foreign coim- 
tries, — whether from the scorching suns of the 
burning south, or the biting frosts of the black 
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north, or the numerous diseases incident to the 
more temperate climes, — it is no imaginary dis- 
ease. Evils of the iiuagiDation are often no ima- 
gioary evils ; and a longing for home is sometimes 
amongst tlie worst diseases incident to travellers, 
and particularly to involuntary expatriots. 

It was no wonder, then, that George Glenville's 
heart bounded within him as he heard the sounds 
of his dear native land, and from one from whom 
he so little expected it, 

" You, sir," said she, rising, " I perceive are 
3Q Englishman and an ofhcer," 

" Yes," replied he, " I have been made a prisoner, 
with many others of my countrymen, in conse- 
quence of the impending blockade ; and I have 
been since detained in prison, until I was lately 
liberated with my fellow prisoners, but with what 
intent, I am quite ignorant." 

" I have heard as much," said she, " from Baba, 
the black eunuch, who has the charge of the 
prisoners ; but say not that you were made a 
prisoner by my countrymen. Notwithstanding my 
present appearance, 1 am an Englishwoman, — al- 
though long from my country, — and should wish 
to see it again, if you will assist me. Wealth and 
honours are mine here; but I pine for my native 
land and the religion of my fathers. Wealth shall 
be yours if you contribute to my escape ; but it 
must be done with caution and secrecy. I have 
already bribed Baba to my purpose, who has 
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far succeeded in introducing you to me, and pro- 
cured your liberation from prison, under the ap- 
pearance of getting the prisoners reyiewedy and so 
deceiving the guards. Promise compliance, and 
you shall not regret it/* 

George Glenville's heart bounded to his lips, 
and he could but weep assent. He knelt, and 
would have kissed the hem of her garment, — ^nay, 
turned Mussulman, — to worship the Deity before 
him, had she permitted; and he inly swore to 
dedicate his life and labours to her service. *^ I 
have often," said she, " endeavoured to get, from 
among the English officers, some one to conduct 
me to that country I have long left ; but some- 
thing or other always prevented it, until Baba, 
whom I have been gaining over for some time by 
acts of kindness, told me of one who had been left 
in prison after all the rest were ransomed, and, 
excited the desire of seeing that country I had 
heard so much, but remembered nothing of, — so 
strongly, as it were, putting the means in my 
power, that I could resist no longer, and I en- 
treated him to bring you to me ; and the selection 
promises well. You must now return to your 
dungeon until this time to-morrow, when Baba 
and I shall have every thing in readiness for our 
departure. We will steal out of this garden, and 
get at dusk to the shore, where we shall take boat 
and make for the Spanish coast. You must be 
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surprised," slie continued, " to see a country- 
woman in the garb I wear ; but my story is short. 
I was brought here a child : how I came, I know 
not; and what I know of my native land, I have 
learned from an English slave of the Aga's wife, 
my mistress, or rather my adopted mother. She 
first told me I was an Englishwoman. She taught 
me the languag'e, and used to sing me songs of my 
native country. She told me the difference be- 
tween their God and mine, and excited in me an 
irresistible desire to see that country, from which, 
by some unaccountable means, 1 had been sepa- 
rated; but she died, and every chance of escape 
perished with her, until Baba opened a new chan- 
nel in you. My first coming here was under dif- 
ferent appearances from my present circumstances, 
but I do not recollect any thing about it except 
what she told me. She said I was sold by pirates 
to the Aga as a slave; but 1 have been always 
treated as an equal by the Signora ; and until her 
death, which happened last year, I never wished 
for any thing in vain : but since she died, and the 
old English slave died, my thoughts of England 
have increased more and more. I often sing the 
songs of my native land I have learned from old 
Eispeth ; and it was one of those you heard me 
sing on your arrival. Baba and I agreed on it as 

George Glenville promised full obedience to 
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her wishes^ and they parted for tlie night: 
returned to his dungeon, which he fa<^>ed to 
for the last time, and she to the palace of 
patron. 

The next evening, at the same ttme, Baba 
turned, and the captain of the guard with 
slaves. They removed the chains, and led thai 
out the same way to the place where Greorge Glen-I 
ville and Baba had left them on the former evening, 
when Baba again left them, but returned after tl 
short absence, saying he had had fresh orders fnn 
the Aga to remand them all back to prison, ex- 
cept George Glenville, whom he ordered to be 
brought to him. The Captain of the guard, there- 
fore, conducted back the other prisoners; while | 
Baba, who had now the sole care of George Glen- 
ville, proceeded to conduct him to the place ap-{ 
pointed. He led him along by the same path to 
the garden, in one of the grottoes of which he found 
a perfect change of costume, which Baba made 
him assume ; and, in a few minutes, he stood in 
the garb of a Spanish pedlar, many of whom then 
infested the country, and traded with the natives 
in various articles. 

Baba also arrayed himself in the dress of a 
Turkish boor ; and they then proceeded by a small 
door, at the other side of the garden, to the shore, 
where a vessel lay at anchor. They were at once 
conducted on board, by a boat ready prepared ; 
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orge Glenville soon discovered, in the ap- 
^arb of a Spanish peasant boy, the beloved 
r of his hopes, his fortunes, and his 
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CHAPTER XIL 



" No farther halting: satisfy me home, — ^what is 
become of her V 

CymbeUiu. 



A FEW hours landed them at Cadiz, where their 
stay was no longer protracted than was sufficient 
for collecting the wealth they had brought with 
them, and making the necessary preparations for 
an over-land journey to Lisbon, from whence they 
were to proceed by ship to England. 

That journey, beautiful as it is, and much as we 
have ere now enjoyed it, it is not our intention to 
describe ; suffice it to say, it was passed in safety, 
during which time the gallant officer made himself 
so agreeable, that on his arrival in Lisbon, he 
received the tendered hand and fortune of his £ur 
deliverer, whom we shall henceforth call Mrs. Glen- 
ville. At Lisbon their stay was a little prolonged, 
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in consequence of a wound George Glenville had 
received at the storming of Algiers, which the heat 
and fatigue of traveiiing had re-opened : here too, 
they lost Baba, the companion of their flight, 
through a malignant fever. 

After a stay of several weeks, during which time 
Glenville had never heard from England, they at 
length started, his wound being sufficiently re- 
covered for the voyage. Taking ship thence for 
Liverpool, they proceeded down the Tagtis ; their 
hearts both beating high with pleasing anticipa- 
tions, — Mr, Glenville with the expectation of re- 
joining his family, from whom he had been lontr 
separated, and of introducing his rich and beautiful 
bride ; and Mrs. Glenville, with the hope of pass- 
ing her days with the husband she adored, in the 
country she longed for. 

Of the circumstances of his family, Glenville had 
said nothing; he declared he was a soldier of 
fortune, with no provision but his sword ; but she 
had with her enough for both. Of bet birth or 
connection she knew nothing : up to the time of 
her marriage she enjoyed no English name, nor 
did she know from what part of England she had 

The voyage was long and painful, — a storm in 
the Bay of Biscay nearly upset their hopes, by the 
foundering of their vessel ; and re-opened the 
wound Mr. Glenville had suffered from. On their 
arrival in Liverpool, his health was so shattered. 
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that it was deemed expedient to wftit and i»- 
cruit; but his impatience to proceed knew bo 
bounds. At Appleby his debility increaaed, i»d 
his disease assumed a fbnnidable appearance; hew- 
ever, he would (contrary to the withes of his phj- 
sician,) go on, saying it would be better. Aboat five 
miles from Marston the carriage was upset, by the 
sodden starting of one of the horses. Mrs. Glemille 
was taken out insensible, by a woman who hap- 
pened to be passmg ; she laid her on a bank by ^ 
road side, and returned to assist her huaboad; she 
lifted him in her arms, and gazed upon Us pak 
features with a kx)k of recognition, then dasped 
her hands in an agony. — He was dead. 

What followed, it is unnecessary to detail: she 
conducted Mrs. Glenville to Marston , where she 
followed a husband she adored to his last bomti 

The province of a story-teller is sometbuig like 
that of a harlequin ; by the magic toucfa of whose 
wand, scenes are shifted and times changed. So 
far have I brought my story to the point at which 
I set out, tracing the history of my heroine from t 
time antecedent to her birth, through the difiarsot 
stages of her hair-breadth escapes, until wa fisd 
her once more, — a grown woman,: — in the neigh- 
bourhood of her native dwelling:— I trust I have 
done it satisfactorily. 

We must nowy therefore^ suppose oux haiaioe 
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returned from the grave of her husband, and once 
more ia her own cottage, while we return lo 
Mary Glenville, whom we left some lime since 
resolved on seeing old Martha, to discover, if pos- 
sible, more of the history of the unfortunate lady. 

The morning had scarce dawned, when Mary, 
anxious to fulfil her beneficent intentions, started 
from ber couch, the repose of which had been in a 
great measure disturbed by her solicitude aboui 
the fair unknown; and she set forwards towards the 
cottage, where she had been the eyening before, 
in hopes of discovering old iWartha there, and 
learningifrom her the story of its inmate. She 
reached the door aa the clock of the neighbouring 
church-clock struck nine ; but still all was quiet ; 
the closed windows showed no signs of animation 
within ; so Mary thought it better to wait a little 
longer; but ahe had not retraced her path many 
steps, when she was met by old Martha hurrying 
to the cottage, accompanied by a strange gentle- 



" Oh, Miss Mary," said Martha, as she ad- 
vanced, " I perceive you have not forgotten the 

now, and you shall know more of the lady you saw 
in the church-yard ;" and Martha led Mary into 
the cottage, accompanied by the stranger. 

They found the lady just dressed; and Martha 
introduced her to Mary, as an old acquaintance. 
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'^ It is time now/' she said, ^^ that I should w 
you how your former acquaintance began m 
ended. You may all promise to forgive me noi: 
I am a decrepit old woman ; and long and deejikl 
have 1 repented of the evils I have been guilty of; 
but, thank God !*' continued M artha, *' my w 
is come back again/' 

She then went over the history of her fofOK: 
life ; and how she had exposed the infant hein 
on the banks of the river, having first given Iieti 
dose of laudanum to keep her quiet, by the desR 
of Sir Robert Glenville, — tempted by a large bribe, 
which she said she never received : and that sk 
then quitted the country for some time. Sheheaid 
nothing of the farmer's finding the child, in coi- 
sequence of an old quarrel between them ; nordii 
she see her, until the time when the little AlicejH 
she was called, was received into the family of Sit 
Robert Glenville, after her having been discovered 1 
by Lady Glenville ; when, removing her from tin 
grave where she had been buried, under the influ- 
ence of opium, as before described, she had sold 
her to gipseys, who promised to send her beyond 
sea. 

The former companions were, therefore, made 
known to each other, and the circumstance of 
her return communicated ; — when Mary wept 
plentifully for her brother. And the gentleman, 
who proved to be the young heiress's law-adviser, 
procured by Martha on recognising Mrs. Glenville, 
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conducted her, accompanied by Mary, to the house 
of her fathers. 

Sir Robert, when he beheld the twice- murdered 
cTiild, as he supposed, of his murdered cousin, re- 
turned, as it were, from the grave; and as the 
recent bride, but now melancholy widow of his 
only son, who had been buried so near him with- 
out his knowledge, died in a fit of despair; and 
resigned, without the aid of the law, the extensive 
estates of Glenville Lodge to the right owner. 

Of the afterpart of their history I have not been 
made at all acquainted, except that Mrs. Glenville, 
as heiress of Glenville Lodge, never forgot her 
early companion, nor her father's family ; all of 
whom she made continue to live with her : and 
Mary saw good reason for supposing the melan- 
choly features she had seen in the church-yard 
bore a resemblance to the picture in the gallery, 
which turned out to be her mother's, — the late 
unfortunate Lady Glenville, — which had continued 
there since the death of Sir George, and which 
Mary had heard was her own mother's. 

Old Martha still continued to haunt the neigh- 
bourhood ; and was fully forgiven for her former 
faults, and was even reconciled to Jenny; who 
still lives down at the Cairn-side, surrounded by 
blooming sons and daughters ; and who, since the 
return of her child, as she used to call her, has 
risen much in the world. 

Of the remainder of our dramatis personte, I 
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will allow them to rest in peace, since tbey 
content with their present condition ; and 
therefore, wish to 



All and each, a fair good nighc. 
And rosy dreams and slumbers light. 



ti 
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OR, 



THE MIDNIGHT OATH. 



In him inexplicably mixed appeared 

Much to be lov'd and hated, sought and feared ; 

Opinion varying o'er his hidden lot. 

In praise or railing ne'er his name forgot : 

His silence formed a theme for others' prate — 

They guessed, they ga2sed, they fain would know his fate. 

What had he been? what was he thus unknown 1 

Who walked this world, his lineage only known V* 

Lord Byron. 



" Have you seen the Liverpool paper of yesterday, 
Lester," said the Hon. Leslie Hutchins to his com- 
panion, aa they strolled down Regent-street toge- 
ther; eDJoying the cooling breeze of a spring room- 
ing, which came rather fresher thaa most of the 
metropolitan airs,— from the demi-rural and exqui- 
sitely enchanting region of St. James's Park, — foil 
in their faces, which, still heated from the dissipa- 
tions of the previous night, enjoyed its enchanting 
coolness, and assumed something of the ruddiness 
of health from its influence. 

" No," said Lester; " does it contain anything 
of moment? I have neither heard or seen anything 
of Liverpool, or its neighbourhood, since I left 
Lancashire. You know the Knowlans have left 
Summer Lodge for their seat in Devonshire ; the 
Piercy's are gone north of the Tweed; and the 
Summers's have left Birch Hall for the Continent ; 
so I have scarce one friend in Lancashire, whose 
good or ill report is of any moment to me." 
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** Nor can I say either," said the Hon. Leslie 
Hutchins, '* that I have much interest in that 
mercantile and manufacturing town ; and yet I 
have some pleasant associations. — I wish to heaven 
Lord B.'s claret had not been so strong last night/' 
said he, breaking off, and raising his hat and nib- 
ing his pale high forehead with his white delicatdj- 
tapered fingers, while he admitted the before men- 
tioned breeze to revel unimpeded among his dark 
clustering curls. 

^* Or that you had not drank bo much of it," ob- 
served Lester. ''Weli,Ifeelmy86lfalittIe6o«2evcrf^; 
that last deviled toast, with that glass of deUcknu 
ponche d la Romain, quite did me up. A stroll in 
St. James's will, however, cool our heated brains." 

'^ This breeze is delicious ; — is it not, Lester V 
said Hutchins again ; *' it reminds me of my native 
hills in Cumberland, which I have been so long 
absent from ; and where I should be now, listen- 
ing to the crowing of the black-cock on his native 
moors, instead of lingenng thus, day after day, in 
Town ; each morning devoted thus to inhaling the 
tainted winds of this over-crowded metropolisi 
to drive away the vapours of the preceding night's 
debauch.'* 

" Tut ! tut !" replied Lester ; " have you too been 
touched with that poetico-romancing mania of our 
friend, Sackville, that you should thus, at year 
time of life, with every attribute to enable you to 
enjoy London, — the greatest of the grand triad em- 
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poriums of pleasure, — the queen of cities, and the 
mask of life, ^desert it for the fogs and fens of 
Cumberlaad, and bury yourself in your old heredi- 
tary haunted castle on the LakeB, keeping company 
with the bats and owls who have grown frey in the 
service of your ancestors ? Fie, Hutchins ! I 
thought your last Hcaaoo at Vienna had eradicated 
such Miss-Jenny-notioDs ; and yet you made a 
pretty bold thing of it there, too. Your affair with 
would have done credit to T"*" 



"Yes, Lester," said his companion: "1 ran 
it a little too hard at Vienna, Between the effects 
of that, and the season previous at Paris, T begin 
to feel that tlie next season on the I^es, amidst 
my paternal bats and owls, as you are pleased 
to call them, will do my constitution more good 
than either London, Paris, or Vienna." 

" Your constitution I Hutchins !" replied Lester, 
with well feigned surprise ; — " a man of five-and- 
twenty, to talk of constitutions ! — the winner of 
the great rowing-match on the Mersey ! — the first 
horse at Melton ! — and the first gun in Cum- 
berland !" 

" The first horse at Melton ! — Oh, Lester ! you 
are partial, surely ! — I can't vie with Osbaldcstone. 
And, in that match on the Mersey, my winning 
was accidental ; for had not Burton unshipped his 
bow-oar when within fifty yards of the flag-boat, 
you know, 1 had been beaten hollow," 
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" What do you call hollow?" inquired his com- 
plimentary friend ; ''for when the accident did 
happen to Burton, who was the only one a-head of 
you out of two at starting, all saw that yon were 
scarcely ten yards behind, with every chance of 
pulling that up in the distance ; and many even 
suspected that Burton did it on purpose to avoid 
the shame of defeat, which he much feared/' 

** That, at least," said Hutphins, " I will vouch 
for Burton, was not the case : the fall lie got over 
the benches was sufBcient evidence ; and from what 
I knew of Burton at school, Til swear lie has too 
much ambition to lose thus without an effort. But, 
for all that, it does not signify talking : it is true, 
Lester," continued Hutchins, '' I have pulled a 
good oar, spurred a good horse, and banged a good 
gun in my day ; and would that I had stuck a little 
closer to those manly, healthsome amusements, and 
remained more among my paternal hills in Cum- 
berland, instead of the enervating, wearisome life I 
have been leading, — I had not now required this 
fresh air to cool my heated forehead, nor this cum- 
bersome flannel to swathe my chest, which my 
physician insists on my wearing." 

** You wear flannel, Hutchins ?" observed Lester; 
'' I thought your characteristic good sense would 
have made you laugh at such quackery ! Perhaps 
it 18 a consumption of the purse you apprehend; 
and you know with poor Jack there is no remedy 
for such disease ?" 



'■' Abundant, Lestei," replied Hutchiaa, rather 
Ipgry at such an inaimiation, " in five thousand 
a-year, which 1 happen to enjoy pretty unencumber- 
ed, and a moderate sum in my banker's hands, not- 
withstanding my late expenses. I wish I had as little 
to fear of consumptions of the body as of the purse, 
and 1 should laugh and sing as ever 1 did ; but a 
heavy cough at night, and spitting of blood in the 
morning, make a man look sharp after the opinions 
of the faculty, which too many are apt to laugh at 
in the full enjoyment of their health ; little deeming 
that the day of retribution will some time come, 
when the best friend is the intelligent physician. 
But, come what may, I shall, by this time twelve 
months, be either safely lodged in my paternal vault 
in the old church-yard, under Oakchff, side-by- 
side with my forefathers j or, if God so wills it, a 
steady country squire, enjoying good, rubicund 
health in my paternal halls ;~thinking as little of 
London, Paris, or Vienna, as if 1 had never seen 
them." 

"Well, Hntchins!" said Lester, with a well 
feigned sigh; " it matters little which happens; — 
one is in my mind nearly as bad as the other. But 
let us dispel such gloomy thoughts : — what, pray, 
was the news you saw in the Liverpool paper, 
which excited your curiosity so much, and made 
you recall by-gone impressions with such a painful 
intensity V 

" I'll tfiU you," answered Hutchins, as they passed 
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into St. James's Park; '' only let us a?oid 
knot of politicians, as I see my little Cnml 
friend, Simperwell, amon^ them, who has benl 
ing to draw me in to stand for the representati«i 

the borough of , which has been so k)i{i 

the nomination of my family, and which the 
ous Reform has placed amongst Schedule A. to 
manifest loss, yet delight, as 1 hate politics; 
which, surely, I will not enter into now, 
the prospect of a contested election for a 
in that house, which has been so long of right 
to my family." 

" Let us approach them, however/' replied 
** for I see Beadershin, the great Irish mo 
among them ; and I should like to get a nearer 
of that man's features. He is now holding fold, 
and we shall pass un perceived. Who is that littlt' 
man he has by the button, whose keen, bright ph)- 
siognomy seems glowing at the intelligence k i 
communicating ?" 

*' That is no less a great little man/' said yoo^ 
Penruddock, of the Guards, who just then joioeB 
them, and heard the last question, ** than Dickf 
Shiel, the talented author of 'Evadne;' wbm 
genius deserves a better fate than to be the m* 
thanked compatriot of so much vulgarity tii 
selfishness. — Have you seen * Evadne,' Hutchinsf 

^' No," answered Hutchins, '^ 1 have not seei 
' Evadne' represented ; but I have read it with uam^ 



pleasure. It is, in my mind, a master- piece of dra- 
matic composition ; and its neglect on the stage, a 
true type of the degenerate taste of the age." 

" Well, I am gtad to hear you say so," said Pen. 
ruddock ; " you are, I know, a man of dramatic 
taste yourself, and therefore better able to judge. 
' Eradne' and ' Bertram,' are, to my mind, the 
only dramas worth speaking of, which this age has 
produced." 

" What say you to Sheridan Knowles's?" in- 

j quired Lester. " ' Virginius' and ' William Tell,' 

I have both had much better success on the stage ; 

and though not, perhaps, containing the same 

striking beauties or forcible passages, are generally 

believed to be better adapted for representation." 

"That may be," said Penruddoek; " but, for 
iny part, I cannot, for a moment, place them in 
comparison. If they arc better adapted for repre- 
sentation, or t!ie taste of the lime, it is from their 
very dearth of dramatic or poetic force that they 
are so. Tliey suit better the dearth of histrionic 
talent at the present day ; when foreign managers, 
at our great national theatres, — which ought to be 
the fostering arence of native genius, — introduce, 
instead, foreign singers and dancers ; making Ita- 
lian opera-houses of them, instead of the houses of 
representation of the grand national drama. But, 

«peaking of Sheridan Knowles's dramas, do yoa 

^E^ink that there is any character in either of them 
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that either Kean or Young would have accepted? 
or that their great geniuses could have exhibited 
themselves in, had they been inclined V 

** I admit/' replied Hutchins, ** that there is not, 
in either one or the other, any passage of sur- 
passing beauty; but the incident is well woven, 
and the denouement follows with a well -conceived 
regularity, in my mind, admirably adapted to the- 
atrical representation ; but affording, doubtless, 
nothing to elicit the grand bursts of Kean's genius, 
nor yet the more natural and gentlemanly acting 
of Mr. Young." 

'* Sheridan Knowles is, in my mind," said Pen- 
ruddock, " nothing but a good practical dramatist, 
without the smallest pretensions to the name of 
poet, and whose productions can alone succeed on 
the British stage, in the absence of dramatic and 
histrionic talent." 

** You are severe on Sheridan Knowles," oberved 
Hutchins, mildly, ** to whom I am a little known, 
and from whom I once received a kindness ; and 
I believe him to be an industrious man, of cer- 
tainly considerable talent, although not a first-rate 
dramatist, and decidedly a bad actor ; but depend 
on it, Penruddock, it is not the first-rate pieces of 
dramatic poetry : — for instance, the Tempest of 
Shakspcare, or that no less beautiful drama of 
Lord Byron's, * Manfred,'* which make the best 

* It is curious, that since this has been writteni Manfred has 
been brought out, and we believe with success. 
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practical plays, vraisemblance must be preserved, 
and the ordinary incidents of nature faithfully re- 
presented to suit the modern taste." 

" Well," said Penruddock, ** I speak but of 
Sheridan Knowles as a public man ; and from 
-what I hear of him, I believe him to be a most 
exemplary private character; and as such, I 
sincerely wish him success: but I confess it an- 
noyed me, last winter, to see the very superior 
production of a friend of mine, — a man of decided 
talent, — rejected, to make room for his *' Hunch- 
back," of which I, for one, can never think 
much." 

They had by this time reached the en trance, to 
the interior of St. James's Park, unnoticed by the 
host of politicians, who, intent on the furious de- 
nunciations of the mob orator, remarked not their 
approach or departure, when Penruddock, shaking 
both by the hands, moved off in the direction of 
the Horse Guards, leaving the two friends to pro- 
ceed by themselves towards the pond. They strolled 
on for a time in silence, each apparently intent on 
the conversation which had just passed, and pro- 
bably undecided in their own minds, whether they 
should agree or disagree with the very boldly- 
broached opinions on a favourite dramatist they 
had just heard, until they reached the margin of 
the pond, where different graups were assembled, 
principally, however, nurses and children, amusing 
themselves, offering bread, &c. to the swans, and 

Q 
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other domesticated foreign birds, and watchiigi 
graceful movements in their native element. k\ 
little distance, an interesting young couple i 
for a moment, having just emerged from 
copse, at the same time that they approached, i 
seemed apparently intent, on a like com 
tion. 

'* It is young , of the Blues," said 

whispering Hutchins, '^ and the Hon. MissC. 
is a brother officer of Penruddock's ; I have 
seen them together: and the infatuation ofi 
girl, who always joins him here while he is 
duty, where he walks about with her, waving 1 
military cap in his hand, and uttering soft 
tences, will, I fear, do her no good. Her 
are, I hear, much distressed at it. Let us fo 
them." And the two friends moved round byC 
edge of the pond, at the Westminster side, toi 
seat under a fine witch-elm, which extended it 
paternal branches far over the graceful piece of uii 
Hcial water, on whose unruffled bosom numem 
wild ducks, and other aquatic birds, were enjoyii 
themselves. The amorous pair had, in the ma 
time, proceeded on still farther in* the same i 
rection, and likewise reposed themselves on 
similar seat, looking down on the water, yet «i 
the trunk of the elm, beneath whose boughs th 
sat, carefully interposed between them and t 
prying eyes of their observers. 

<Mt is a dangerous place for a young lidy 
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t herself wilfi a guardsman," said Hutchius ; 

would as soon see a sister of mine elsewhere, if 
iJiad one, — which, I regret to say, I have not, — 

n such a place in such society," 

It is doubtless a fitting' scene for an assigna- 

," said Lester; " but my motto is, let every 
l^ne take care of themselves : I interfere with do 
man's business, nor woman's either. If they are 
caught by a piece of tawdry tinsel, and voluntarily 
seek their own destruction, it is no business of 
ours. Notwithstanding what Leigh Hunt says to 
the contrary, women shoidd be as well able to 
take care of themselves as men ; and when they 
do go astray, Which is, unhappily, too frequently 
the case, in fifty-nine cases out of sixty, it is their 
own passions, or other vicious propensities, which 
lead them to their ruin, not the seductive arts 
of the other sex, who get all the blame. But let 
us have no moralizing. Come, Hntchins, again to 
the attack, so long suspended ; — what, pray, was it 
you saw in the Liverpool paper, which excited your 
interest ?" 

" tt was," said Hutchins, with a contemplative 
melancholy cast of countenance, " the marriage uf 
Miss Ormsby, of Lancashire. You must remember 
her, — the betrothed of our friend Sackville, — the 
rejected of her father's rich ward ; a girl, whose 
Jteartless, mercenary conduct, with that of her 
mother, every one hoped to see rewarded by 
Aontiauance of helpless virginity." 
Q 2 



J 
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" And who had the temerity to marry her?"^ 
Lester, scarcely knowing what he said, froa 
anxiety with which he watched the guardsman 
liis innamorata, notwithstanding' his aYOwed 
difference to amatory adventures, so recentlTi 
pressed. 

'* Some paralytic old parson I belieTe,** 
Hutchins : *Hhe name given is Woodcock; 
who he is, I don't remember : I suppose soi 
wanting a wife, or a nurse to rub his stiff knee." 
** What, one of the Woodcocks of Fen-s 
said Lester, again scarcely knowing what he 
as he caught a glimpse of the red arm of the pi 
man extending beyond the shade of the elm, 
it had been manifestly encircling the waist oft 
imprudent girl. 

<* No, nor of Mud-ditch neither," rej 
Hutchins, laughing; *^ but I see, Lester, yous 
better engaged than listening to my conversatioo.' 
" Indeed, Hutchins," said Lester, ** I begyoe 
pardon ; but, you know, one cannot be altc^etk 
indifferent to so peculiar a scene as that enacts 
before us, particularly when one knows the partie 
You said Miss Ormsby was married. Well, in" 
mind, her husband, whoever he is, has drawn 
precious prize in the matrimonial lottery. I di 
conceive, for the life of me, what Sackville saw 
that girl ; — he, a man of intellect and penetratk 
to fall in love with a girl without a single go 
feature in her face, a mawkish, insipid ex^rew 
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and a decidedly slugp^ish intellect; ungraceful in 
her movements, and untutored in her rnanneFS', — 
and with sach hands '." 

" Ah, Lester," replied Hutcbins, *' I see now you 
know who you are talking about; but severe as 
you are and can be, I don't think, in this instance, 
you exceed her desert; — her conduct, and that 
of her mother, can never be too severely repro- 
bated. When religion is made a cloak to shadow 
the designs of mercenary ambition, it can never be 
too severely pulled aside, to expose to the world 
the base machinations of selfishness and vanity 
carried on beneath." 

" You remember Sackville at Vienna, Hutchina," 
said Lester, — " how unlike the animated, happy 
lad, we knew in Lancashire ! I cannot myself 
conceive a man giving way to his feelings to such 
a degree, particularly at Vienna, where there are 
plenty of those blue-eyed beauties to be had for 
asking ; for my part, give me the dark-flashing 
orbs of Spain, or southern Italy, and I will give 
you and Sackville all the senseless blue eyes of 
Germany, or elsewhere, in one fell swoop." 

" As for that, Lester," replied Hutchins, " I be- 
lieve SackvilJe's eyes are as well opened on that 
subject as yours are ; there is not a mau in Eng- 
land loves a Spanish eye more ardently than he 
does, nor is more alive to tl!e folly of his early 
passion, which, however, decidedly warped the 
tenor of his life: but Sackville, when at Vienna, 




,, :■: nis loiiowers, wiiicn wouia nave inevitabl 

r* it. 

f. i his brain, had not the gaiety of Munich, 

;■; ,j' ceeding spring, restored his vivacity." 

i' i << Sackville is undoubtedly a man of 

'::; talent," said Lester ; " it is a pity he sh 

i[f:.p|?:ji cumber his brain with such incomprehen 

'^ to partake of the delusions of a nation 

whose illuminati has declared that he 
the human skin to be condensed electrici 
another that the rose was the product of 
kiss of God and matter,* is, in my mind, ix 
so deep in the mire of absurdity, as to de 
imputation of insanity/' 

* See Schlegel's Introductoiy Lectims. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was some days after the conversation detailed 
in the last chapter, that a slight, yet elegantly 
built, and fashionable-looking young man, rode 
up to the door of the little rural inn of Farley in 
Somersetshire, the sign of the Houlton Arms, and, 
alighting from his foaming hackney, whose reek- 
ing sides showed something of the rate at which 
it had been ridden, begged to inquire from the 
landlord, who, in due time, presented himself, if 
he could see the ruins of that once famous castle. 

** Certainly, certainly," said the obsequious 
Mr. Borland, the landlord of the Houlton Arms, 
and custodian of the keys of the ancient fortalice, 
as he hurried out, his rubicund face gleaming with 
self-satisfied gratulation, and bearing in his hand 
the ponderous bunch necessary for admission to 
the interior of the chapel, vaults, &c. 

** Lead the way, then,** replied the stranger ; " I 
have ridden far to see those famous ruins ; if they 
have interest for any, they should for me," and 
he cast his horse's bridle to a nondescript-looking 
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boy, who loitered near the door of the littk 
and who forthwith led him to the stable, wbiki 
himself followed the blythsome ciceroni, byj 
turnpike-road, to the entrance of the castle. 

The castle of Farley, whatever claim itn^ 
have had in the olden time to the merit of atdi 
tectural beaf^ty or stately embellishment, hasliB 
at the present day, to interest the ordinary tooiii 
either in point of graceful outline as a rain, or 
beauty of situation. It is placed on the slofi 
side of a deep valley, which winds in rich in 
riance to the river Frome, but which valley, 
present containing no vestige of a river, preao 
in its origin, more the appearance of the ordii 
coombes* or hollows, which intersect this beaatifi 
varied country from Landsdown to the WiW 
hills, than the bed of a river, affording abasd 
traces of their diluvial origin in the loose qua 
of their freestone, and the graceful slopes of t 
numerous glades. The castle itself, therefore 
comparison to the surrounding hills, lies too! 
for general observation, or commanding positi 
it is, in fact, not visible until you are immedk 
upon it, when it is seen not altogether so sun 
the first impression would convey, but appean 
the contrary, on a considerable eminence, lool 
down, with a well- warded declivity, on the 
Frome, and surrounded with a circumvalla 

* For the origin of this word, see Bakewell's Geoloffi 
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which must have made it a. place of some strength 
in the old«i time, which we are abundantly ae- 
aured it was. A large, demi-cuinoua gateway, ap- 
parently of the ancient Gotliic order of architecture, 
with the remains of a single sickle (a part only of 
the Hungerford crest), slill extant above its cen- 
tral key-stone, admitted the stranger, and his lo- 
quacious, yet obliging Ciceroni, into the main 
court-yard of the building-, 

It was a tine, brisk morning, in early spring, 
when the first germs of awakening nature were 
just beginning to emancipate themselves from the 
lethargic torpor of retreating winter ; the birds 
chirped on the sprays which fringed the ruins, 
while a meridian snn, glancing on the polished 
leaves of the ivy, which abundantly encompassed 
the walls, made every thing redolent of life, — the 
stranger alone seemed low of spirits amidst this 
general jubilee of nature. With an anxifcua ear 
he drank in the history of his companion, wlio di- 
lated, with garrulous pertinacily, on the extent 
of tile ruins, and the magnificence of its former 
possessors ; he pointed out the different towers 
which formerly flanked the building, and narrated, 
with a faithful yet unheeding circunistantiousness, 
the honours of that by-gone race, at least as much 
of them as had come down to his time, or been 
necessary for his office. 

The stranger listened to all with a sense of me- 
lancholy satisfaction ; the storieB of their greatness 
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were a source of apparent gratification to him, for 
he smiled, pleased at the different epithets of ho- 
nour bestowed on them. At lengthy haying ex- 
hausted the curiosities of the exterior^ Borland 
opened the door of the chapel, and admitted bis 
companion to a view of the proud monumeots of 
many a well-foUght battle, and the rich mauso- 
leums, where lay the remains of the illustrious dead, 
trophies of whose achievements decked the vene* 
rable walls. 

Mine is not the department, either of an anti- 
quary or a topographer; yet both will, I doubt 
not, find much to exercise their thoughts on in the 
interior of Farley Chapel, for there hang many a 
casque and pennon, wrested at Cressy, Poictiers, or 
Agincourt; and many a halbert and battle-axe, 
which, I doubt not, in the hands of their illustrious 
wielders, have done to death many a brave foe, 
in their respective engagements: neither will I stop 
to consider the di£ferent monuments of the illustri- 
ous Hungerfords, the Sir Giles, Sir Walters, or Sir 
Edwards, of famous memory, whose respective 
merits, however great in their day, afford little 
cause of pride at the present time, although mucb 
food for the moralist in the contemplation of the 
fallen fortunes of that once illustrious race, whose 
history is a sad record of misfortune and crime. 
To the desirous of that class, we would recom- 
mend the ingenious little compilation of Mr. Tay- 
lor, of Bath, with which we were ourselves provided 
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by the afaresaiO Mr. Borland, the cicerone of the 
ruin, whose anxiety to illustrate the different deeds 
of the occupant of each mausoleum, seemed to 
show him to be a descendant of the line himself; 
however, be that as it may, as a surplus loqua- 
city on the most interesting subject will, after a. 
time tire, and profound information, however great 
on any subject, wilt at length exhaust itself, our 
traveller and his cicerone at length retired, both 
apparently satisfied with their exertions ;— the one 
-with what he had seen, and the other with what 
lie had communicated, and parted, — the first, to take 
a solitary ramble in the adjoining valley, merely bid- 
ding Borland look sharp after his hackney, which 
the latter hastened to execute. 

In a suitable time, the 8trang;er returned with a 
brow, shaded with anadditionalcast of melancholy j 
■ what he had seen in the mean time, it boots not 
now to tell, suffice, that on entering the little par- 
lour, he abruptly summoned the landlord, — his pre- 
vious guide to the ruins,— and begged to know if he 
could accommodate him with a bed-room for a few 
nights, as he wished to make the neighbourhood of 
Farley his residence for some days. 

" Certainly," said Borland ; " 1 have as snug; a 
bed-room as any Id the West of England, which, 
with this parlour, is quite at your service." 

Preliminaries were accordingly quickly agreed 
on, and the stranger took possession of the 
apartments, which he was to retain as long as it 
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suited his good pleasure, his only stipulation 
being, that he was to obtain possession of the keys 
of the chapel, &c., whenever it suited his inclina- 
tion to visit them, which privilege be was to enjoy 
uninterrupted and alone. 

To the wanderer of Switzerland and SaToy,or 
even the less glowing, yet nearly as picturesque, 
scenery of our own country, particularly that of 
Scotland and North Wales, the neighbourhood of 
Farley offers little to interest the eye ; it is, how- 
ever, '' a sweet landscape of mild earth," combin- 
ing every charm of rural beauty, presenting a rich 
variety of woodland and pasture, well varied with 
hill and dale, and for the most part well grown 
with timber; — the modern park, with its graceful 
castellated structure, affordinga delightful residence. 
lt| is not to these, however, that we are to look for 
the inducement which led one, who had seen the best 
parts of Europe, — the brightest landscapes and the 
clearest skies, — to take up his residence in so remote 
and unfrequented a spot; it was to a higher feeling, 
something more congenial with the past than pre- 
sent, — a sensation which no mushroom-sprout of 
modern growth nobility could experience, which sen- 
timent many may laugh at as a poor pride, to whom 
no such pretensions belong, which is fast dying 
away, before the advancing strides of wealth in a 
commercial country, whose merchants are princes, 
and whose tradesmen lords. Where are the ancient 
regime f — the great, the mighty of the land, — the 
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Bohuns, the Hungerfords, the De ' Cousys, and 
greatest of all, the Plantagenets? — Gone, swept 
away in the over-whelming vortex of time, lost in 
the abyss of eternity ! Nations, like families pass 
away, leaving but a frail memorial behind.. What 
Babylon, Ilium, or Rome have been, the modern 
metropolis of England is, — some city of the new 
world may be. All and each pass away, leaving 
to the careering progress of events to fill the va- 
cuum, and effect the change! 
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CHAPTER III. 

The evening which followed the advent of the young 
stranger to Farley, set in with an appearance differ- 
ent from the promise of the early day ; — to a succes- 
sion of wild gusts of wind, sweeping down the afore- 
mentioned valley, and moaning through the yet 
leafless boughs of the beeches and elms, whichgrew in 
plentiful luxuriance on the opposite slope, succeeded 
a heavy fall of rain, — the monotonous tenour of 
the gloomy night, occasionally varied by vivid 
flashes of lightning, followed close by heavy peals 
of thunder ; — the appearance of the sky when seen 
in such furtive glances as the lightning aflbrded, 
exhibited a broken outline of streaks, and heavy 
masses, cumbering the track where a lunar or 
stellar ray would fain obtrude itself on human 
sight. 

With a slow and melancholy step, the stranger 
paced the little apartment ; the sounds of revelry, 
and even life, had long since died away in the ad- 
joining cabaret, and sunk in peaceful slumber, the 
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T)usy landlord and his family lay nblivious of the 
storm, the elemental war which shook the world. 
With a cautious hand the stranger opened the lat- 
tice, and looked upon the night ; it was a foul con- 
currence of the spirits of the storm ; on its wings 
rode shame and fear, the harbingers of death; scared 
from their abyss of sin, the evil passions of men 
roamed forth, and mingled in the dread profundity 
with thoughts of human peril. The stranger felt its 
influence, and shut the lattice with a shudder, — no 
unholy ihougiits mingled with his musings; cased 
in a panoply of virtuous pride, be feared not the 
elements, and beheld them only with a holy awe, 
which bordered on religion ;— the retreating embers 
of his fire burnt with a feeble glimmer, and his can- 
dles had nearly reached their sockets. 

" 'Tis in vain waiting," said he, " the storm will 
never blow over ; 'tis the fitter time to see the bones 
of my ancestors, and pledge my life upon their 
crumbling dust, to do honour to their name ) 
have hitherto been a wayward wandering boy, led on 
by every gust of passion, — a thing of impulse, and a. 
child of song, formed of the jarring elements which 
ennoble man ; yet, so disjointedly cast together, 
that every unit seems to mar the whole; — 1 will 
henceforth bind the shreds together, and let judg- 
ment maturate what fancy raises. 1 have been a 
wanderer in many lands, and have read the hearts 
of many people, — 1 have seen the produce of a 
goodly spring swept to the earth before the season 
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of the sickle, and have beheld plague, pestilence, 
and famine, cut down a population, which poverty 
and crime had already thinned, — I have seen the 
lusty reaper go forth to the harvest, and retam 
more seared and blackened than the com he 
gathered; and I have myself felt the blight of a 
rude world's disdain upon an ardent spirit ; — ^but it 
matters not : the seed of the bread of man ripens 
not until it rots, and the phoenix rises lustier from 
his ashes; so will the seed of my aspiring rise 
strengthened from its early coil, and casting the slough 
which impeded its soaring nature, which a heart- 
less world had sufficiently heaped on it, emancipate 
itself from its trammels, and devote its more mature 
energy, — not to the good of a species I despise, — but 
to the fulfilment of mine own ambition.*' 

Impressed with such feelings, the stranger lighted 
a torch he had already prepared, and taking the 
keys of the ancient fortalice with him, he hastened 
into the night; with an undaunted step he descended 
the steps to the chapel, and applying the key, let 
himself into the interior. It was a scene which 
might have startled a valorous spirit ; — the pennons 
waved, and the casques moaned, as the fierce storm 
rushed into the chapel through the open door, and 
disturbed their vis inertia, while the fitful lightning 
glanced upon each spear and shield, and lent a 
fearful vivid ity to ^ scene of almost unearthly 
horror. The stranger heeded it not, but passing 
through the main aisle, turned by an iron grating 
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h lateral one, in which stands the white marble 
mument of Sir Edward and Lady Margaret 
ingerford, with full-sized effigies, sculptured on 
1 summit, and splendidly decorated with armorial 
artering-s and bearings. It is avowedly the 
■ est piece of ancient sepulture in England, and, 
ancing in the darkened aisle, lent a solemn gran- 
ur to the scene. Beside it a more ancient one, 
simple freestone, arises, from which time and the 
trition of the atmosphere have worn off the em- 
llishments of the arms and quarterings. This, by a 
ght of wooden steps, the stranger ascended , 
d kneeling on its summit, — looking on the recum- 
it figures on the neighbouring tomb, whose 
ith-like polished features the torch feebly iliu- 
Qed , — he raised his unincumbered hand to Heaven , 
i in the presence of the mighty dead, be vowed a 
», the deepest, the dreadest, that man ere dared 
utter. 

"I, Richard Hungerford SackTille," he began, 
t true and lineal descendant of that ancient, il- 
(trious family, whose buried greatness speaks 
im ihebowelsof these superb mausoleums; whose 
lordslivein the archives of England's chronicles! 
lose martial prowess France and Britain have 
ke attested ; — by their blood spilt at Calais and 
Creasy ; by their spoils gathered at Poictiers 
i Agincourl ; by the works of God and deeds 
, which they have raised and honoured, — I 
D devote my life and energies, to again exalt 
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their shattered banner, and expand thetr ruffied 

pennon, — through blood, war, and crime, if it be 

necessary, — through shame, plague, and famine, 

to chronicle their fame, and re-erect their standard ; 

through me shall this ruin be visited by strangers 

from afar ; in me shall the nations know that tbe 

descendant of a Hungerford sunives ; — by diis 

cross, written in letters of blood, I swear it !" and 

stepping on the marble tomb aforesaid, he drew a 

lancet from his pocket, and making a skin incisioD 

under his left breast, with the blood that oooed 

from it, he drew a cross on the mailed breast of the 

warrior knight. 

This dread act, at such an appalling time, be had 
scarcely executed, when a sudden gust of wind 
through the aisle, from the sudden slapping of the 
outer door, extinguished his torch, and left him in 
total darkness, sitting astride on a cold marble 
effigy, at least five feet from the ground. 

Oh, reader ! whosoever thou art, whose nenres 
are strung to the most appalling act of heroism, 
if thou be a man ; or whose gentle frame, suscep- 
tible of the tenderest impressions, tremblest at the 
falling of thy own fan, if thou be of the softer sex, 
fancy if thou canst, at such a time, in such a place, 
the enthusiastic Sackville, whose head, if we arc 
to believe tbe promulgations of Spurzheim, was a 
very concentration of the organ of ideality, largely 
protruding with that of wonder, and not altogetl^er 
deficient in the organ of bodily apprehension, 
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t lies; with such predispositioaB I s: 
iriiicy him in such a position ; — a firm heliever 
iKOBts, and the re -appearance of departed spirits; ' 
:^m the conformation of his head, with an imagi- 
^tion wrought to the verge of reason's integrity; 
^m the situation in which he was, and the scene 
m which he had been engaged ; and last, not least, 
^h a moral certainty of breaking his neck, if he 
^tempted a descent from his unenviable position 
1^ the dark, to beat a retreat from the favoured 
,aunt of the departed spirits of his forefathers. 
, What be had seen, however, during this uncom- 
jrtable vigil, he has not thought fit to divulge : 
^—whether the re-illumined chamber, by some un- 
arthly light, of course of a pale bluish colour, 
|i»closed to him, amidst creaking sounds, and 
.Tinding hinges, the mailed persons of his forefa- 
faers, ghastly and grizzly, like Hamlet's ghost, 
rith the vizor up ; or the person of his ancestor, 
Sir Thomas, who was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
without a head to bear the casque, yet with a gory I 
jeck spouting black blood, and beckoning him c 
we are, unfortunately, not made acquainted, as 
•ver after kept a solemn silence on this interesting 
light's adventure, and resented any allusion to it 
with unwonted irritability; suffice to say, that se- 
veral hours elapsed, before a return of light from 
.he advancing dawn, enabled him to step back on 
the neighbouring free-stone monument before men- 
tioned, and descend by the wooden steps to the 
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pavemeDt, without risk of life or limb ; from 
with more inclination, although less enth 
he returned to his bed, at the Houlton Arms, in 
to prevent his host, Mr. Borland, from having fi 
covered his absence, and impute to him anT i 
due intercourse with the spirits departed, to wk 
cause alone his unromantic imagination wot 
have attributed this, so apparently dread andij 
perate an adventure. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The succeeding day was already pretty far ad- 
vanced, from the effects of the preceding night's 
vigil, when Sackville (as we will henceforth call 
him by his name,) awoke from his protracted slum- 
ber; and raising himself in his bed, he looked 
through the narrow casement, on the tranquil land- 
scape of the smiling valley. His window com- 
manded no portion of the ruins, nor any vestige 
to call to mind his late adventure; it seemed to 
him all more like a dream, as the different images 
obtruded themselves on his imagination, in the se- 
veral phases of a phantasmagoria, than the sober 
recollections of awakened memory. Quickly dress- 
ing himself, he found, however, abundance to 
convince him that it was not altogether a dream, 
in the uncomfortable sensations be experienced 
in his limbs, the effects of the previous night's 
damp, as well as the evidences of the late storm, 
which the valley exliibitcd, being covered with 
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the broken boughs of trees, and inundated 
wet, while the foaming and chafing of the F 
showed the deluge of rain which had fallen. 
The morning was propitious, and the sod 
out with meridian splendour, as, after the 
naries of breakfast, &c., which he enjoyed 
ently on the excellent fare provided for hk 
strolled once more in the direction of the ruius, 
endeavoured to concoct his thoughts into i 
nite train, so as to carry his original intentioi 
adding to their celebrity into effect. How he 
succeed, let the world in future decide ; whiie 
leave him sufficiently supplied with pen, ink, 
paper, in the comfortable little parlour of the H 
rural inn, at Farley, under the superintendaiNt 
Mr. Borland, (whose excellent ale we would 
commend all our friends to taste,) taking dmj 
and laying plans ; canvassing the merits of the* 
cient Gothic arches, compared with the modfl 
pointed Gothic ; and measuring how many boi 
shots* -distance from the outer gate to the i« 
tower or fortalice ; — while we open a fresh want 
our dramatic narrative, for the better illustnti 
of our biographical memoir. 



It was, then, in a remote part of England, in' 
neighbourhood of a country village, whose si 
were washed by one of the best rivers of the so« 
that a clergyman lay on his death- bed ; he ^ 
attended by an only child, a little girl of fift 
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"years of age, whose bright beaming eyes, of deeji 
black, and flowing sunny lucits, no t with stand infr 
the cast of melancholy in her features, bore a sad 
contrast to the scene before her. She was arrayed 
in a loose dress of coarse stuff, and betokened, as 
did the appearance of the sick man's chamber in 
tvery respect, u state of severe privation. The bed 
hangings were of the commonest materials, and 
the cracked pitchers and mugs, in which he had 
his drink, lying on a small nncovered deal table, 
exbibited a state of the greatest destitution ; while 
the long row of apothecary's bottles over the man- 
tel-piece, showed the length of time in which he 
had beet) in doctors' hands. His frame was ema- 
ciated to the utmost degree, and the cast of bitter 
thought in his projecting eyes, and pallid, yet fine 
and classically-formed brow and features, showed 
that his greatest pain was of the mind, not body, 
although his enfeebled frame, incapable of the 
recumbent position for several days, was propped 
Tip by pillows to the nearly erect position, and 
seemed every now and then to be rent in twain 
from the violence of the cough which harassed him. 
Beside him lay an open volume of manuscript, on 
which his eye rested for an instant; he took it in 
bis emaciated hand, and, holding it to his face, 
read a moment ; then laying it suddenly aside, 
while a single tear dropped on the page, he said, 
in a feeble, faltering voice — 

"Lizzy, my love, has iarmer Tomkins brought 
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the arrear of tithe he promised ? I wish to pay] 
Greatskill to-day, I have given him nothing I 
some weeks. I begin to fear he thinks met) 
patient, and is growing tired of the case." 

** No, dearest papa," said the affectionatej 
running and taking his extended hand, and 
it devotedly ; " he called to say he could not 
next Monday, when he should sell his cow; 
Cummins said he should pay his proportion 
too." 

" Did nobody call, then, of all those who 
paid me thousands, — whose distresses I ha?e 
lieved, whose injuries I have redressed, and 
quarrels I have reconciled V* said the unhs 
man. 

** None, dearest papa," said the affectioi 
girl; "but don't fret yourself about those trif 
for there is yet half a loaf of bread left, and 
small bit of cheese, and Is. 6d. in the purse 
gave me ; and Watkins, the tax-gatherer, wl 
called again this morning, said he would wait ontLl 
Monday." 

The wretched man cast himself back on his pil- 
lows, and a deep groan was the only response. Hij 
daughter still held his hand in hers, and watched 
his death-like features with a painful intensity. 
He again opened his eyes, and, raising himself a 
little, pressed her hand in his feeble grasp. 

" They may come, Lizzy," said he, " but they 
will not find the miserable Blechley to need their 
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I sympathy or assistance ; a few days must remove 
^ me from this heartless world, and, God help thee! 
,' what will become of thee then ? Thou hast lived, 
thank Heaven ! before I leave thee, to something of 
a mature mind,— mature beyond thy years ; and 
may God preserve thee in the train in which I have 
endeavoured to nurture thee! Thou wilt now go 
forth into the world — a world thou knowest not — 
without a friend to guide thee ; thou wilt, mayhap, 
receive the smiles and favours of that world, and, 
rising in man's estimation, to which thy beauty and 
high birth will entitle thee, forget thy unhappy 
father and his neglected end. But heed not the 
world's smiles ; mistrust their favours ; when they 
fawn upon thee, spurn them ; when they sue thee, 
reject them; and when they worship thee, flee 
from them ; — thus wilt thou gain thy point, and 
make the crouching lion bend to thee. I have tried 
them all, and what was my reward ? I have bound 
the broken reed, and it has returned to bruise me ; 
1 have stripped me of my winter's coat, aud left the 
chill of the heavens' inclemency on my unsheltered 
back, to clothe the naked beggar, and his hand has 
been the first to press my loosened latch to rob me; 
I have soared among the great and gay, to which, 
by my birth, I was entitled — 1 have supplied their 
ebbing coffers from my private funds — 1 have en- 
riched their charities by my powerful appeals, urg- 
ing the heartless to philanthropy, the ni^ard to 
charity, and the selfish to benevolence — even from 
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the all worthless have I "wrung a liberal 
while all joined in the general cry of the ui 
orator ; — I have filled the tables and the dni 
rooms of the vain by the fame of my brilliant n-l 
I have felt their acclamations till my brain 
and what is the reward ? Oh ! that I could 
those days! How the stung adder bad 
their venom — how the pierced tiger had 
on his assailants ! It is now too late : disease 
debt have coiled themselves around me; 
friends (curse on that hollow word !) haie 
me ; the world frowns on me ; the gay cot 
nions, whose selfishness I have feasted, fly 
me; — before me, debt, shame, poverty, and 
relief, death! — behind me, a sad retrospect 
squandered time and talents, and sequestered 
perty. — Lizzy, my child, my dear child, bewaiel 
this guilty, hapless channel!'' — and the sick i 
leant his head on the arm of his daughter, 
wept aloud. 

For several moments, the conjoined sobs of 
father and daughter alone broke the solemn si! 
of the scene. At length, the unhappy man, 
vering himself, slowly withdrew from his dang^l 
ter's embrace ; and, in a more collected totfj 
than it might have been supposed it possible k| 
could have so soon assumed, he asked her to hnKi 
him pen, ink, and paper, and then retire ivl 
a short time, until he collected his thoughts, aoi 
put a few necessary directions on paper, which k 
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^rished to aee io proper train before his death. She 
I instiintly obeyed ; and, placing his desk within his 
I reach, left him to his meditations. 

It is true, there is no mentor like disease : the 
proud heart of man cowers before the arrow of 
death : and the high soul of earth's chiefest, quails 
beneath the minister of mind's decay. How far 
this may be an argument for the dependence of 
mind on matter, and their indissoluble connexion, 
I stop not here to examine; but 1 believe all have 
unvaryingly felt the dependence of mental on bo- 
dily sufficiency to confirm the remark of the Roman 
poet: " Mens sana in corpore sano." The influ- 
ence of disease was, however, sufficiently strong 
in the mind of the unhappy Dlechley. With a 
form bowed down almost to the verge of disso- 
lution, and a mind correspondingly subdued, al- 
though not enfeebled, with a trembling hand, he 
addressed his aunt, Lady Cravencoeur, in behalf of 
his unprotected daughter; and, overcoming his 
sensations of irritation for the cold contempt with 
which she had lately rejected his urgent applica- 
tion for assistance, he, the proud, talented, high- 
bom Blechley,— the son of a bishop, and nephew 
of a premier peer,— addressed her, in the strain 
of humble solicitation of a dying man, in behalf 
of his unprotected orphan. 

His next letter was a more congenial one : it was 
to a friend, ^to one who admired his talents, felt for 
his infirmities, and wept over his misfortunes, but 
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could, alas ! only pity them : it was toHuDgafc 
Sackville, begging him, if he yet felt for his fa 
— if he yet partook not of the world's coldc 
tempt, and held a heart to beat at pity's call,- 
come to him, to receive his last commission on 
world's mart, and save his orphan girl the pai 
closing a dying father's eyes. These both he 
ed, as his anxious and affectionate Lizzy 
made her appearance ; and commissioniDg bet 
despatch them as quickly as might be tothenei- 
bouring post, he fell, overcome by his past laba 
mental and bodily, into a sound slumber. 



CHAPTER V. 



nas same days before an answer could be 
eived to either of these letters, as their dea- 
at some distance from the parsonage : 
the interval of which time was spent by the un- 
happy Blechley in a sufficiently uncomfortable 
state, between the increasing inroads of his disease 
and presBino; poverty, A reply was, however, at 
length received from Ladj Cravencteur, from Lon- 
don, whither she had just removed from their 
conntry-scat, with her lord and family, to a superb 
mansion in the neighbourhood of Bel grave -square. 
It regretted, in a cold strain, his great necessities; 
for which, she confessed, she never saw adequate 
cause ; and as they sprang entirely from his own 
improvidence and extravagance,— being left every 
thing his father had to leave, except a provision 
for his sister, besides rich church benefices, — she 
knew not how they could be remedied : she trust- 
ed, however, they were not so insurmountable as 
}ie represented ; and she would try what could yet 
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be done, and would use her lord 's interest to raise 
another hundred pounds on his mortg^ed property 
and sequestered livings ; which she hoped would be 
sufficient for all his wants. For the present, her 
great expenses precluded her . the gratification of 
relieving him ; but if any thing happened to him, 
which she hoped he was prepared for, from his old 
complaint, she would receive his daughter untiJ 
something could be done for her, and would take 
an early opportunity of forwarding him a supply of 
tracts, just come out, which she doubted not would 
console his last moments. 

This heartless letter the unhappy man perused 
with a melancholy smile ; his soul was too humbled 
even to feel resentment; and handing it to bis 
daughter, bid her place it in the fire. As it roae 
into fiames, however, his wrath rose with it ; sad 
cursing bis aunt, who had deluded him first, aad 
deserted him afterwards, he uttered the maledic-^ 
tion of a dying man on her, and her seed for ever. 
His other letter was destined to receive no written 
answer. Three days after his arrival at Farley, 
Sackville received it by the Bath post ; and imme- 
diately deserting his literary and antiquarian re- 
searches and engagements, he once more mounted 
his hackney, and bidding farewell to his good- 
natured and intelligent host, as well as to the 
interesting ruins, he ^hastened to Bath ; from 
whence he took coach to the neighbourhood of 
Buckly Parsonage. 



' If there is anything in addition to religion, which 
: lightens the burden to the broken spirit, and takes 
; the sting from approaching death, it is the arrival 
of a friend ; and such, doubly and deeply felt, was 
the advent of Sackville to the unhappy Biechley. 
Although many years his senior, Sackville had 
ever been treated by him as an equal in years and 
wisdom ; in Biechley 's healthier and happier days, 
they had taken sweet council together, and walked 
to the house of God as friends ; in literature, , 
science, and rural amusements, Biechley hat 
been Sackville's companion and instructor; aniUi 
to him, in the hour of despondency and diaap-i 
pointment, did his pupil fly ; not with the 
dread of a junior to his senior, but with the hope 
and lightness of a bird to its mother, or a sucking- 
kid to its dam ; in his religion he found consola- 
tion 1 in his knowledge, information ; and in his 
strength, support, — he, whose wit was brilliant 
without sarcasm, and learned without pedantry. 
"What then were Sackville's sensations, to find him, 
— whom he left the first of the earth, honoured by 
the great, courted by the gay, and esteemed by 
the good and learned, — stretched upon the bed of 
death, with scarce the ordinary coverings against 
the inclement season ; with none of the comforts, 
and few even of the necessaries of a sick man's 
chamber ; deserted by his- physician for lack of 
pay, and attended solely by his young and beau- 
tiful orphan girl, — too soon to be made a. true 
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orphan, indeed ; and, as it were, forsaken ki 
whole world. He who had spent tboiuaoi 
their good ; whose hand was never shut to 
voice of charity, found now every bosom 
against his appeals. It was too much k 
affectionate Sackville : with a heart rending 
suppressed sobs, he threw himself upon 
friend's breast, and wet the pillow with his teia 
As the events which immediately followed 
arrival of Sackville at the house of grief and 
tress, and, ultimately, of mourning, however i 
esting they might have been to the indin 
concerned in them, are not, we imagine, » 
ently so to the general reader, to bespeak his 
tention, we pass them over for the present; 
noticing, that every thing which affection, 
limited pecuniary means could afford, were 
dantly supplied to the declining* Blechley by 
attached friend ; and that under the influence 
his warm affection, he experienced almost a 
vation of the powers of life, and began againil 
rekindle that feeble, yet now exhaustless ray ( 
hope, which flickers to the end, and quenches be 
with life : it was, however, but a weakly glimmc 
which day after day saw sinking in the sockft 
and gradually approaching the final glow prece^ 
ing its departure. Sackville remarked it; vl^ 
feelingly, yet fervently urged his friend to tok^ 
advantage of the present calm of his disease, tc 
disclose whatever he wished to communicate, vi 
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make his ultimate preparations for his departure 
from this world of sin and sorrow. 

Blechley shuffled off the entreaty ; and replied 
irritably, — there was time enoug'h ; that his cough 
was gone, and his breathing better ; that he would 
have more strength on the morrow, and would then 
confide to him what be wished him to be the 
bearer of, 

Sackville, with tears in his eyes, reminded him 
that the morrow might never dawn on him ; that 
those appearances he prized were delusive ; — they 
were, in fact, the heralds of approaching dissolu- 
tion. He begged him, for the sake of his child, 
to delay no longer. 

Thus urged, he hesitated no more. 'Tis strange, 
in men of the strongest minds, how they Btill 
swerve from the thoughts of dying, and indulge 
a lingering hope, until the final ray is merged iii 
niental insensibility : it is, perhaps, a wise provi- 
sion, and seat in kindness by the Giver of all good, 
to take the sting from death, and dethrone the 
horrors of the grave ; but it tallies not with modern 
notions of faith and religion. 

" My dear friend," said Blechley, " my only 
friend ; — whose tried affection poverty could not 
chill, nor absence weaken,— in thee I deposit all my 
anxieties in this world ; to my daughter you will 
be a father, until she acquires a natural guardian ; 
— and would that I could look forward to that one 
■o you. She is young, — she will be handsome. 
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and she may be wealthy ; she is yet a cbilii 

mature and wise beyond her age ; a few i« 

will, however, make her a wonian : she will 

have no father to guide her. A mother's goj 

eye she has long unknown ; but I trust 

not felt the want. Consulting the feelings o( 

world I despise, I have provided for her a te 

amidst relations of her own sex, — friends she cue 

expect, unless the Almighty raises them, i 

never deserts the orphan. Wilt thou be to Be 

friend? Wilt thou occasionally see her and 

struct her ; — talk to her of her lost parent, 

instill into her those maxims you know he* 

rished and supported. When I am dead, coi 

her to Lady Cravencoeur's ; — she has promise 

receive her; — and though you leave her, dc 

then forsake her, nor think your duty to 

friend is over. Of worldly property 1 have 

to say : whatever I have, I leave it all to yo 

my daughter's use ; the insurance on my lif< 

pay my debts. I leave you my sole executor, 

child's sole guardian ; — and I fear not but yo 

fulfil the sacred trust. To yourself I beq 

this volume ;" and he placed in his hand thel 

mentioned MSS. ; " they are, for the most 

rity sermons, which I have at different tim< 

livered, when my services were prized." 

Sackville promised all he required, and h 
the proffered treasure to his heart ; they we 
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i pieces of oratory, on wliich a few years 
before lie had seen dense and crowded congrega- 
tions hang with delight; from whose effect, he had 
indeed seen the niggard open his purse, and the 
cold-blooded his heart, while the aisles rang with 
almost superhuman eloquence ; the last of the col- 
lection was one he had heard about two years 
before, just previous to his departure forGermany, — 
it was for a public medical charity, at a time when 
the medical and universal world was beginning; to 
ring with the rumours of that disease, which has 
since devastated Europe, on whose appalling ra- 
vages he dweltwith sublime imagery, and conjoining 
the effects of war and pestilence in that country, 
where it then raged, (Poland,) he created a picture 
which pity could not listen to unmoved. 

That night Elechley died ; from its beginning he 
felt a peculiar sensation ; — it was not patn, it was 
almost a pleasurable feeling ; yet, a sensation full 
of tlie thoughts of approaching death, although 
the general oppressions of his disease were dimi- 
nished, so much so, that at eight in the evening he 
compelled his friend to retire to rest, which he had not 
done for some nights ; at ten he grew worse, and at 
eleven he consented to have SackviJle re-called. 
On his arrival he found him livid in the face, and 
scarce able to breathe or articulate; his pulse 
was fast sinking, and his vital powers declining^ 
' Sackville, I am going," he said, " 'tis all over w 
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me,— I die in charity with all mankind — would that I 
had led a better life ! — in Christ is my trust,— call 
Lizzy." 

Sackville retired for the little g^rl, who had also 
been persuaded to go to sleep ; when he returned, 
Blechley was speechless, yet his mind did not seem 
to wander, as he looked on them both with the 
same clear intelligent gaze ; he held out his hand, 
and taking both of theirs together in his, endea- 
voured to speak, and mumbled something, — the effort 
overpowered him, — he fell back on bis billow aod 
with a single moan expired. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A FEW days after this sad event, having completed 
the last offices to his friend, Sackville and his little 
ward, started on their route to London, which in 
due time they reached ; when he proceeded fortli- 
with to Lady Cravencteuc's, to announce the arrival 
of her niece ; for which she was already prepared, 
having heen previously apprised of the death of her 
nephew. Their reception by Lady Cravencceur, was 
kinder than Sackville had been led to anticipate. 
With an apparently intense interest, she listened 
to the accounts of the last moments of Blechley, 
and sighed frequently at the recital of his sufferings 
and sorrows ; his daughter she received with more 
tlian cordiality, and promised she should want for 
nothing while under her roof. She complained 
bitterly of his improvidence, and expatiated freely 
on the immense extent of his talents and advan- 
tages, which,if properly cultivated, would havemade 
him an ornament to his country and connexions, 
instead of being latterly, from his debts and dia- 
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tresses, the contrary. To Sackville, however, sbe 
expressed the kindest thanks for his attentions to 
his last moments, and for his care of her niece, 
whom she requested him frequently to visit, and 
begged that he would consider himself in future a 
fellow-labourer with her, in the good cause of ber 
education and instruction. 

Afler a kindly parting with her ladyship and his 
late companion, who, with tears in her eyes, bid him 
adieu, Sackville retired from the house more im- 
pressed than ever, with the universality of the feel- 
ing of neglect for living talent, which so frequently 
(as also in this case, by the desire of Lady Craven- 
CGBur,) vanity or family pride hasten too late to 
redeem, by the erection of proud monumental me- 
morials, and which called to his mind the quaint 
couplet on Homer — 

** Three cities claimed the poet Homer dead. 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread." 

A part even of the money thus expended would 
have made his latter days comfortable, while the ne- 
cessaries of his last moments were supplied by, com- 
paratively speaking, a stranger, although his many 
and near relations were rolling in wealth and luxury. 
It is a mortifying reflection, and one worthy the 
consideration of the metaphysician and the philan- 
thropist, why living merit is so often thus passed 
by ; — why literary power, since the days of Horace, 
requires a certain time to render it sacred and valu- 
able ; and I fear human nature will not gain much 
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by tlie inquiry — it is unquestionably the product of 
selfisliness aod vanity, but fortunately, in the pre- 
sent day of exalted literary attainment, it is not in 
every instance the case. We have seen many during 
their lives enjoy the full extent of their well-earned 
fame, and yet many undoubtedly pass unnoticed to 
oblivion, deserving of a better fate, whom time, it 
is to be hoped, may yet awaken into celebrity. 

As many anecdotes and circumstances of the 
Cravencteur family will, at a future period of this 
narrative, be brought before our readers, it may, 
doubtless, be desirable to take a brief review of 
their past and present state in society. Lady Cra- 
vencceur was, as I have said, the Hon. Miss Blech- 
ley, the only sister of the late Mr. Blechley's 
father, and consequently a person of high birth, 
and aristocratic pretensions. She was, besides, a 
person of some literary inclinations, and well versed 
in the ordinary springs of society; she was, how- 
ever, of a cold frozen disposition, little influenced 
by tlie softer feelings, and looking with a contemp- 
tuous severity on any deviation from female pro- 
priety and rectitude, in which, it is said, she 
was not always so conspicuous herself. She was 
now long past the heyday of youth, though still, 
from the roundness of her person, and the bril- 
liancy of het complexion (which was at least her 
own by purchase), laying claim to some of the 
softer graces. In conversation, she was animated 
and intelligent, and were it not for a little too much 
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of a patrooizing ait, which she supposed her higb 
birth entitled her to assume, she would be uniTcr- 
■ally considered agreeable. In appearance, at 
least, if not altogether in mannei and character, 
her lord and master was quite the opposite of his 
lady; he was tall, stiif, and formal, assuroingss 
much from his military fame, to which he was verj 
equivocally entitled, as her ladyship did from bet 
aristocratic connections: so much, indeed, did be 
plume himself on his military achivementa, thathii 
usual oath, by which he seldom failed to asseveratt 
in society, was " by my deeds of arms I" and whicb, 
together with his unusual prolongation of thosi 
useful and ornamental appendages, acquired !ox 
him the sobrii/uet of " the lord of arms," which 
he familiarly bore. In manner and conversatioQ, u 
in person, he was stifT and awkward, and unlest 
drawn out by some unusual turn of military recital, 
he was for the most part silent : and like many other 
great captains of the day, although thecooquerotof 
nations, be was subdued by his wife, to whom he 
owed his title and most of his respectability. In 
early life, he had been a soldier of fortune, and hap- 
pening to be an especial faTouriteof that blind and 
undiscriroinating deity, without any very peculiar 
merit of his own, he crept on, 1 believe, from the 
ranks to the command of a regiment; — so favoured 
by fate, that his errors were universally attributed 
to others, and others' merits to him; at lengt! 
the storming of Serin gapatam, fortune took a tu 
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his favour, unprecedented even amongst the list of 
r favours; — it was a turn which may make the 
ist despairing encourage hope, for it converted 
the most disreputable of mditary misdemeanours 
into a point of honour and reward. In the attack 
one of the bastions, he literally ran away, which 
> men at first not perceiving, fought on with des- 
perate valour, until at length espying their com- 
mder at a distance, as they supposed, contem- 
plating a more pregnable point, they hastened to 
lim, and after much fighting, in which he was un- 
iiillingly compelled to join, they gained their point; 
for which gallant act of heroism, he was converted 
from lien ten ant- colonel to Sir Alfred Vining, with 
many encomiums on his distinguished exertions. 
At this happy time, with all his blushing honours 
thick upon him, he met the Hon. Miss Blechley, 
who was too happy to repose under hts laurels i 
and at length, by her family interest, and his great 
pliability of disposition and politics, which enabled 
him to keep in with all cabinets, he was allowed to 
immortalize his military fame and exploits, under 
the proud title of Lord Cravencceur. 

Such, then, were the noble relatives to whom 
the orphan daughter of the unhappy Blechley was 
confided. Their family consisted of two daughtera, 
of whom no particular description is required; they 
were both some years older than Lizzy Blechley, 
and although long accustomed to the best society, 
their manners were stiff and awkward. 
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What Sackyille*8 sensations were, in thus dis- 
posing of his ward, it is unnecessary to detail. From 
the avowed good intentions of ber ladyship, he ex- 
pected something, although he feared more might be 
exacted from her young and ardent dispositioD, 
than he thought it likely she would concede, know- 
ing her to be not altogether dependent ; as by her 
mother's marriage settleilient, she would be entitled 
to five thousand pounds when of age ; and believing 
that he saw much of her father's lofty, aspiring, 
yet noble disposition, in the flashing of her bright 
black eyes, which her present melancholy and sub- 
dued demeanour, could not extinguish, he, on the 
whole, feared for the result-. He saw that the Vin- 
ings were innately vulgar, under an external ap- 
pearance of aristocratic refinement, which the quick 
mind of Lizzy Blechley he knew would soon de- 
tect ; and their condescending, yet haughty atten- 
tions, he feared, would be particularly irksome to 
one smarting under the sensations of dependence, 
with a singularly sensitive mind, and hitherto 
brought up even amidst want and desolation, with 
an idea of nicety and elegance. 

Louisa and Harriett Vining were both some years 
past the age of tutelage, and had, indeed, been 
some seasons in public, without contracting any 
matrimonial alliance, which many wondered at, 
from the known extent of their fortunes, and with 
every advantage of the best society, in which they 
moved. The cause of this could alone be found 
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n want of personal graces, and the re- 
pulsive and haughty demeanour of their parents. 
Their appearance was nearly as dissimilar as that 
of their father and mother, whom they each re- 
sembled ; — Louisa, the eldest, partaking of that of 
her papa, while Harriet, the younger, eminently 
enjoyed the plump roHindity and rubicund visage 
of her gracious lady mother. This winter, with 
them, had been one of sincere devotion at the 
shrine of fashion, which their splendid mansion 
and large fortune enabled them to partake of; it 
was, in fact, the grand onset in the matrimonial 
campaign which they intended to pursue with un- 
abated ardour, and in which they looked forward 
to bearing off a coronet each, as their paternal one 
must perish with him for want of a fitting repre- 
sentative. Hitherto, however, it had been un- 
succeasful ; the remainder of it, to Lizzy Blechley 
at least, was to be of a very different description. 
Feeling intensely the loss of her only parent, con- 
scious of her dependent situation, and believing 
that she had no real friend, save Sackville, she 
sedulously abstained from the gaiety of her aunt's 
house, in which she was too young to join, and 
diligently applied herself to the course of reading 
he had marked out for her, and to the attainment 
of those accomplishments in which he had pro- 
vided for her the best masters of the metropolis. 

For himself, cast once more upon the world, he 
scarcely knew what to do, or how to devote him- 
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self. Interrupted in bis antiquarian researches, 
he felt somehow disinclined to return to Farley 
and resume them. On the whole, he felt that he 
could engage his mind, and employ his time, as 
profitably in London as elsewhere; besides the 
pleasure of being near his ward, and superintend- 
ing her education and improvements, the only 
being who had now any interest for him. He, 
therefore, took a lodging in a central situation, and 
determining to devote himself to literary and scien- 
tific enjoyments, of which the metropolis famishes 
so many opportunities, he sat him down heedkis 
of the future. 



CHAPTER VII. 



As, to the generality of my readers, some little 
notice of my hero's previoua life may be accept- 
able, I shall here stop to take a short review of the 
events which led to the peculiarity of his disposi- 
tion, and the apparent unfriendliness of his lot, 
so as to render some former observations on his 
character and situation intelligible. Richard Mun- 
gerford Sackville was an only son. left, at an 
early age, an orphan, with sufficient, although 
not ample means; and, connected in the higher 
circles of fashion, he had yet none to whom he 
could attacli himself, in the link of friendship, 
among his own family, or form that bond of affec- 
tion which the human mind universally needs 
and longs for. Placed at a public school in early 
life, he soon exhibited that intellectuality which 
made him recoil from the loud boisterousness of 
the other boys, and shrink, in disgust, from their 
coarse, unmeaning amusements. His play-hours 
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were consequently spent, for the most part, in 
deep perusal of works of esteemed authors, oiin 
solitary and contemplative rambles. His manners, 
which had exteriorly the appearance of being cha- 
racterized by morose reserve, were; in fact, the pro- 
duct of an over-sensitiveness, which made him 
afraid of appearing intrusive, and gained him little 
credit with his play- fellows ; he had, consequently, 
few friends ; but those he so considered, were 
bound to him by the closest bonds of congeniality 
of disposition. His school exercises were marked 
more by a bold originality of mind, than by an 
accuracy of study, in which he was, however, not 
deficient. At length he entered college, when a 
new light of intellect all at once opened on him. 
His mind, sharpened by collision with others, 
which inspired a bright ambition, expanded itself, 
and, in time, bore down all before it. He then 
became conspicuous in the annals of composition, 
and an ardent votary of the muse, from whom he 
expected high favours. There was, however, a 
brooding melancholy perpetually hanging over 
him, which society alone dissipated, — partly, it 
was supposed, from the solitariness of his being 
in life, yet mostly from the total wreck of his young 
affections, under circumstances of peculiar bitter- 
ness. Devoting all the energy of a romantic ima- 
gination to an early attachment, he experienced 
alone the return of a cold-blooded venality, wreck- 
ing young hopes and fond aspirations, until a 
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seared spirit, reverberating the neglect, had dried 
up his affections, leaving them, as he iraagioed, 
incapable of further illumination. In person, he 
was, if iiot handsome, so nearly allied to it, that 
he was generally considered so, with a face beam- 
ing with intelligence, and a person graceful and 
manly to a degree. 

The period of his life, subsequent to this event, 
he devoted to travel, during which time he visited 
most of the courts of Europe, and, partaking of 
their dissipations, as an escape from himself, 
formed intimacies with the witty, the learned and 
the gay, of many lands, until, at length, sated 
with the emptiness of such pursuits, lie resolved to 
return and devote himself to some definite occu- 
pation, for which his well-stored mind, deeply read 
ID men and books, admirably adapted him. It was 
then he first reflected on the fallen state of his ma- 
ternal family, whose archives he hastened to peruse 
at Farley, when the summons of a dear friend 
called him off to attend his dying bed. BIcchley 
and he had been long intimate, although their in- 
tercourse had been latterly suspended bv Sack- 
ville's foreign travel ; during which time, those 
disastrous circumstances occurred in his domestic 
arrangements, which rendered his last days mi- 
serable, and which, but for the interposition of a 
friend, would have deprived him of nearly the 
common necessaries of life. In that friend he 
found all that bis state of mind or circumstances 
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required, and by conferring on him, with his dy- 
ing breathy the guardianship of his orphan daugh- 
ter, he bestowed on him a fresh object of interest 
in the concerns of this world, of which his own 
death deprived him of the greatest solace. 

Sackville, thus once more left to himself, fol- 
lowed the bent of his inclinations. He mingled at 
one time ardently in the pursuits of pleasure and 
fashion, and at another, zealously followed op 
peculiar trains of investigation. History at one 
time engaged exclusively his attention, which he 
sedulously pursued, amidst the archives of the 
British Museum ; at another, chemistry and geo- 
logy : he had even some thoughts of becoming a 
practical man, which he was induced to lay aside 
for some new pursuit, attractive from its novelty. 
Not that his grasping mind was content with super- 
ficial knowledge ; but his bright imagination, in the 
attainment of a certain proficiency, showed him the 
ultimatum of human research in that quarter, which 
disgusted him by its definitiveness, and made him 
seek new regions unexplored, in some new branch 
of science. Graceful and agreeable in appearance 
and manner, he was readily admitted into the best 
society, where his powers of head and heart were 
accordingly estimated. Not that the denizen's of 
fashion are the first to recognise superior powers, 
or admit superior merits ; but there will be always 
a few whose opinions weigh with the multitude, 
and whose decision becomes the fiat of the crowd. 



Wo those few, Sackville at once attachGd himseir; 
Bid to their sacred circle he was especially ad- 
Ihitted, a welcome and an honoured ^uest, Prc- 
(ninent amidst those few was the late Sir Banbury 
Verscoyle; — conspicuous no less for his brilliant 
discoveries in science and the arts, than for the 
elegance of his manners and the benevolence of his 
life. At his house, Sackville met the elite of the 
metropolis, those remarkable alike for intellect and 
fashion. Sir Bunbury was one of those practical 
philosophers, who combine a knowledge of the 
world and a concordance with the porisms of 
ordinary life, with the details of science, and the 
researches of philosophy. He was a man of wit 
and imagination aa well as a philosopher; and 
consequently, his society was courted as sedu- 
lously by the gay, as his opinions were reverenced 
by the learned. He was besides, a lover of rural 
amusements. In which it delighted him to indulge 
occasionally, stealing from the haunts of fashion 
and the purlieus of science, to enjoy a tranquil 
day amidst the retreats of nature, whose solitude 
he did not disturb by the huntsman's echoing; horn 
or the murderous gun, but partook of the silence 
of her reign by some rippling brook; from whose 
eddying depths he sought to lure the finny in- 
ha,bitants, by his well-contrived imitation of their 
natural prey. Sir Bunbury was on those occa- 
sions the admiration of the wondering rustics, who 
crossed htm in their walks ; for, uniting the theories 
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of an imaginative philosopher with the zeal of a 
practical sportsman, he thought, by assuming 
in dress singular representations of nature on the 
banks, to elude the wary vigilance of the fish, and 
induce them to take his bait without suspectiog 
the proximity of the spoiler, or the danger of in- 
dulging their appetites. That the ruse succeeded, 
his generally well-filled basket declared. Bvt 
whether it was to be attributed to the practical 
skill of the angler, or to the innocencQ of the ^fish, 
who failed to detect an enemy in an apparendy 
old stump of a tree, from which the rod projected 
as a dead branch*, let other fishermen decide. In 
many of those excursions, Sackville was his com- 
panion, when, without partaking of, to him, the 
monotonous unexciting occupation of fishing, he 
passed some of the pleasantest hours of his life; 
— at one time placidly engaged poring over the 
leaves of a favourite author by a rippling brook, 
from which ^he umbrageous boughs of the forest 
shaded the meridian sun, while innumerable birds 
chirped in their branches ;— at another, searching 
in the lyas, which overhung the river, for the lie 
of geological strata, or mineralogical specimens, 
which his able instructor would withdraw his line 
to elucidate and describe ; who could as easily 
descant on the cause of the changes of colour of 
a dying fish, as on the fabrication of a favourite fly- 

* See Paris's Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, and Taylor's Re- 
cords of his own Life and Times. 
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If- Crave nco9ur House, Sackvtlle was an es- 
tl favourite, where he seldom failed to pre- 
himself two or three times in each week, to 
ire after the health, and examine into the 
ress of his little ward. Lizzy was to him, 
ed, an object of interest, — the daughter of his 
irted friend, conferred on him by his dyinj 
til. Every action, every incident of her life, 

EB a circumstance of deep concern ; and 
al with which she obeyed his wishes, and 
TSpture with which she hailed his arrival, de- 
2d the remembrance of her lost father's last 
I. With astonishing rapidity she made herself 
lainted with the beet authors put into her hand 
Sackvllle ; for in the ordinary rudiments of 
nation, she was already pretty well versed, and 
e such progress in the politer accomplishments 
rawiDg, music, and dancing, as surprised and 
jhled her masters. 

1 public, Sackville also met the^Cravenccenrs 
uently ; and at morning promenades and con- 
s, generally joined their party, when Miss 
ing usually took his arm. In this he saw no- 
g particular : perfectly unconscious of any 
concerted desire on his part, it appeared the 
tcent arrangement of accident, which thus for- 
ously placed her in his way ; on which ncca- 
s he found her sufficiently agreeable, — which 
t people can be, when they make a decided 
wmination to please. Most of the gossip of 
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the town ahe had ready for hU ear, with many 
piquant remarks and anecdotes, which, however, 
generally ended by a merciless bantering on his 
office of guardian to so pretty a ward. This Sack- 
ville bore as amusing banter, and replied in the 
same strain : yet, still feeling the force of it, which 
almost made him ashamed to take Lizzy out in 
private, as he had been used to; this, indeed, 
he latterly seldom had an opportunity of doing, an 
Miss Vining, on some excuse or other, generally 
contrived to stay at home, from the morning's 
ride or drive; and on Sackville's calling, was 
always the first to propose a ramble, which was, 
of course, agreed to. On one occasion, however, 
he found Lizzy by herself; the family had all 
driven out, and left her alone ; and on Sackville's 
asking her to walk, after staying awhile and eX' 
amining her progress, she burst into tears, and 
said she was forbidden. Sackville in vain pressed 
her to disclose the reason ; she only answered his 
entreaties with tears, and to his most diligent in- 
quiries would only say, Miss Vining forbade her. 
Sackville retired in surprise. 



I 



CHAPTER VIII. 



It was now the conclusion of the London winler, 
which at one bound, passing over the delicious 
months of spring, brings its votaries, ail at once, 
to the meridian of summer. lo every direction 
whirled chaises, coaches, hackneys, — public, pri- 
vate, and stolen, — conveying the denizens and 
demireps of fashion, in search of new regions of 
pleasure or profit; while the more sensible go 
alone in search of health. 

If there be any season in the year to me, 
in London, particularly delightful, it is the com- 
mencement of this: when such a thorough quiet 
pervades scenes, which were, whilom, ringing with 
bustle and confusion. Stroll through the favoured 
regions of Portman and Belgrave Squares, what a 
perfect silence reigns ! — what a lifeless ideality 
of life ! when nought is heard but the melancholy 
monologue of the itinerant Jew, or the solitary 
song of the blackbird from his wicker cage, left lo 
cheer the forsaken housekeeper ; while if any rain 
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have fallen in June, the obtrusive weeds project their 
blossoms where beauty's foot has so lately trod, 
or the chariot-wheels of affluence resounded. It 
is a time pregnant with sweet and bitter fancies 
to the reflective and solitary wanderer; he sees 
scenes late glowing with life and animation, 
steeped in the silence of the grave. Where are 
its different occupants ?«-*(af away ; each in pur- 
suit of its own object. The gay, the luxurious, 
and the affluent, seeking health or pleasure at 
Cheltenham, Lymington, or Brighton, while the 
wealthy tradesman or the melancholy dyspeptic 
repair to foreign climes, to renew their constitu- 
tions. Wander into the parks and gardens : — what 
a melancholy desertion pervades all, and at a time 
when every thing seems rife with enjoyment; the 
air balmy and pure, rings with the melody of birds, 
and exhales with the fragrance of herbs and flowen. 
Man only is wanting, who spends those precious 
hours toiling after pleasure which he loathes, (did 
his subserviency to fashion allow him to acknow- 
ledge it,) amidst the tainted atmosphere of a Cbei- 
tenham or Brighton ball-room. It is, however, 
a season of sweet reflection : — stroll by the sunny 
Serpentine or the pond in St. James's, and say 
can any fairer spot for calm thought present itself, 
within the range of nature ? Are they not each a 
paradise, redolent of life, yet abounding in soli- 
tude. 

A summer ramble is doubtless a great souice 
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tealth and longevity to tlie London citizen ; by 
; rubs off the rust of a winter's toil, and revi- 
is his nature, by a change of scene and climate, 
the man of fashion, it should, likewise, be also a 
ag^, iiWely to amend his constitution, impaired 
1 too great devotion at the shrine of pleasure : 

it is not by shifting the scene from Almack's 
Jrighton or Cheltenham, that he is to effect it; 

by a partial secession from such gaieties, and 
ithing awhile the fresh air of the Cumberland 
I, or the Devonshire sea-ports, 
o the man of intellect and reflection, it is, in- 
I. a season of refined pleasure ; unburthening 
mind of its many anxieties, he hastens to the 
cest retreats of nature ; and passing; some 
;t months of undisturbed retirement, again 
ms to the mart of business and of pleasure, 
a renewed constitution and a re-awakened 
gy- 

f the many departures mentioned at this time 
le Morning Post, not the least conspicuous was 
of Lord and Ladj Cravencaeiir and family, for 
ng Hall, in Cumberland, to enjoy, beside the 
ly Derwentwater, — not the exhauatless melody 
lirds, " the pomp of groves and garniture of 
s," but a renewed system of riot and dissipa- 
— misnamed hospitality. Sackvitle saw them 
rt, with a warm invitation and extorted pro- 
of shortly joining them ; and pressing an iano- 
ifciss on the cheek of his ward, uttering a 
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prayer for her pfoteclion, and requesting liPt not 
to neglect Ijer studies, lie turned from CraTencovi 
House with something of a heairy heart, as tht 
chariot-wheels rattled from the door. 

There is, doubtless, a sense of mental gratifica- 
tion in the contemplation of one's own isolation,— 
the feeling of being entirely and altogether alone, 
of moving through a vacuum in which nothing dis- 
turbs the earthly void ; — and I doubt if this sensa- 
tion is ever felt much stronger in the greatest depths 
of nature's solitudes, than in the west end of Lon- 
don, lute in July ; at such times I have myself e>- 
perienced it, perhaps more strongly than in llie 
Alpsor Appenines; — in the dread realms of nature,i 
voice speaks from every depth, — silence is associated 
with its grandeur. Man aud his associations 
no part in the drama, — the very evidence of life 
mingles with a grating jar on the contemplation; 
but here it is <1 ifferent : the solitude of a great city 
is like the silence of the grave, the cenotaph of de- 
parted man ; it is ever pregnant with melancboly, 
and bitter even in its sweetness. Such Sackville 
experienced it, as, quickly tiring of what at fint 
he imagined he loved, he hastened to Cumberland, 
to pay his promised visit to the Cravencceurs. 

Of all the counties of England, perhaps 1 Bhoold 
say, the countries of Europe, — the Obberland c 
Bern, however, excepted, — Cumberland presents, 
in my mind, the most attractions for a summer's 
sidence. Beautifully varied in hill, dale, and lake 
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laimy in air and fertile ir 
irfect paradise ; and in one of it 

[■ta, by the lovely Derwentwater, Lord Craven- 
e:ur liad purchased an estate, and mansion, which 
G.te and affluence combined with nature to 
■ .orn. Here, after a few weeks, Sackville joined 
1^ Vinings, and experienced much pleasure in the 
4provement the country air and exercise had made 
, the appearance of his ward; she was, indeed, 
sliglited to see Mm, and lianging on his neck 
itfa the innocence of a child, she detailed all the 
^ents of their journey, and boasted of the many 
weet spots she had to show him, and the number 
f rural acquaintances she bad to introduce him 
J. From Lord and Lady Cravencceur, 
erienced a warm reception, and from Miss 

peculiar one, between offended pique and coquet- 
ish pleasure, which he scarcely understood. 

The same gaiety which characterized their 
lence in Cravencceur House, Sackville found they \ 
lad imported to VJoing Hall ; the party was large, 
;onsisting; of the elite of their London acquaint- 
tnces, which they varied by frequent intermixture 
vith the surrounding nobility and gentry, so that J 
aleasure was the order of the day. The n 
were spent in visiting, riding, and walking; and 
Lhe evenings, for the most part, in eKursions on 
Lhe lakes, or moon-lit rambles on the hills, in 
which Lhzy was forbidden to join, from an ex- 
pressed solicitude for her health. Sackville would, 
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however, Trequently steal away from the gay party. 
preparing for the Itikes or hills, and betaking hm- 
sclf to Liziv's apartments, induce her to wander 
with him in the verdant leas, or by the sweet baob 
of ibe Derwent, — these were to both moineDta of 
purest pleasure; to her innocent heart, it was an 
exaltation in her self-esteem, to find, that while 
neglected by all else in that mansion of gaiety sod 
pride, as a child, undeserving of attention, ter 
society was voluntarily Bou,,'ht for and prited bj 
one whose good opinions she most wished for ; — to 
him it was a source of tranquil gratification, a com- 
muning with nature in her loveliest garb, and a 
company with an innocent pure being, uncontami- 
nated by society, unspoiled by adulation, and even 
unconscious of admiration, besides being bound to 
liini by the tenderesl ties of nature, the be<]ueatb- 
ment of a dying father. In those moments, seated 
in some secluded part of the grounds, Backville 
would gaze on her with a paternal solicitude, ai 
she sketchcdbesidehimadistant opening of the lake, 
or a hanging rock, and tears would start into hit 
eyes as he traced io her face the features of bii 
friend. More frequently would she bring a bodt, 
and read to hira selected passages of a favourite au- 
thor, or crop the different grasses and wild 6awers 
which he arranged in his herbal. Thus passed 
the first weeks of summer, — the happiest, the most 
grateful of Sackville's life,— tlie revival almost of 
early associations, — the re-awakening of founts. 



which time and disappointment had neHrly dried 
up in his nature. In looking on Lizzy, he found 
them all buret forth again, combined with the pur- 
est conceptions; she reminded him, with a holy 
fervour, of other days; she was the personification 
of early impressions, which still lived in his memory 
with a. painful intensity, although shrouded by a 
cerement of despair, — so young, — so beautiful in in- 
nocence, so lustrous in expanding intellect and 
-female graces. 

Of the numerous visitants at Vining Hall, the 
most favoured of the surrounding gentry was Sack- 
ville's before-mentioned friend, the Honourable 
Leslie Hutchins ; possessed of a handsome Inde- 
pendent fortune, and a fine venerable family seat, 
at the opposite side of the Lake, facing Vining 
Hall, besides an agreeable person, and well 
cultivated understanding, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that, after a first introduction, he 
should become a welcome visitor. He had, at 
first, held back from the intimacy, and hesitated 
paying his respects on their arrival, from their 
ostentatious display of newly-risen importance, 
and the accounts he had heard of their town dissi- 
pations. However, on the arrival of his friend, 
whom he met accidentally in his rambles, he de- 
termined on calling at any rate on him, which led 
to an intimacy in the family. Sackville had known 
Hutchins abroad : they had met at Vienna, and, 
amidst the gaieties and dissipations of that me- 
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tropolis, had experienced a reciprocal esteem 
subsequent intercourse cemented into frien 
Hutchins was himself of an enthusiastic 
ment ; a lover of the grand and beautiful ; __. 
who, besides, had seen much of the world, 
partaken of ite heartless dissipations. He 
even suffered in constitution from it ; and, .. 
fixed resolution henceforth to abstain from 
unreal pleasures, he had hastened to his pal 
mansion ; where he had made up his mind 
remain, and become a resident country gentlew 



CHAPTER IX. 

HuTCHiNs had, from the first, been much struck 
■with the growing charms and innocent, yet interest- 
ing, manners of Lizzy Blechley : there was in her 
something so opposite to those around her. He 
had first seen her one evening, as, urging his light 
^ig across the lake, to inquire after a servant 
at the Hall, her heel had struct on the beach, 
where Lizzy stood, as he imagined, by herself, pick- 
ing shells, and playfully tossing them at the coots, 
which, nearly tame, scarcely fled at her approach. 
On the arrival of the stranger, whose person she 
knew, she did not retire, but continued her amuse- 
ment; when he, believing her to be the daughter 
of some visitor at the Hall, addressed her, apolo- 
gizing for his intrusion, and begged her to show 
him the nearest track to the house, as he had 
struck on an unusual part of the grounds. Her 
modest, yet unabashed reply surprised and pleased 
him ; at the same time, telling him that most of the 
family had ridden out. It was one of those even- 
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ings in which Sackville had abstained from 

the riding party, and had induced lizzyt 

with him in the park, bordering the Lake 

had wandered on some time, and in differe 

of the grounds had amused themselves 

and sketching, until advancing dusk h 

pelled them to retire. They then wen 

act of returning, when Lizzy, espying tli 

opening of the Lake, bounded from the su 

companion, and reached the gravel bea 

moments before Hutchins's boat gratec 

strand. She appeared to Hutchins almo 

nymph of the spot, — so bright in youthfi 

and so agile and graceful in form! 

scene to impress a young enthusiastic 

nature with feelings of a warmer kind th 

to the dull realities of earth. In a fe^ 

Sackville joined them, when surprise an* 

were united to Hutchins's former feelinj 

der, not knowing that his friend was it 

of England, After a hearty greeting, th 

to the house together, when Sackville i 

him to the party, who had just returned. 

From that evening he became a frequ€ 

— the first to propose parties of pleasure 

foremost to provide novelties in amusem 

to select scenes and curiosities for mori 

He had himself a hunting seat in the n 

about six miles from Oak Priory, fitted i 

choicest style of elegance, and command 
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its elevated situation, a superb view of the different 
lakes and richly- wooded slopes, forming aland- 
scape of a sublime description. To this Hutchins 
directed the attention of the party, promising, if 
they would honour his mountain retreat, to en- 
deavour to deserve their approbation ; to which 
invitation a ready affirmative was returned; and, 
after a regular discussion by the body of matrons, 
as to the propriety of accepting a bachelor's in- 
vitation, the day was fixed on by Miss Vining, to 
whose selection the difficult circumstance was de- 
legated. It was in the early weeks of September, 
that time in which sylvan nature had put on its 
fairest form, and arrayed itself in its most varie- 
gated garb ; it was also by a strange coincidence 
of events, although unknown until the morning 
of the day, the birthday of Lizzy Blechley, which 
she had innocently announced to Sackville, and 
which he, well pleased, reported to the party, 
and to Hutchins, who readily seized on the ex- 
cuse, and insisted on her being one of them, to 
which an unwilling assent was at length accord- 
ed. Hutchins then despatched his groom to Oak 
Priory for a favourite pony, which, provided 
with all suitable caparisons, was led to the door 
for her use, — to the manifest jealousy of many 
fair cues of the party, who envied her the pretty 
palfrey so provided, hut more, if the truth was 
known, her face and figure. It was her sixteenth 
birth-day, rather aformidable opening age to many 
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who were getting out of their teens 
expected success. With a well feigned c(!!< 
tulation, in which envy blended with 
expectations, Miss Vining saw her mouti 
pawing, beautiful little animal, whose higb-^ 
spirit too well attested the idle life it had) 
leading, while Sackville placed her on the 
as Hutchins held the reins. 

** By my deeds of arms !'* exclaimed Loidti 
vencoeur, ** but you're a neat pair, — Ihope|i| 
and your pony won't part company." 

" And well attended," said Miss Vining, 
ping her already too spirited horse close toi 
fretful little animal, as if to excite it to whali 
appeared most to fear. 

Irritated by the movement, it sprang for»r| 
into the air, and, disengaging itself from Hutc 
went off at full gallop towards the gate. The 
of the party had not yet stirred, but stood wah 
the before-mentioned mounting, some in 
conversation, contemplating the landscape vi\ 
the skies, and speculating on the promise of tk 
day ; and a few, like their palfreys, exhibiting thff| 
impatience by some exhibition of fretfiilness. h 
an instant, all was confusion and alarm ; mm 
were beginning to put their horses into motion »| 
the rescue, when Sackville called out, for God's 1 
sake! to remain still. Scarcely was his voice to 
be heard amidst the cries and crash of hontf' 
hoofs, as all tended to show their real, or pretended 
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Concern, and good-nature, by some ill-timed ma- 
nifestatioD. 

In the meantime, Lizzy kept her seat with aston- 
ishiog hardiliood, as the little animal literally flew 
over the walk, and, in the swallow-like velocity of 
its flight, seemed to swerve almost from side to 
side of the path, and bounded in the air, as scarcely 
to touch the earth. The carriage-way, fortunately, 
in its tirst passage from the house, led up an in- 
clined plane by a winding sweep, which soon put 
tlie parlies out of view. It again doubled down a 
gentler dechvity to a level path, by the side of 
the lake, at no inconsiderable distance from the 
house, to the outer gate, where it became again 
hidden by a projecting angle : along this Lizzy 
and her pony were seen to fly, as well as the keen 
eyes of the distant observers could distinguish, 
-with an undiminished speed, straight in the direc- 
tion of the lake, from which a sunken fence, with- 
out paling, alone separated the carriage-road. 
The apprehension now became really serious, for, 
should the impetuous little animal, disappointed in 
its expectations of gaining its esit by the gate, in 
its road homeward, turn and jump the fence to 
gain a passage by the strand, it must inevitably 
have precipitated its rider from a considerable 
height on the rough stones of the beach, with every 
probability of instant destruction. All accordingly 
set forward, at a hard gallop, to the scene of ac- 
tion, each influenced by different sensations, as 
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real or pretended concern took possession of their 
minds ; — some esteeming it a good joke, while 
others exhibited the intense anxiety they experi- 
enced, by the paleness of their cheeks, and the 
nervous expression of their eyes. Among these, 
the foremost in pursuit, at the top of the speed 
of their high-bred hunters, were Sackyille and 
Hutchins. They had, however, barely reached 
the summit of the first ascent, looking down on 
the winding plane, which led, by a gentle declivity, 
to the first gate and point of expected danger, 
when Lizzy and her pony were seen advancing 
towards them at nearly a similar rate as that at 
which she had first set out. They accordingly 
pulled up, and awaited, with anxious pleasure, her 
advance. In a few moments, she joined them, 
readily pulling up her panting pony, and smiling 
archly at their anxious inquiries, as her golden 
hair floated wildly, and her face glowed from the 
exercise. She tendered to all her excuses for having 
given them so much anxiety and alarm ; and, as 
soon as she gained breath, she detailed clearly her 
sensations, and the history of her race, which all 
crowded round her to hear. She said she had never 
lost presence of mind, but recollected an injunction 
of her riding-master, not to pull a horse running 
away ; so, accordingly, giving the pony his head, 
he went off at full speed, and blew himself up the 
first hill, so that, by the time he reached the gate, 
she found him so manageable, that she turned him 
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round and insisted on his bringing her back again 
at a similar pace. 

The delight of Sackville and Hutching was ex- 
treme, as they patted the reeking little animal on 
the neck, from whom the previous run had evapo- 
rated the exuberant mettle, as it bent its head 
gently enough to its master's caress, " by my 
honour, Rodney," said he, "you have met your 
match; shewho can thus subdue you, best deserves 
you; but how feels tliy fairhorse-woman ?" 

" Ah! admirably," said the delighted girl, her 
face and eyes glowing with animation, and radiant 
with beauty ; " I never before experienced the same 
exquisite sensation. I fell as though I were flying, 
and should like to be always moving as fast." 

" Bymy deeds of arms I" remarked Lord Craven- 
C0Eur,who then had arrived, having urged on his lazy 
old charger, (which had been once, perhaps, like his 
master and the pony, a little given to running away, 
though he had latterly forgotten it,) " you will be 
one day a heroine," 

" Thou art at least a fair type of Camilla," said 
Hutchins, who still held the reins in his hand. 

" Yes, but 1 doubt," observed Lester, who formed 
one of the party, " if her pony passes so lightly over 
the corn. I opine, from his sleek sides, he makes 
heavy work of it. as his late impetuosity declares." 

" I imagine," said Miss Vining, who appeared a 
little jealous of the additional attentions this adven- 
ture had brought on Lizzy, " we had better pro- 
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ceed, that is. if Miss Blechley does oA: 
equal to bo long a ride afterher late eiertit 
shecloes,"she added, with something beti 
andasmile, which partook, however, rathai 
the former, " she had better return home, vii 
will honour her birth-day io her absence." 

"Oh! bynomeans,inydear Louisa,"rep!iallj 
" f feel better disposed than ever, and shall 
it above all thiogs;" so they all set forwsriin 
out prospect of further impediment, and proctf) 
n by the lake to Oak Priory, where they halle<ll 
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ightmake. 






from thence they wound round bv the lake i:> 
and following its shores for some- time, got i»l 
narrow bridle road, which gradually crept ap^ 
the hills. It was a fine September morning, im 
the heat and brightness of summer, had but i 
ingly given way before the bracing autumnal b 
which came freshly down from the mountains. 
hanging woods in their variegated tints lenish 
variety to the reflecting waters, as they gli 
back their different hues, while their diverai 
glades rang with the chatter of the jay, thecoo 
the culver, and the melody of the smaller sragS 
of the grove. 

lelhing peculiarly inspiring in 
ifit a brisk Septe mber morning, am 

t from the relaml 

S chills ofwinw;! 

' cheeks, a' 
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rebraces the nervous energy, which a prolonged 
season of heat has somewhat enfeebled ; it is the 
season in which all nature seems most to rejoice ; it 
is the consummation of the year's promise, for in it 
the husbandman gathers the produce of his toil ; the 
woods and gardens present their fruits and seeds, 
and the birds and beasts walk forth with their 
young, which the past summer has advanced to ma- 
turity. It is a season delightful alike to the sports- 
man, and the more peaceful admirer of nature — for 
in it their different pursuits are most fully gratified, 
and such did it appear to the CravenccEur party, 
who moved slowly up the different heights, gazing, 
as they ascended, with renewed admiration, on the 
different attractions which the increasing elevation 
offered to their view. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The hunting lodge of the Hon. Leslie Hutchins, 
to which the before-mentioned party were directed, 
was situated in a debouche of the mountains ; tt 
either side of it and to the rear, the hills arose in 
graceful wooded slopes, learing alone in front an 
opening, through which, in varied vista, the lakesand 
low grounds were seen stretching in endless relief, 
and expanding with intervening varieties of hiU. 
wood and water, to the horizon, comprising a mag- 
nificent landscape, which the eye rested on with un- 
wearied admiration, and acquired fresh vigour as 
it gazed ; while immediately beneath, the ground 
fell in an almost apparently artificially-formed ex- 
cavation, deploying off at either side, as it de- 
scended, until it spread into an expansive valley, 
the sides of which were variously laid out in garden 
and wood, and terminated at the bottom in a moun- 
tain lake ; across a narrow part of which was an 
antiquated bridge, 'surmounted on the summit by a 
Chinese pagoda, furnished with seats, &c. 



The house itself was in the cottage style, yet 
containing a great deal of room, and tastefully 
and elegantly furnished ; this, after a few hours 
fide, the party reached, much pleased with all 
they had seen on their way, and no less so with the 
eleg;ance and comfort which awaited their arrival. 
Their first approach was greeted by a grand burst of 
instrumental music, which broke forth from the 
woods in full pomp of military resonance; this, 
with interrupted modulations, continued through- 
out the day, while answering echoes repeated each 
cadence, from the opposing hills, until the moun- 
tain nymphs of Skidtlaw seemed aroused, and the 
wild deer and black cock, startled from their lairs, 
imagining the hills upturned, and chaos about to be 
restored. 

With much gratification, Hutchins did the ho- 
nours, conducting his guests now to one point of 
attraction, now to another. Almost immediately at 
starting, under pretence of seeking assistance over 
a brook. Miss Vining laid hands on Sackville, 
whose arm she retained during the entire ramble; 
bursting every moment into unmeaning exclamations 
of admiration. 

" What a beautiful cascade! Is it not, Mr. 
Sackville ? And see that pretty moss, how beau- 
tiful and green it grows, beside the stream!" 

"That," said Sackville mildly, " is the Hypnum 
inundatum of Sir James Smith ; it abounds in those 
parts." 
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'' And that next to it, with the erect, hair-like 
stems V 

<<That/' replied Sackville/' is the Hypnumpul- 
chellum of the same author; it is more rare and 
delicate." 

** What splendid ferns !" said Miss Vining, 
*' how is that called?" pointing to one which over- 
hung the stream. 

**That/'observedSackville, " is the Polypodium; 
and that beyond it, with the margin of the frond 
or leaf inflexed, is the Adiantum/' 

'* What a memory you botanists must have/ 
said Miss Vining ; ** are you an adherent of Lin- 
neeus's or Jussieu's system V* 

" Of the natural system, certainly," replied 
Sackville, ** as far as it can be carried ; but for the 
ordinary convenience of ascertaining the geous, 
the artificial one of Linneeus is very useful : with 
respect to memory, a good botanist, as you remark, 
requires a retentive one, as, indeed, does the cul- 
tivator of every branch of natural history, which, 
at best, proceeds little beyond the dry catalogue 
of names; for myself, a mere smatterer, I can, 
however, appreciate the vast demand on the reten- 
tiveness of a general naturalist, when, according 
to the supposition of our illustrious countryman 
Ray, the number of insects amount to twenty thou- 
sand different species or varieties ; and of known 
plants, Bauhin describes six thousand, which 
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Ray considere, may be tripled in the 

is indeed incredible," said Miss Vining ; 
I* memory is a wonderful gift." 

" Valuable as it may be considered, and is," said 

ickville, " I must say it is that effort of intelli- 
1 which I have ever set the least value ; it 
seems to me to be more the product of habit, or 
education, than the gift of nature ; it is an excel- 
lence, as I imagine, which any one is capable of 
attaining with study ; and the department of na- 
tural history, as affording such a mass of matter 
simply to recollect, is consequently the best adapted 
study to strengthen it." 

" What do you then consider the highest dotum 
animi, gift of the mind?" inquired Lester, who 
walked close at hand. 

" Perhaps," said Sackville, " the most valued 
is judgment ; but the most brilliant, the most dis- 
tinguishing, undoubtedly, is imagination; it is not 
only the peculiar endowment, which distinguishes 
man from the lower animals, who seem to enjoy 
every other capability of intelligence in some, how- 
ever inferior, degree ; but it pre-eminently distin- 
guishes man from man, and to it, when properly 
directed, shorn of its pruriency, and guided in its 
course, belong every pre-eminence of genius." 

"I agree with you, "observed Lester; "the highest 
attainments of the metaphysician, the geometrician. 
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parable, was the hearts of pig-eons stewed in cla 
The wine, too, was excellent ; and elevating 
spirits of the party, produced as much jocola 
as was consistent with good breeding. I knowi 
how it is, but very little wine produces a great fioi: 
spirits in those alfresco parties. Lord Crayenc 
called for a song, which, many seconding, Hutcl 
as host, in duty bound, complied, and with a swe 
clear voice, began thus : — 

Oh ! bright be the land where my Lizzy reposes, 

And fresh be the breezes her soft lips inhale ; 
Oh ! sweet be the bowers, where the myrtles and roses 

Entwin'd, form her shade from the heat and the gak. 
For Lizzy is fair as the flower of the mountain. 

The young op'niog lily, whose breast, the soft dew 
^ Delights to repose in, a clear crystal fountain. 

Where beauty may bathe, her bright tints to renew. 

And Lizzy is light, as the roe on the hills. 

And gentle as love-songs which die on the air ; 
Her voice, like the hulbuVs, such music distils. 

It raises to hope the dimm'd eye of despair. 
And soft are her cheeks, where the young lilies blend 

Their tints with the dye of the pomegranate's flowers, 
Where the hues evanescent, each moment contend. 

The pale with the red, like the sun-set's last hours. 

Then grant me, ye gods of the love-pleading lyre. 
Oh ! aid me to sing those bright charms, ever new ; 

Oh ! grant me to paint those dark eyes, kindling fire. 
That soft bosom's swell, those fur cheeks, changing hut 
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Dest know the intricacies of these passes; do, pray, 
descend ; I imagine it must be time to return to 
the lodge." 

" 1 have been thinking 30," observed Lester^ "I 
left lord CravenctEur sitting in the laurel -arbour, 
having given us just two hours to ascend this rock, 
commanding a view of the Derwentwater and Vin- 
ing Hall." 

" Then we had best return to him," said Sack- 
ville. 

"Certainly!" echoed all, as they commenced 
the descent. 

"No hurry," observed Lester, in a whisper to 
Sackville ; " it were a pity to disturb his lord- 
ship, while under the shade of his well-earned 
chaplet." 

After a toilsome descent, they again reached the 
lodge, where an elegant dejeanc awaited them, al 
fresco, which they enjoyed not the less for their 
ramble. It was, of course, a cold repast, sent on 
by Hutchins from Oak Priory, and comprised every 
delicacy of the season, — cold game, pies, and de- 
licious roast salmon, fresh from the lake, im- 
paled, while yet quivering, on the boughs of the 
arbutus, over a slow fire; a system of cooking 
imported from Killarney, and worthy the next edi- 
tion of Ude. There were, besides, partridges boiled 
in vinegar, and beef served like malefactors ; but 
the principal delicacy, reserved for the palate of 
lard CravenccEur himself, who declared it incom- 
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clearing his fine manly voicey he began in the fol- 
lowing rather melancholy strain : — 

Iq the days of my childhood, my life was a dream. 

Oh ! a beautiful dream of a fair summer's day ; 
Unheeded, unmark'd, like a mote in a beam. 

Like a bubble on streamlet, it glided away. 
But farewell to those visions, farewell to those days. 

My season of childhood is vanish'd and o'er; 
No more, like the sun-beam, which flickering plays, 

Can it smile in fond gladness on life's barren shore. 

Yet how fondly remembrance still lingers, to cling 

To the beacon which guided in infancy's hour ; 
To the day-star of bliss, to young Time's fleeting wing, 

Whose presence hath hallow'd each fruit and eachflova. 
For thy smiles, like the sunshine, which glances awhile, 

Ere Winter has finish'd his reign on the earth ; 
Can boast but a season, for tempests defile 

Again the pure beauty which beam'd on its birth. 

And so 'tis with many, the few blissful hours 

They would fondly re-gather from memory's fane. 
Are so interblended, the sunshine with showers. 

That pleasure is far counterbalancM by pain. 
Yet still on the verge of life's circle there shines, 

A halo, which beams with unquenchable ray. 
More bright than the gem from Golconda's far mines. 

It gilds each advancement to life's setting day. 

Sackville's effort was followed by the most re- 
iterated applauses ; to escape from which, he ap- 
pealed to his friend Lester, who sat beside him, 
although his conscience internally upbraided him, 
aware that he had never even heard that Lester was 
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piilty of such an offence against silence. He, 
however, received the appeal most good-naturedly, 
assuring the company tliat he was not possessed of 
a single note; " but," said he, " if a little his- 
trionic declamation will serve instead, I shall wil- 
lingly lend my mite to the amusement of the 

All at once assented, as Lester was known to 
possess high powers of declamation. So, clearing 
his voice, he began a passage from an unpublished 
tragedy, entitled Zora, the Maid of Fez, or the 
Siege of Tariffa; in which Don Juan, the infant 
of Castile, banished his brother's court, for crimes 
which should have been punished with death, on 
arriving at the camp of his country's greatest 
enemy, Aben Jacob, king of Fez, then laying siege 
to the Castle of Tariffa, expresses his contempt for 
bis brother's clemency, which had dismissed hi 
only with a taunt for the falsity of his expressions 
of brotherly affection. — 

'■ Well, bless the stan. I'm freet thanks to a fool : 
I'll aoon repay my gemle brother's love. 
By heavetiB 1 his sneer so cut me to ihe heart, 
That did he pile indulgcace dow aloft, 
And weary Heaven with prayers in my behalf, 
'Till gathered favours reached the vault of light, — 
I'd hale him to the death ; and he shall know it. 
Gods ! what a chance was hjs '. how I shaald sUik 
Did his foul form lie proslrate at my feel, 
As ] at hit ; but we are different ; 
He is a simple, generous, laving fool. 



I 
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Whole lool doth melt to bear a brother's wrong, 
(And yet I thought not he coald cut so keen,) 
While I would rule a nation as a man. 
And deem each made to senre in his degree. 
As chance may hit, by wisdom or his blood ; 
To raise and prop the pile my pride would mount. 
I'll to the Moor ; it seems he storms Tariffa, 
Guarded by my bitter foe, Don Guzman ; 
I luiow him well ; his valour and his pride ; 
But I will tame him, and open to the Moor 
Some secrets of the fortress. Thus, with ease. 
He will achieve its conquest, and o*erpower 
Its governor. Thence holding in my hand 
The key of all Castile, I'll make irniptioD 
On my brother's court, leagued with the Moor, 
Hurl him from the throne, and reign instead myself. 

(Zora crosses, reading pensively,) 

Ha, what ? the sister of the Moorish prince ! 

By heavens, how beautiful ! what rounded bust. 

Formed in exuberance of woman's prime ! 

What eyes ! how pensive — soft as the gazelle's ; 

What glowing orbs, to tell a tale of love ! 

What arched neck, Minerva's lofty brow ! 

Her step like Venus o'er the heights of Cnidoe ! 

Well, I have woo'd from Seville to Castile, 

And never saw such form ; I feel already 

An airy something stealing on my breast : 

But what is that 1 What's woman's love to me ? 

I who have tried it to the depth of passion^ 

And own its insuflficieDcy ? Think'st now 

That crafty Juan will be won by love ? 

Away such foolish thought t What's honour, feeling, 

Friendship, love, to me, — but idle, empty names 

We give in wanton sport to things we scorn ? 
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To gay that Lester did justice to this passag;e, in 
which the wily, vindictive Infant of Castile is op- 
posed to the straight -forward, honest simplicity of 
his brother, and his sensual desires to his own 
interest, and hope of revenge, would be to aliow 
him small credit. He seemed the very personi- 
fication of the cunning revengeful Spaniard, burn- 
ing under an imaginary taunt, which he felt con- 
scious he deserved ; and long and loud were the 
plaudits, 

At length, after a little prolongation of the even- 
ing's hilarity, the party were again called to horse ; 
and, descending, almost by moonlight, the paths 
they had traversed in the morning, reached Vining 
Hall in perfect safety ; each loud in his accla- 
mation of the enjoyments of the day. 
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CHAPTER XI, 



As my object, in recording the events of this time, 
is not to detail the fashionable trivialities of a sim- 
mer party at a nobleman*s country-seat ; * nor ye 
the more interesting localities of a very beautifii 
region, containing many seats, such as I havede 
scribed Vining Hall and Oak Priory to be; butt 
fulfil the duties of a historian, and represent i 
their true colours the singular facts attending tli 
progress of an event, concerning which much fels 
representation has gone abroad, and much spect 
lation existed. On the closing event of the drami 
I shall here make no comment, nor seek to antic 
pate the recital of a melancholy occurrence, whici 
in the short period of a day, deprived the world ■ 
a bright ornament, and science of a profound ii 
vestigator. — But, to proceed. 

For several days after the riding party to Hu 
chins*s Maison de Chasse, events went on as usu 

* We leave this to Vivian Grey. 



at Vinino; Hall. The mornings were devoted by the 
ladies, — that is, as many as fancied it, — to riding-, 
walking, or boating; and by Lord Cravencceur, 
and his associates, to the sports of the field, — ex- 
cept those who preferred the attendance on the 
ladies; while Lady Cravencceur occupied herself 
as well as she could with her own peculiar pur- 
suits. At one time, superintending the decoration 
of her grounds ; at another, of her house ; and at 
another, mercilessly criticising the many titled 
authoresses who have had the temerity to venture 
on the precincts of Letters, to the manifest injury 
of those sapient gentlefolks, whom Moore calls 
" the troops of the line," — the penny-a-line-men 
of the London Press. 

Sackville was no sportsman : he was a naturalist 
in almost the widest extent of the word, — a ci 
devant pupil of Cuvier's and Jameson's; and, in 
metaphysics, a disciple of tlie school of Scbeliing, 
In this interesting region, consequently, he found 
jntich to engage his attention, in the difierent de- 
partments of zoology and botany ; and being deeply 
read in the early speculators in geognosy and cos- 
mogony, he found in this mountain district much 
food for observation and reflection. It happened 
that in this summer, that curious phenomenon, the 
Floating Island, had made its appearance in the 
Derwent Lake, not far from Vining Hall. This, of 
course, he visited ; and added another to the many 
speculations extant as to its origia; which, at least 
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in plausibility, equalled its predecessors. In the 
antiquarian department, he found food for thought 
in the islands of the Derwent, as well as in the 
Druids' Temple, near Keswick, King Arthur's 
Round Table, Furness and Calder Abbeys, and 
Bamscar: all of which we would recommend 
tourists to explore. 

I wish not, however, too minutely to detail his 
occupations, nor pretend to his information on 
those subjects, such as they were ; a few days put 
a stop to them, and demanded his exertions in 
another and a wider sphere. It was after a moun- 
tain ramble, from which, in true geologist style, he 
had returned with his satchel filled with specimens 
of granite, gneiss, greywack^, agate, chalcedony, &c. 
besides the mineral productions, as molybdena, apa- 
tite, tungsten, wolfram, and the rarer ones, as red 
hematite, and micaceous iron ore, — ^which he was 
fortunate in picking up, — ^that he had presented 
to him a letter, bearing the London post-mark* 
The direction, in a well known hand, surprised 
and pleased him : it was from Sir Bunbury Verscoyle, 
—a name pregnant to him with the proudest and 
fondest associations. Breaking the seal, howeyer, 
its contents threw a gloom over his countenance, 
which his ward, who handed it to him, remarking, 
he hastened to his apartment to conceal, while h» 
more diligently perused its pages* 

That evening he descended to the dianer-iooiB 
with something of a thoughtful brow ; and iiq[ilisd 
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is rather an absent manner to the banterings of his 
acquaintance. At no time a great talker in public, 
and seldom taking mucli part in the trifling chit- 
chat of a fashionable dinner-party, (imieed I have 
rarely seen a man of high intellect do go,) he gladly 
escaped from the din of conversation carried on 
around him, in which every one appeared ambitious 
to shine, to the quiet and more congenial commu- 
nications of a clergyman, who sat beside him, on 
the present state of the lead mines of Borrowdale ; 
merely replying, as briefly as he could, to the 
many and ill-timed observations of Miss Vining, 
who aal opposite him, and endeavoured very rudely 
to withdraw his attention from the parson lo some 
silly disquisition of her own. With a thoughtful 
and wistful gaze, Lizzy Blechley watched his coun- 
tenance, litile heedful of the many pretty sayings 
Hutchins was endeavouring to pour into her ear, 
while Lester kept the table in a roar by the 
quaintneas of his humour, and the aptness of his 
repartees. 

On the retiring of the ladies, after a few glasses 
of claret, he seized an opportunity of beating a 
retreat, and withdrawing to his own apartment ; 
from whence, after a few minutes' conscription in 
his private journal, he hastened to Lizsy Blechley, 
and requested her to take a stroll with him in the 
Park. Well accustomed lo such summonses, she 
joyfully obeyed, and they walked to the banks of 
the lake together. 
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It was a fine moonlit evening: one of those 
evenings, in which the unimpeded luminary sailed 
unclouded through the vast concave, and shed her 
light, — brilliant as the sun, yet more chastened. 
The winds, as Lord Byron has beautifully expressed 
it, '' had crept into their caves," and left a silence 
almost appalling, yet doubly soothing to the spirit. 
Oh, how often have we ourselves enjoyed such an 
hour, only to be thoroughly felt amidst the moun- 
tains, where the dark chasms of the deep defiles 
cast the illumined summits in a brighter glow, and 
render the orb itself a paler globe of living light 
than it wears when seen from an unbroken plain, 
and each bright and silver star assumes to itself 
a distinct and defined importance. It is a beau* 
tiful fantasy, the custodianship of the stars ; and 
much has Galileo to answer for having dissolved 
the fallacy. Often have we ourselves confessed 
their power, as, amidst the deep ravines of the 
mighty Alps, we have acknowledged their vitality, 
and deeming some one peculiarly our own, ad- 
mitted its guardianship and felt its company. 

For some minutes, Sackville and Lizzy strolled 
on together in silencp. How the thoughts of each 
were engaged, it may be needless to imagine ;— 
that they were not animated by bright images, 
their silence testified. It may be, that they widied 
not to disturb the tranquillity of the scene, or 
found that certain sentiments wanted not words 
to make themselves mutually intelligible. That 
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tli^V eftch mused, their solemn steady pace tes- 
tified, and their eyes, downcast on the waters, 
reading' each smoothly-reflected star there, as if 
they gazed into the lieavens. Lizzy leant upon 
Sackville, and her light fingers scarcely pressed 
his arm ; at least, he felttliem not. How often do 
we feel not, when deepest interested, the presence 
ofthe being on whom we most reflect! and how 
little, when engaged in a reverie, by breaking its 
continuity, will restore us again to recollection ! 
So it was with Sackville, Having fised his eyes 
in the glassy mirror on a certain white star, which 
seemed, in the waters, to come fi'om without the 
mountain's depth, he gazed upon it, until it be- 
came a vision, and mingling with it, in a fanciful 
association, the being most dear to him, — dearer 
than he imagined, or could believe, — he forgot, in 
the waking dream, the proximity of the individual 
on whom he dwelt in reverie. The dip of an 
Ephemera, however, in the placid water, by dis- 
turbing the stellar reflection, destroyed the delu- 
sion : and turning to her, on whom he had been 
80 intently thinking, whose delicate hand his arm 
supported, he gazed anxiously in her face. A 
soft tear stood on her cheek, while another glis- 
tened in her eye, ready to fall : her face was in- 
tensely pale, and her hand trembled a little as he 
took it softly in his. 

i" You are not ill, my child ?" said he, as he 
Jtreseed her hand. It wai a form of epithet he 
[ d 
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frequently used towards her; but he knew not 
how, now, it sounded grating in his ears. She 
returned not his gaze, but kept her soft beautiful 
eyes fixed upon the waters : — a melancholy inten- 
sity reigned within them, charged with a bitter 
meaning. It is a true saying, that ** some are 
children in age, and others aged in childhood." 
Lizzy Blechley was but just sixteen, and for that 
age she was scarcely more than ordinarily de- 
veloped in appearance; but she was of a pecu- 
liarly expanded intellect. On Sackville she had 
hitherto apparently looked almost as a parent; 
and to her, as far as a young man of six-and- 
twenty could be, he was so. Older in tempera- 
ment and habits than in years, he had adapted 
himself to the fulfilment of a duty, which he felt 
devolved upon him, by the death of her natural 
guardian, whose place he was delegated to fill: 
for the latter part of the dying Blechley's ex- 
pressed wishes had long lapsed from his memory 
and imagination. He consequently felt for her 
all the anxieties and affections of a parent ; and, 
as he supposed, none other. He accordingly, in 
a more anxious tone, again inquired the cause of 
her change of countenance, to which she at length 
replied, <M am not ill, indeed, Sackville, but I 
have had a sad presentiment of impending evil. I 
thought, as I looked upon that beautiful expanse 
of water, * it may be the last evening we shall walk 
Kir it4 margin together ;' — and my heart recoiled as 



I thought on your loaded brow during; dinner, and 
your expression of face on perusing the letter I 
guve you." 

" Your augury is in some measure right, dear 
Lizzy," said he ; " and it is an that subject I have 
begged you to walk out with me. The contents of 
that letter have indeed filled me with gloom, al- 
though they should have rather inspired a feeling 
of gratitude to the gifted individual who indited 
them, and of pride and pleasure to me. It was 
from Sir Bunbury Verscoyle, and contains an 
invitation to accompany him on a continental 
excursion of some duration, to investigate, amidst 
the mountain regions of Europe, the philosophical 
questions, which have so long puzzled the Savans," 

" And you intend to go," said Lizzy, scarcely 
daring to look up. 

" I cannot refuse," replied Sackville; "I have 
been long bound by a promise, and cannot re- 
tract." 

" And when does Sir Bunbury take his depar- 
ture?" continued Lizzy, as the before suppressed 
tears coursed each other down her beautiful face, 
and fell on SackvilJe's arm. 

" Sir Bunbury starts to-morrow for Paris," said 
Sackville; " and requests me to meet him there in 
Jess than a week." 

At mention of this sad realization of her utmost 
fears, her consciousness quite forsook her, and her 
head fell powerless on Sackville's shoulder. Fot 
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some moments they continued in this attitude ;— 
the close conjunction of the conscious and inani- 
mate, on both of whom, with its chill and pallid 
light, the same bright moon was shining, with its 
unpi tying face, in a scene of almost unearthly 
tranquillity. It was a splendid study for a painter. 
The fair expansive lake, bound in by lofty moun- 
tains, and silvered over by the radiant moon, bro- 
ken in its beams by the umbrageous forest trees^ 
beneath which this interesting couple stood ; and 
the proud towers of Vining Hall sparkling in the 
rear. Or, omitting the inanimate features of the 
scene around them, for a statuary, and perhaps 
created existence could not have supplied a more 
exquisite model : — the light, the graceful figure of 
Lizzy, with her sweet almost infantile face, the 
very type of innocence, oblivious of maiden shame^ 
leaning in confiding, wrapt unconsciousness, on 
the arm of her youthful and elegant guardian. 

After a time, reason resumed its sway ; and a 
long and almost hysteric burst of tears afforded 
relief to her harrowed feelings. 
, In this Sackville thought it better not to inter- 
fere, feeling it to be a salutary effort of nature ; 
and on the whole, more disposed himself to mingle 
tears with tears, than to repress hers. He allowed 
her feelings to expend themselves, simply begging 
her to tranquillize herself, until she became a little 
more calm. He then assured her, that his ab- 
sence would be but for a few months ; and that 
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his return would more than recompense for his 
present departure and absence, by the pleasure it 
would bring to both ; and doubly so to him, in the 
improYement he should find in her. 

In some degree soothed by this, she subdued 
her sobs ; and they returned to the house to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" When the young heart weeps, the spirits of 
evil smile :" so says an old Venetian ballad. 

That night Lizzy Blechley pressed her pillow 
moistened by bitter tears, — tears unbidden, unac- 
countable, which she felt she could not repress ; — 
not that they were the first her couch had known : 
hers was a spirit nurtured in affliction, and early 
acquainted with grief; but they were, for the most 
part, called forth by the sufferings of others. It 
is true she had wept for her father, — ^wept the tears 
of bitter regret; — and felt the sting, at his removal, 
of utter desolation : but she had never before ex- 
perienced the scorching, spirit-searing tears of 
utter hopelessness, which woman never knows but 
once, — which man never knows, — the type, the 
characteristic of her nature. In her young heart 
it was like the reiteration of the dread command ; 
the fountain of her spirit's depth was let loose, i(nd 
the inundation of her secret sorrow overwhelmed 
itself. In a few hours it had converted her from 



a ligbt-hearted playful child, to a deep, a thought- 
ful woman. The tears that at first had poured 
unbidden, as though her very form was undergoing 
liquefaction, by the violence of their discharge re- 
called her to herself, and made her reflect. From 
whence sprang those tears ? — was it for the depar- 
ture of a friend, — a father. Her father's buried 
image rose before her ; his proud, his noble bear- 
ing-, his falcon eye to search the secret aoul; it 
seemed to look into hers, — she quailed before it, 
and repressed her sobs ; and yet it bore a kind, a 
pitying, and she almost imagined an encouraging 
aspect : she looked into her own heart, — the image 
was there clouded; but she saw what she could 
not bear to look upon ; and she closed the volume. 
The glance, however, awoke in her deeper senti- 
ments, — like Eve, on the eating of the forbidden 
fruit : — how beautiful a fantasy ! and she felt that 
she was naked ; she fell the first spring of shame in 
a conscious bosom ; and it recalled to her, as in a 
glass, actions she trembled to remember; words 
and deeds, innocent and artless in themselves, 
which in happy youth she had committed, seemed 
to her now scorching with the brand of guilt ; and 
she writhed beneath their recollection. Such is the 
opening consciousness of a, woman's bosom, — the 
commingling leaven of earth's impurity with hea- 
ven's type. The true Eden is to be found in every 
youthful uncontaminated female heart: what a 
pity it is that the necessary duties of life should 
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pollute the fount. Talk of the beauties of as 
opening flower, it is much more exquisite in ib 
concealment. Oh, bitter is the seed of the bread 
of life ! — she again burst into tears and wept her- 
self to sleep, but it was only to dream of her fidko 
state. 

The next mornings Sackville announced to Lord 
and Lady Cravencoeur and company, the necessity 
for his immediate departure. The intelligence was 
received differently by the several members of the 
party; but by all with apparent regret, which sen- 
timent, however, he expected to be little lasting. 
On explaining the cause, all opposition was cordi- 
ally withdrawn, and the sincerely given desire for 
his prolonged stay, converted into wishes for his 
success and happy return. Miss Viuing alone 
looked unutterable things, while her father wished 
him joy of his proud occppation; and her mother 
gave him commissions on . Paris, Florence, and 
Rome, — literary, horticultural, and upholstitorial. 

** Do, pray, Mr. Sackville," said she ; " get jne 
tlie last edition of De Stael ; and while at Florence, 
have a look out for, and procure me a root of the 
begonia pictUy which flourishes so well beside the 
Arno ; and at Rome, pray get me some specimens 
of that beautiful gold paper, manufactured by 
Spaynoletto, and a relic or too from Pompeii, — all 
of which he promised, as all travellers do, faithfully 
to execute. 

He had scarcely finished his announcement of 
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[JI& early departure, and received her ladyship's 
,, eomnianiis, whea Lizzy entered ; no trace of recent 
, sorrow defiled lier beautiful countenance; to the 
, close observer, perhaps, a more tban usual pale- 
ness o'erspread her cheeks, but no mark of weeping 
chased from her heavenly eyes their tranquil expres- 
sion; her step was, as usual, light, and her manner 
scarce less frank thao formerly ; she took her place 
at the table, opposite Sackville, and exhibited 
nothing unusual in her demeanour, save that in 
bending to him, on taking her seat, it was a little 
less cordial than was wont, and her lip slightly 
quivered; it was, however, but a passing tremor, 
and was instantly chased away by the feeble, yet 
speaking smile, as she replied a timid negative, 
to his hope that she had not suffered from her 
last evening's ramble. She spoke, as usual, little, 
and listened apparently with a calm air, to the 
conversation on iiis departure; once, indeed, 
when he stated it to be not improbable he might 
be two years abroad, she fixed her bright beautiful 
eyes upon him, with a full, yet momentary glance, 
pregnant with meaning, and then withdrawing 
them, asked some common-place questiou ; — In that 
glance, however, all her father spoke, as in the 
strong self-command, which enabled her to conceal 
under a calm aspect, the torturing pang which 
lurked beneath. 

What a beautiful feature is the eye ; it is, indeed, 
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the windDw of th»ioat,^th»«iCi«taft|.dMigtt'Wil 
it communei with the «wAd*| "itfe OMrW.'.iMtSMMl 
write pages on ibe^ye^ perhaps «s 'pro<hAHy(lill 
certaioly as connectedly as our fellMr-teboiiti'lk 
done on the hand. It woald take cka|)tMtoi^ 
scribe its varieties; the full eye, the oval e^ei ft 
long eye, the round eye, the narrow and oblkfl^ 
eye, &c. Besides its variety of coloors, it it Bk 
less a type of nations than of individiiak, of natiivli 
than individual characteristics. The Spenianhakai 
understand the eye, and their beautiful langnige 
alone possesses the power adequately to descde 
it, in its several parts, which our cold sortbtfi 
tongue blends into one mass, — the tuerto of At 
Spaniards is alone a volume. We have oursdie 
deeply studied the eye, not merely anatomiesUf 
and physiologically, but pbysiognomically, sni 
witli reference to psychological classification ; firon 

" The poet's eye in a fine frenzy roUiDg," 

to the small round cunning eye of practised chicane, 
as Shylock's ; and we have been seldom deceived in 
its expression. Of all eyes, to us the most disagree- 
able is the half-closed, downcast eye, — carefally 
however, to be distinguished from the full soft, yet 
half-closed eye of the Chinese, and occasionally 
of the Sevillianse, or their descendants, the li- 
maese. To small and sunk eyes we confess we 

* See Cuvier on the Southern Chinese. 
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are, fiora experience, iaimical, being confident we 
have never yet seen them asBociated with g^enius. Of 
all eyes, the full liquid oval eye is oiir favourite, 
gently chastened by its deep sable silken fringes, 
curling lightly bacic, and giving vast expression to 
the whole. It ia the form of eye poets have attri- 
buted to the divinities, and which Homer has deno- 



ng an ox, ifhich animal 
he lias got credit for 



minated boOplic, or resembli 
possesses a finer eye than 
since the days of Homer. 

It is, we confess, a dangerous study for the 
young and imaginative, that of females eyes, such 
as the widow Wadman's; but for ua, a seared dis- 
ciple of the school of nature, who sees every object 
and specimen with a view to classification alone, 
the study of the human eye, even the human fe- 
male's, is a deep, a pleasant study, and full of in- 
nocence. 

With such eyes, Lizzy Blechley looked upon 
Sackville; oh! we could occupy chapters on such 
eyes; they were full, but not prominent ; liquid, but 
not melting; oval, but not oblong; darkly deep, 
but not black; and withal, penetrating, but not 
searching; they were in fact, soft, contemplative, 
dreaming eyes, such as poets love to dwelt on, and 
youths to sigh beneath their lashes. 

That day passed away, like most others, at 
Vining Hall, Considerably occupied with the pre- 
parations for his departure, Sackville stirred not 
out early ; and, although he knew her to be at 
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home I be saw little of his ward. She seemed, in- 
deed, to shun him, or, when they met, to have 
lost the blithe, happy, innocent air, with which 
she usually greeted his approach. Without beiag 
constrained, her manner was reserved, — yetitvas 
a soft, melancholy reserve, not that of either piqie 
or resentment. Sackville had some calls to make 
in the neighbourhood previous to his departure; 
so, after having completed his arrangements witli 
respect to his papers, books, and specimens, he 
mounted his horse, and galloped his rounds. 

As we have made no mention of the differeet 
families residing in the neighbourhood of Vining 
Hall, with whom an intimacy had been kept up, 
it is not here requisite to particularize those on 
whom Sackville called on this occasion ; they 
were, as may be supposed, the most respectable 
in the vicinity, and many eminent for intellect and 
virtues ; they comprised, also, some poets and phi- 
losophers, with whom he had contracted a friend- 
ship. It was, however, with the grand features 
and denizens of nature, that his present parting 
was most bitter, and his regrets the deepest. At 
a rapid pace he made his visits of ceremony, and 
received the many complimentary things said on 
the occasion, with as good a grace as if he thought 
them honest. 

To the most apathetic, there is something pain- 
ful in the idea of leave-taking, when a sojourn has 
produced happiness; and not merely from indi- 
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» viduais and societies, but from things and places, 
fi and to the contemplative and smitten spirit in par- 
I ticular, from peculiar localities, the soft or con- 
i i^enial features of whose outline have afforded 
calmness and relief. This Sackville strongly feJt, 
as, turning his horse's head from a proud and 
lordly mansion, the last of his calls, he guided his 
trained animal by a bridle-road to the margin of 
the lake, and, passing again from its verge, he 
ascended, by a precipitous path-way, to a project- 
ing mound, commanding a spacious and beautiful 
coup (Tceil. Dismounting from his horse here, he 
sat on the rustic seat which surmounted its sum- 
mit; and) permitting his animal to graze by his 
side, gave himself up to deep reflection. 

I know not how it is, but the contemplation of 
a beautiful landscape insensibly leads us into me- 
lancholy, or, at least, an absence of all lively im- 
pressions. The true poet, indeed, is little afflicted 
with such images; the poetry of the soul is nur- 
tured in sadness, and the poetry of nature is, at 
least, tranquil in its inspiration. The soul of 
Sackville was here absorbed in gloom. The soft, 
exquisitely tranquil scene before him, — the silver 
lake, with its jutting promontories, — and the 
swelling woods, clothed in their varying tints, 
stretching up into the mountains which closed them 
in, headed by toppling Skiddaw, — nurtured it, 
awakening a bitter regret at the thought of 

Y 2 
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parting, which led on, by an insensible associatim 
of musings, to a view of his own desolate ness. 

The society of nature never offends ; in it des- 
titution finds a friend, and irritation a balm. 
When the worn pilgrim flies from the society of 
man, the spirit, seared and cankered from his 
heartlessness and selfishness, finds repose in the 
contemplation of nature ; every vale yields him 
peace, and every animal and plant, society. What 
a beautiful picture is that of Jacques ! What 
Sackville here dwelt on, it may not be necessary 
to detail ; — doubtless, the last words of liny 
Blechley on the preceding evening, viz. that it migltf 
be the last time they might stroll by that lake to- 
gether, and her warm and unrestrained regret at 
his departure, mingled largely in it. For many 
minutes, he continued thus in reverie, taking no 
note of time. He was, however, at length aroused 
by a light tap on the shoulder ; he turned \m 
head, and Hutchins stood by his side. His air, 
too, was a little perturbed, and his breath hurried 
from his scramble up the steep bank. 

Sackville arose to depart, apologising for hh 
absence of mind; but Hutchins, in whose grounds 
the eminence was situated, begged hiih to resume 
his seat, and a long conference <§nsued.' 'After an 
hour's session, the two friends arose, an3f de- 
scended the hill together, — ^'the cbuni%nance* of 
each a good deal flushed, biit their cord'ialiJiY ^p- 
patently uuubuted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



H^E next morning, the last before his departure, 
Sackville called Lizzy into Lord Cravencaeur's 
study. It was a room such as we love to de- 
scribe, — the very concentration of literary comfort. 
It was an oblong square, fitted up in the Gothic 
stile, with book-cases and shelves of deep- coloured 
oak, whose sombre hues lent a dignity to this 
sanctuary of letters. Its shelves were well filled 
with valuable works, some old and rare, with 
their antique binding, found in the library on the 
purchase of the estate by the present proprietor ; 
and some more novel in that decoration, as they 
had boen more recently introduced. At the upper 
end, a fire-place, girded in by an extension of the 
book-shelves, and in which a blazing fire sparkled, 
lent a degree of comfort to the appearance of the 
apartment, in no other, in our opinion, to be 
equalled ; while a study-table, well covered with 
the materials of writing, the last periodicals, pub- 
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locations, &c. showed the place to be not enifirelj 
deserted. Being rn the extreme wing of the man* 
sion, its nvindows opened on the lake, commaDd- 
in^ a fine view of the mountains, and a range o( 
the sweeping valleys, to be surpassed by none other 
in the building. It had been, during his sojourn, 
the favourite retreat of Sackville, who had, on this 
morning, the first for the year, taken on him to 
order a fire. It was a dark, humid day ; the leaves 
of the surrounding timber in the park beginning 
to yield to the influence of the winds, and flutter, 
in eddying whirls, through the air. There was 
clearly a break up in the weather, and the ap- 
pearance of the sky and landscape testified the ad- 
vance of the season, which -the late fine weather 
]iad rendered imperceptible. Sackville closed tbe 
door after him, and mildly and affectionately 
begged Lizzy to be seated with him. His voice 
was somewhat tremulous, and his lip quivered a 
little ; with an effort he subdued his emotion, and 
became calm, Lizzy kept her eyes fixed upon 
the fire, and, conquering all feeling with an un- 
altered brow and placid mien, awaited the opening 
of his communication. For some seconds they 
both sat statue-like and still. At length. Sack* 
ville, feeling the awkwardness of the situation, 
moved for a moment to the window, to collect his 
thoughts, and then instantly, as if receiving there 
some fresh fuel to his resolution, he returned to 
the fire-place, and resumed his seat. 



^ 



^ ^* Pear lizzy," said he, .'.' I h^y^ ai^k^d .yo^ tO; 

,; indulge me with a few moments*. ic^^'«[ersatipi;i.PP 
this. my last day at Viaing Hall. 4jt fl^i^p^riod of 
our acquaintance^ — begun as it has doq^e, — ^itis un- 
necessary to apologise for doing so, or to explain 
my reason. You are aware, in all my bearing to- 
wards you, I have acted from autl;iority; and, I 
trust you will believe, with the deepest and the sin-r 
cerest anxiety for your good. I am now going to 
leave you for a time, — a longer time, . it may be, 
than I would wish ; and at an earlier period, in my 
capacity of guardian, than is, perhaps, consistent 
with my promise to your father. — I hoped it would 
have been otherwise; — as it is, I could,. i^ot have 
resisted. I may say, without vanity, the eyes of 
Europe are upon me ; and I cannot now retract : I 
leave you, I hope, — happy." 

Lizzy did not reply; and a slight tremor pf 
the eyelids was the only emotion. 

Sackville went on. — " It is now near twelve 
months since your father died : since which time, I 
trust, 1 have fulfilled sedulously the duty delegated 
to me. You have grown apace since then> and at- 
tained an expansion of intellect, and made a pro- 
gress in your accomplishments, creditable, alike to 
your abilities and application. Ths^t such ixrill con- 
tinue, I hope and belieye : a few ye^r^vifill eman- 
cipate you from furtl^T nepessitjqs of ...that. nature, 
— nay, a few 'month 8, may; an^ oj^ pn.you the 
cares, the anxi^tiea^. of . thft .WprM* ■ .?:''P"f^ your 
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h^v^. bi]Lber]U) .fxpcfriQiic^^. adlonf^ si^fom retHk 
wjtl^liQr. I bave, had a toag^.^onferened with M^ 
this morning, in this very clMuiiber, ia which ^ 
expressed the most devoted anxiety for yMrtft- 
terests, and has adopted my views with respMtto 
future contingencies; of which, it is bow my <lutf 
to make you aware. At your juvenile age, it may 
be, perhaps, unwise to view the future as more thin 
a distant prospective ; but I feel in jrou a covIh 
deuce which annuls the idea of childhood : it is all 
inheritance from your father, of whom, I rejoice tiT 
say, I see many traits in you. You arenowbii* 
teen, — an age, comparatively speaking*, of child* 
hood, but associated in you with all the sentimeott 
of womanhood : another year, or two at fieu^tbeit, 
will render you obnoxious to the business of a^wo-^ 
man's life. And, I doubt not, you will find many 
suitors for your hand : in that, I wish to guard a 
virtuous heart, and an ardent and imaginative 
mind : it may be too late on my return, or yos 
may again have the benefit of my counsel. We may 
never meet again, or we may meet, when you sfaosld 
least expect it; I therefore, in humility, and- m 
true and tried affection, warn you to- beware the 
impulse of the fancy. As your fatherlslast friendv 
and , your selected, guardian, I entreat you to think 
deeply on whom you bestow your afieotions^' re* 
member, in it, — in a first choice^ — the happiness of 
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jl ^i.WiOMUs's' life KDBsiirts c the" 6«f heart's travatt 
^ sliipwiecked, tlie journey oriife becomes a lilank, 
„ -rthe buginesB of life a void !";— Hete Sa'ckvUW 
^ diew Ilia hand across his ey^s, and fluppres^^if ^ 
,, sigh. —"That ratified, the drama of life becoriieS'a 
, happy dream !" 

. Liazy listened attentively, the tremor of hefisfye- 

, lids alone testifying a consciousness of the appeal 

to her good sense and f<:e]ings. . - ■• - 

For a moment Sackvtlle discontinued, and a 
paleness overspread his countenance. He that had 
dwelt thus eloquently on the beatitude of a sancti- 
fied first impression, — until the recollection of Tiis 
own bankruptcy, on that score, almost overwhelmed 
him, — seemed now oppressed almost beyond bear- 
ing, at the communication he was about to disclose ; 
which, as he imagined, might be the very realizatibn 
of his own picture, — the perfection of that'blissful 
state be most desired for her in whom centered his 
deepest interest. He began again. 

" Within the last few days, an annonncement 
has been made to me which concerns you deeply. 
It is oDe of which you, perhaps, are not unaivard. 
It is the announcement to me, as your goaTdiah,"'' 
and to your aunt. Lady Cravencteur, as your near-' 
est relative, of the devoted attachment, and offer of 
[he hand, — when at a fitting age, — of a gentleman, 
who seems to me to possess bv6iy TcqUfeite to eils^rd 
your happiaeiit'' ">-'V wuJsyd "07_ .^...i-* no -■■■--■■ 
,1.. i ^>\i -.ti^oilo ttph '• ai-—,i't <ii , 
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Lizzy's lip quivered ; but sbe neither spokenot 
moved. Sackville went on. 

<' In it, her ladyship and myself have resolved to 
consult your feelings alone. You have lately ind 
abundant opportunities of becoming- acquainted : 
the gentleman is the Honourable Leslie HutchinSf 
of Oak Priory ; — highly connected, independent in 
fortune, and accomplished in person and manners. 
You will still have opportunities of becoming better 
acquainted ; and if, at the expiration of one year, 
you imagine that he enjoys the requisites to render 
you happy, and has been successful in inspiring 
in your breast a sentiment of afiection and con- 
fidence, the proposition has her ladyship*s and m— y 
con — cur — rence." 

As in the physical world, a certain combination 
of known causes, by a peculiar operation of its ori- 
ginal elements, will, in the short space of a minute, 
convert a smiling landscape and happy valley, into 
a dread state of desolation and dismay, — tearing 
up the fibres of tranquillity, and rending the con- 
stituents of peace, — so, in the fair field of mental 
continuity, the operation of internal causes, — fre- 
quently as hidden to the ordinary eye, — will scatter 
to the winds the semblances of love, and leave the 
writhen features agonized and lurid. So it was 
with Lizzy Blechley ; to the termination of Sack- 
ville's harangue, she listened patiently ; then 
raising her eyes, with an energy, — a burst of cha- 
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meter whick' would have done credit to. Mrs. 
Siddons, — she slowly uttered : — "This from you, 
Sackville ! — my dream is over T* and, without ano- 
ttier word of reproof or bitterness, she moved slowly 
out of the room, leaving Sackville, unable to detain 
lier, ignorant of the cause, and little knowing what 
to say or think. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I HAVE said that Lizzy Blechley was no common 
woman, and it is to be hoped that my readers aie 
now under the impression, that Sackville was no 
ordinary man ; he was perhaps, however, moie 
under the influence of imagination than judgment, 
and looked on events with all the ardour of a first 
impression. Deeply tinctured with the fantasies of 
the German school of metaphysics, the mysticisms 
of Schelling, Novalis, and Haaman, the operations 
of the human mind appeared to him to present a 
definite interpretation, and the main-spring of its 
operation to admit of an exposable elucidation. It 
is true, he questioned not that its anatomy was a 
home operation, but still he imagined that the main 
fabric perhaps admitted of a variety of acting me- 
chanisms in each, which did not belong to all ; and 
to this principle he referred peculiar varieties which 
offered results out of the usual pale. It is a com- 
mon error with philosophers, to attribute to abstruse 
and remote interpretations, (and thus multiply the 
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ifailities to error,) what ordinary minds a 
Ent to look for ia common causes, and so disi 
what genius has overlooked, as in the anecdote of 
Sir Isaac Newton, who, finding his study fire too 
hot, rang, and desired his servant to withdraw it : 
who, more sapiently, in the ordinary view of the 
case, saw what the pliiiosopher did not, namely, 
the greater facility of retiring from its influence, 
and surprised the great mathematician, by the sim- 
plicity of his affording him relief. Thus it was 
with Saclcville. Overwhelmed liy the ebullition 
and abrupt retirement of Lizzy Blechley, on liis 
announcement of a proposition which so seldom is 
unpalatable, namely, the declaration of love of a 
hand^^ome young man, he in vain sought for its 
exposition in remote causes, through which it boot^ 
not now for us to follow him. That he overlooked, 
in the abstruseness of his inquiry, tlie true one, i$ 
a bitter — a melancholy truth. 

For several minutes, after the first shock waa 
over, he paced with unsteady step the study floof ;, 
a variety of images found admission in his breu^t,, 
a variety of reflections, arising from his own pqcp-. 
liar slate, — believinghimselfof a seared and 8miltei|^, 
spirit, the thouglil of originating an iropressipn,. 
which he felt no consciousness of himself, Qr up. 
thought that such could be, withheld him fjpn:*, 
the easiest exposition of the afl'air ; yet still he felt 
more an emotion of relief and grati6cation at hfir^ 
horror, of his propositionj tliau eitLec r^gfel iflj^ 
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anser. The truth is, sentiments v^fere at this time 
implanted in his breast, which he \iras not dicn 
himself aware of ; the seed had found its way, it 
may be, into an uncongenial soil ; but whidi tlie 
fiat of the Almighty had decreed to come to a Tigor- 
ous growth. Would it had been earlier discovered! 

That evening, Sackville met Lizzy Blechley, as 
usual, at dinner. The absence of all emotion ii 
her, he confessed, puzzled him ; even that appear- 
ance, so capable of a simple elucidation, over- 
whelmed all his theory. What is not woman, in 
her pride, capable of? The casuistry of the deepest 
sophist equals her not ; in affairs of the heart, tie 
philosophy of the schools is simple to the macfai* 
nations of a woman. She is perfect in her art,— 
why should she not be ? It is the impressment of 
the hand of nature, — the business of her life. 

Sackville was to start the next morning, at six 
o'clock ; he had, indeed, already sent on his bag- 
gage to the post town, and at the usual time of 
parting for the night, he bade the family farewell. 
From all he parted with affection, and from Liziy 
with suppressed emotion ; her manner to him was 
of that peculiar nature, so as to puzzle almost the 
closest observers and reasoners, and yet it was 
thoroughly the effect of design. It was an inge- 
nious blending of unconquered affection, concealed 
pique, and ostensible serenity ; it was what none 
but the true reader of the human heart, admitted 
behind the scenes, could imagine or depict. She 
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pipmised, with a smooth brow, to write to him, 
,^iid expressed the fullest resolve to continue her 
r studies; and yet there was something in the ex- 
..pression of that intention, which produced an effect 

QU the minds of her hearers which they could not 

account for. 

,. The next morning, Sackville departed at the 
.appointed time, and left a heavier heart behind 

him than he would either admit or could conceive. 

It is, at best, a sad thing parting from friends, and 

be left, at least, a mansion of hospitality, in which 
,.be felt he had created for himself an interest. Of 
..fJie inmates, he could not say that they were all 

such as he would have wished ; but they were, for 
. the inost part, amiable. It is true, Lord Craven- 
^cceur was dogmatical and pompous, and his lady 

whimsical and affected, and the pursuits of the 
yparty trivial and unmeaning ; but what party in 

fashionable life is not so? They were, he imagined, 
t>as. little selfish and ill-natured as any other lord's 

■ummer collection ; and he felt that he was regret- 
j^d, not perhaps as ardently as if he had been a 
,1^i|fibon or a sycophaut, but as deeply as a man of 

Jf^tellect and education could be. Too proud, at 
. f^py time to be jocular, Sackville condescended to 

be- only agreeable. In conversation he was occa- 

.sionally animated, usually interesting, and ever 

.juostructive, but seldom descended to be amusing ; 

tand the human mind, he was aware, ever influenced 

.by certain personal considerations, estimates high- 
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est those qaalities mod powers which oondnoeno* 
to its gratification ; consequently he expected •» 
deep regret. It is true, he ima^ned his meMiy 
might dwell in the minds of a few, for peibifi 
rather a lengthy inter?al, as personal necenitiei 
might prompt. For instance, Lady Oorinda May- 
fly, who was studying entomology, on captariof 
a butterfly or a moth, may wish to know where to 
look for its genus, in Latreille or Cuvier, and mis 
his ready information on the subject ; — or Miss An- 
gelica Springflower, an antiquated spinster lady, 
a sedulous student of botany, cry out, on discoYer- 
ing a rare specimen of the criptogaraiee, to which 
genus of Linneeus she mostly addicted heneif, 
being shocked at the indelicacy of the polyandris, 
and the immorality of the polygyniee, — the monaii' 
dria monogynia being the only class she patro- 
nized, unfortunately a very small one, but it was 
imagined she knew little of the moral code of vege- 
tables — ** Oh, dear! thatMr.Sackville was here, heis 
so obliging;** — or Mr. Huntingdon Foxcover, adeter- 
mined young sportsman, who thought it necessary 
to appear to know something of the soil over which 
he rode, and the nature of the rocks against which 
it was not very unlikely he might one day break his 
head, ** Oh, I wish Sackville was here, — what a 
shame it was in him to leave us this dull weather, 
without explaining even to me, as he promised, this 
passage in Lyell's geology ; when I go to town. Til 
have the bore, now, to call on the professor himself, 



it was very unkind of Saekville, {1 wonder where 
lie gBl all his information,) — I'll mentitm it to 
him, he may depend on it, when I see liini, — it was 
quite personiil/' Such were the recollections, in a 
great meamlce, from the bulk of the party, whicfi 
Sack»ille expected. There was, however, another' 
species of remembrance which he hoped for from 
some; from Lester he expected some kind thoughts ; 
he had known him long, and though he esteemed 
him quite a man of the world, and little addicted 
to tbe softer feelings, he felt satisfied he occupied a 
good place in hia opinion ; he was, however, 
Sackville fell, too much engaged at present in 
paying court to Miss Harriet Vining, who most- 
blandly received his advances, lo dwell on much 
else. From the Miss Vinings themselves, he 
thought he might expect, at least, a favourable sen- 
timent ; but of Miss Vining's tenderer feeling, he 
appeared perfectly unconscious, although she in- 
sisted at parting on bis taking a memento, with 
something like a portion of the tail of a cow in the 
inBide of it. To say what he looked forward to from 
his ward, was perhaps to communicate an undefined 
conception ; the fact was, he knew not himself what 
to think ; " a change had come over the spirit of his 
dream;"hefelta variety of incomprehensible imagi- 
nations, "undefined and wandering," like Lord 
Byron's beautiful delineation ofTasso ; and agitated 
by an anomalous crew of fantasies, he journeyed on 
to the metropolis, un self-satisfied and uneasy. 
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We must now take a short review of the situation 
and feelings of Lizzy Blechley, for henceforth, we 
must look on her as a woman. From the moment 
that she had parted with Sackvilley her sentiments 
underwent a revulsion ; to that time, she had played 
the heroine, under the strong impression of wounded 
pride and self-love : she thought it a duty to her- 
self to do so, and to the life, she performed the 
part, which none but a strong imagination could have 
conceived, or energy enacted ; hers was no vulgar 
resentment, no violent ebullition of despair, — it was 
the calm contemplated design of a high mind, 
wounded in the deepest point, and determined not 
to exhibit it. With an effort almost super-human, 
she had concealed her state. of mind from Sackville's 
eye, and so well did she burnish the mask, that he, 
himself, imagined she thought little on the subject 
Sackville gone, her casque was laid aside, and tbe 
proud panoply of her strength utterly shattered;— 
then he appeared to her as of yore ; — all her fancy 
had long painted him, her betrothed husband by 
her dying father's voice, for whose favourable 
opinion she had long stroven, borne contumely and 
neglect, and spent days and nights of toil at her 
studies ; — she never looked on him as her guardian— 
his voice was to hernot the rough voice of authority, it 
was the sweet thrilling utterance of recommenda- 
tion, and every word became a law. And was that 
dream over ? Did he forget her father's last words ?— 
those words so wrung from his dying agony, ^ho 



lould most remember them ; lier sex's pride took 
C ; yet ber woman's heart endured, and battened 
a poison. From that day her figure wasted, 
■d her colour went ; yet, no external semblance 
If disease indicated a necessity for care. 
I In ihe meantime, Sackville moved on from Lon- 
D to Paris, and after a few days stay there, pro- 
seded with his fellow-traveller, Sir Banbury Vers- 
:oyle, on their journey of exploration, in which it 
was my original intention minutely to have followed 
them, detailing the result of their observations and 
experiments in those iaterestiag situations, but un- 
fortunately my limits in the present volume prevent 
it ; — 1 must consequently confine myself to a few 
leading particulars, hoping that some future oppor- 
tunity may ofier, for a further disclosure. 

In a few days they stood amongst the mighty Alps, 
a.nd contemplated, in the passes of the Tyrol and 
Savoy, the revolutions of our planet; from thence 
they passed into Italy, and made the same obser- 
vations in the Appenines, and then into Calabria 
and Sicily, and witnessed the operations going on 
there, in these hot-beds of nature. Again they 
journeyed on into Greece and Palestine. These 
minutes, we must however withhold for the present, 
and for the same reason pass over an interval of 
near two years, during which time, many unex- 
pected events occurred, — the detail of which is not, 
however, necessary to the continuity of our narra- 
tive,— and much interesting correspondence took 
z 2 
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place between the parties, which we must likewise 
suppress. In it Sackville saw much, and reflected 
deeply on the operations of nature, and the elements 
of life ; he stood beneath the ruins of Pcestum, 
beside the falls of Terni, the craters of Etna and 
Vesuvius, and the fissures of Jerocarne,* and by 
the shores of the Dead Sea, he dreamed a dream. In 
it Lizzy Blechley had become in years a woman, 
and the Hon. Leslie Hutchins, by the death of his 
elder brother, a peer of the realm, as the Earl of 
Bayswater;— some marriages likewise had takes 
place, Miss Harriet Vining had become converted 
into Mrs. Alfred Lester, and the accomplished Lady 
Dorinda Mayfly, into the Viscountess Cockatoo; 
others were likewise on the tapis. 

♦ See Mr. Lyell's cut, vol. 2. page 209, third edition. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



s ever appeared to us, that ihe moder 
'., unlike the continuous narrative of ancient 
days, is a succession of scenes, leaving to the ima- 
gination of the reader to fill up the hiatus, and pur- 
sue the train ; and differs only from the acting dra- 
ma (into tlie mechanism of which we have been 
somewhat initiated) in afibrding, in detailed des- 
cription, what the other represents by pictorial art. 
Without, however, wishing to allow our present 
narrative to be judged of by the laws of either, but 
by the simple rules of relation; we so far avail our- 
selves of the above law, as to render the detail the 
more succinct and comprehensible. 

It was, then, once more, in the early weeks of 
September, that a couple of travellers were seen 
winding up the well-pebbled road, which leads to 
the Derweat Lake. Arriving at its summit, they 
drew their horses' bridles, and directing them a 
short way to one aide, urged them into the waters 
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of a small Tarn, where they allowed them to bend 
and drink. They had evidently ridden far, over a 
dusty road, and the energy with which the wearied 
animals imbibed the cool, refreshing' beverage, tes- 
tified the extent of the relief it affbrded to their 
parched throats. 

I know not whether all my readers understand the 
term Tarn ; those who do I hope will excuse the in- 
terruption ; for those who do not I beg* to explain, 
that in the north of England lake country, it is a 
small loch or lake, too trivial to deserve a peculiar 
denomination, (except tn particular instances) with 
the addition of Mere or Water, and being frequently 
situated on either the side or summit of a moun- 
tain, it resembles either a portion of a drained lake, 
or a deposit of water, in the crater of an extinct 
volcano. 

This, into which the travellers had directed their 
horses, was a wide, pellucid basin, lying at the 
foot of a precipice ; and from its exquisite clear- 
ness reflecting to the travellers' eyes, every pro- 
jection and crevice of the impending cliff. It was 
of extraordinary depth in parts, and, shut in from 
every wind of heaven, presented a perpetually un- 
ruffled surface. After a long draught, the refreshed 
animals raised their expanded nostrils into the air 
dripping with the watery fluid, and, uttering one of 
those long, self-satisfied sobs, turned their heads 
round to look towards the main road ; one of the 
horsemen patted his noble animal on the neck 
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saying ; " Alia, Spanker ! I believe you have had 
enough, my poor boy," and allowed hiin to turn 
round out of the water, after his companion, which 
had already proceeded with its rider to the public 
road. 

Passing the brow of the hill, the travellers began 
to descend ; and here at each step, the fair expanse 
of the Derwent opened before them. On this I 
shall no longer detain my readers ; those who have 
seen it, would only find me insufficient; and tkoBe 
who have not, had better go visit it. Following 
the descent a short time, they at length came to a 
divarication of the road, at which each stopped for 



"Here, Lester," said the younger of the two, 
" we part company, for the present." 

" Yes, Foxcover," replied his companion; " you 
go to Bayswater's for the night, I to Vining Hall ; 
but I suppose we meet on Friday, at the wed- 

"Certainly," said Foxcover; "I'll bring Bays- 
water to the scratch, depend on it." 

" No fear of htm," said Lester; " 1 wish the 
bride was as willing." 

" Heigho !" said Foxcover; and pressing his 
beautiful grey nag lightly with his heel, kissing his 
hand to his late companion ; at the same time, he 
cantered off on the road leading to Oak Priory. 

The nest day all was bustle and confusion at 
Vining Hall ; as on the following morning, the 
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beautiful and accomplished Lizzy Blechley was to 
become the Countess of Bayswater. 

In a country place, the circumstance of a wed- 
ding, is an event of no small importance^ In every 
direction were seen the artificers of the f^te, whid 
was to attend the event, in motion ; for Lady Cra- 
vencoeur had determined that this high alliance of 
her niece should be celebrated with becomiog 
pomp, and do credit to her family. The fame of 
it had, already, drawn a vast variety of the idle 
and the profligate to the Hall ; as it was reported 
that an ox was to be roasted whole ; and a suffi- 
cient number of crones and gipsies, who possessed 
almost as deep a knowledge of the future, as the 
seers and prophets ; and who beheld with horror 
and dismay, the preparations for a Friday's wed- 
ding. It mattered, however, little to them, as 
long as they were provided with the viands, whe- 
ther it was a lucky or an unlucky marriage ; but 
they wondered what should have put it into the 
nice young lady's head, to have fixed on Friday, 
of all days in the week. 

In the mean time the bride (to be) sat in her 
chamber, surrounded by many friends ; her wed- 
ding jewels lay on the table before her, and her 
bridal dress of white lace, trimmed with fair pearls, 
reposed in her sight. But her heart was not in 
them ; a colour was in her cheeks, and a bright- 
ness in her eyes, more than when we last beheld 
her ; but her lip wanted a smile, and her air an 
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laterest in what was goin^ on around her. She 
seemed, however, satisfied, and frequently thanked 
those about her, who took a part in the prepara- 
tions or adjustments. 

Of the events which led to this conBummation, 
it is scarce necessary for us now to take a retro- 
spect. Prior to the departure of Sackville, as our 
readers will, we hope, recollect, Lord Bayswater, 
then tlie Hon. Leslie Hutchias, had requested per- 
mission of her aunt and guardian, to pay his ad- 
dresses to Miss Blechley, and received the condi- 
tional consent of both. For the first year, however, 
after Sackville's departure, as before recorded, the 
subject had never been once revived, during which 
time Lizzy Blechley's health had become such as 
to warrant the belief that it never should; still 
Hutchins assiduously persevered in his attentions, 
and became almost agreeable to her ; for what ceo 
withstand perseverance, when prompted by genuine 
devotion ! At the end of that time, her health and 
spirits began somewhat to mend ; and, on the open- 
ing of her eighteenth year, she was so far recovered 
as to be induced to appear in public, under the 
chaperonment of her lady aunt, who, having got rid 
of one daughter, by her marriage with Mr. Alfred 
Lester, had no objection to offer " the deserted arm" 
to her young and lovely niece, whose beauty and 
accomplishments had attracted many admirers. At 
this time, Lord Bayswater died, and leaving no issue, 
his next brother, the Hod. Leslie Hutchins, sue- 
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ceeded to the title and estates, which, in addition 
to fivethousand per annum, aijd Oak Priory, the le- 
gacy of an old uncle, combined with a finished 
address, and handsome and accomplished person, 
formed an attraction few girls could resist ; from 
this time, he redoubled his attentions, and Lady 
CravencoBur, flattered by the idea of the earl's 
coronet and princely fortune, added constraint al- 
most to persuasion, and in the teeth of the girl's 
avowed disinclination and utter want of affection, 
induced her to give her hand where her heart was 
not, which, from a reason few then understood, she 
at length complied with. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



iving been suggested to us, that some little 
letail of the progress of Sackville, and the cause 
' of hia prolonged absence at such a time, would be 
desirable to many of our readers, we hasten to re- 
deem an original error, and render as succinct an 
account as we well can, avoidiag technicalities. 

Leaving tlien the shores of Calabria, in which 
volcanic region Sir Bunbury Verscoyle and his 
companion, Sackville, had for a considerable period 
delayed; and after adiligentexaminationoflheeffects 
of the earthquake of 1783 there, amidst the ruins 
of Polistena and Terranuova, the fissures of Jero- 
carne, Oppido, Soriano, and Rosamo, and the 
landslips of Cinquefrocdi and FraRamondo; — for 
the account of which, with accurate cuts, see iVlr. 
Charles Lyell's admirable work, as well as the 
earlier authorities of Antonio Grimaldi, Viven- 
zio, Sir Wiiliam Hamilton, and others ;— they 
crossed to Albania, and thence into Macedonia 
and Salonichi ; taking boat there, they passed down 
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its beautiful gulf, and crossing its promontories, 
which they explored, observing the curious ar- 
rangement of their strata, they entered the Galfof 
Contessa ; having landed on Lemnos, they then pass- 
ed up the Dardanelles, to the sea of Marmora, and so 
on to Constantinople; — staying there a sufficient 
time, they took ship on the Black Sea, crossing 
which, they entered the Sea of Azof, through the 
Straits of Jenecale, and ultimately landed at the 
fortress of the same name, Azof; from thence, 
passing into the Caucasian territory, the birth- 
place of our race, they entered the province of 
Beshtau, to inquire into the effects of the earth- 
quake of 1772, and stood upon the remnants of the 
hill of Metshuka, which in that year, is reported to 
have fallen into an abyss.* Of their further pro- 
ceedings in that interesting country, and their 
dreams by " that dark sea's shore," we shall here 
say no more, for "is it not written in a book ?" 
And passing thence down the Don, they entered 
the Caspian, which crossing, after a protracted and 
dangerous voyage, they landed at Medshetisar, in 
the province of Mazanderanfi and proceeded thence 
to Bagdad, Ispahan, and the head of the Persian 
Gulf. — And here, while staying at Bassora, an ac- 
cident befell Sackville, which had nearly termi- 
nated his adventures and our narrative ; perhaps it 
might have been well for himself and our readers, if 

* See Pallas's Travels in Seuthern Russia, quoted by Lyell. 
t See Coze's Travels. 
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ithadsohappened. While wandering with a single 
servant, on the borders of the Great Desert, examin- 
ing an ancient well, he was attacked by a party of 
the wandering Arabs. Being well armed, together 
with his servant, who held the horse, an admirable 
Arabian, from whence lie had dismounted; and as 
the party consisted of but four, he thought it better 
to defend himself than submit patiently, with a 
certainty of losing all he had about him, and in all 
probability his life loo, if he did not satisfy their 
cupidity; — so, mounting his horse immediately, he 
showed a disposition to retire quietly if allowed ; if 
not, to force his way back to Bassora: trusting in 
their numbers, tlie Arabs willed not this, and in- 
tercepting his passage, the leader discharged his 
pistol in SackviJle's face; the ball whizzed in- 
nocently through his cap, and only served to 
arouse his mettle; drawing then his own pistols 
from his holsters, he ordered his servant (a prac- 
tised Calabrian) to do the same, and darting on 
their assailants at the top speed of their trained 
Arabians, at the first discharge, they emptied two 
of their saddles, and passing the other two, the 
bullets of whose pistols grazed their persons, but 
who thought it more prudent not to pursue, they 
galloped back to Bassora in safety. 

After a sufhcient stay at this place, Ja which 
Sackville underwent a curious dream, or reverie, 
they journeyed on to Jerusalem. It was on a fair 
evening, that after having toiled up the several 
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hills which overhang the Euphrates, he descended 
to its banks, and watched, with feelings of wonder 
and admiration, its magnificent stream, as it has- 
tened on to the Persian Gulf. He sat beneath a 
splendid date- tree, and contemplated, with no small 
degree of curiosity, this once proud city, with its 
curious flat-topped houses, and mosques of sun- 
scorched bricks, yet still picturesque, and deserv- 
ing some credit for architectural beauty. From 
the present, his thoughts wandered to the past, and 
dwelt on the history and vicissitudes of the country 
in which he sat. Few were better able to pursue 
the train of thought : deeply read in the history of 
the Old Testament, as well as in the Pagan and 
later writers and speculators on the events recorded 
of those parts, he took a psychological consideration 
of the circumstances detailed. He had lately ar- 
rived from the supposed abode of our first parents, 
the neighbourhood of Caucasus, and now sat within 
a few hundred miles of the country, — the plains of 
Diarbekir, the ancient Mesopotamia, through which, 
according to Josephus, the ark of the Lord passed, 
having been built, according to that author, at 
Cyparisson ; and thence, on the rising of the waters, 
taking a north-easterly direction, it proceeded as far 
north as the river Kor,* near where it falls into the 
Caspian sea ; then turning directly south, landed, 
after the subsidence of the waters, on the summit of 

• Vel Kur. 
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■ Ararat. * This entire country having, from reading 
md observation, become pretty familiar to Sackiille, 
;s early and present state, led him on to a variety 

f of reflections and speculations, — such as theseveral 
opinions on the dissemination of the human race, 
and the agents of nature, as earthquakes and cata- 
clysms affecting them, and the appearance of the 
earth's surface; from thence he proceeded to a con- 
sideratioa of the agents now at work, and compared 
their effects with those recorded of past times ; he 
tlien took a review of the many fantasies extant on 
the origin of our planet, and of the source of its 
indation, — whether it was originally constructed 
*ith mountains or without them, and how they 
arose, and whether our valleys are owing to the 
ministry of fire or water, for which see Mr. Lyelt's 
admirable work, cam multis aliis. From this, by 
a natural train, from individuals to generations, and 
from generations to genera, he recurred to species 
and individuals again, and thence to himself. 

While in this train, losing all self-conscious- 
ness, he appeared to himself to be in a thickly 
crowded church, but where he knew not, in which 
a clergyman was preaching, whose form and face he 
knew not, but whose words he thought he ought to 
remember. With eloquent energy and sublime 
diction, he dwelt upon the state of Europe, devas- 
tated, as it then was, with plague, pestilence, and 

• For a proper understanding of thiE course, seo th 
map id Maynard's origiatil ediliuD of tbe Jewish hlstoria 
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famine; with superhuman oratory he dwelt on 
their dismay, pouring a rich flood of rhetoric on 
the contrast between the state of man, blackened 
by disease and famine ; and nature, smiling 'neath 
the face of autumn, golden with the ripening grain, 
and ready for the sickle, which no arm remained to 
wield ; he then, winding up the train of argument 
by a beautiful metaphor, in which he made the 
hand of the uncharitable like that of the neglectful 
shepherd, who deserted his sheep on the coming of 
the wolf, or the false guardian, who deserted his 
ward at the moment she most needed him ; infer- 
ring the rich to be the guardians of the poor, he 
appealed to their charity, concluding with a bitter 
denunciation if they refused. He descended from 
the pulpit, and hastening through the aisle to where 
Sackville stood, seized his hand in his skeleton fin- 
gers, staring at the same time in his face with the 
eyes of the dying Blechley. 

Sackville awoke with a scream. Sir Bunbury 
Verscoyle held him by the hand, and in vain en- 
deavoured to appease him, and draw from him the 
source of his uneasiness. Sackville acknowledged 
it was a horrid dream, and that he must hasten to 
England. 

Leaving Bassora, then, as before mentioned, they 
journeyed, with a strong escort, across the desert 
to Jerusalem. Sackville's zeal for science quite 
gone, and his spirits depressed, the curiosities of 
that celebrated city even failed to arouse him. 
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1 apathy, and almost disgust, he stood upon 
Calvary, and within the holy sepulchre ; on the 
Mount of Olives, and in the valley of the brook 
Kedron. Leaving Jerusalem, they journeyed on to 
Damascus, and thence, in process of time, to Alep- 
po and Smyrna, and, crossing the Archipelago, 
they once more entered Europe at Athens, deeply 
interesting totliem both, from classical associations. 
Then, passing through Livadia, they entered Epyrus, 
crossing which, they arrived at Burlrinto, and thence 
across the Gulf of Venice. Having delayed a few 
days at Corfu, they ODce more entered Italy, by the 
famous city of Otranto, equally celebrated as the 
scene of remarkable Facts and Fictions. Such was the 
route traced from Sackville'a own journal, as sub- 
aequently exposed to the author, and evidently not 
the journey of a day. Of their philosophical spe- 
culations and discoveries, our limits do not here per- 
mlt us even to make mention, as no notice, how- 
ever succinct, could bring them intelligibly within 
the allotted space : were they even adapted for it, 
they must consequently be sought fi 
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CHAPTER XVII 



I HAVE said that, on the day but one succeeding 
the arrival of Lester and Foxcover in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Derwent Lake, the accomplished 
and beautiful Miss Blechley was to become the 
Countess of Bayswater. On the evening preced- 
ing the event, the bride elect, as before recorded, 
sat in her chamber, retired from public view, save 
that of her intimate friends : to those she was, as 
usual, affable and open, and to their eye, — except 
for a want of interest in the affairs going on around 
her, — she was not only resigned, but satisfied and 
contented. To all, it was manifest her heart was 
not in the affair ; yet none knew the cause ; they of 
course naturally attributed it to some other pre- 
possession ; but where to fix that, they were not 
decided. Man« imagined Foxcover to be the man; 
who had paid attention, and evidently been himself 
smitten; and some, Penruddock, with whom she 
had flirted a little, to wile away thought, the pre- 
ceding season in town ; but all knew that Lord 
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Bayswater's attachment had been of such long- 
standing, and so openly avowed, they had retired at 
once, leaving him, as they imagined, the sole pos- 
sessor of the casket. 

It was a fair autumnal evening, — such as we 
have described on a former occasion; — the orient 
moon in the same quarter, and the tranquil land- 
scape in the same beauty as we have exhibited it to 
our readers' minds, as having occurred two years 
before. Retiring, on some false pretence, from her 
companions, and casting her mantle round her, she 
hastened into the Park; then, following the course 
of an avenue of limes, she stood, in a short time, 
beside the margin of the Lake. Fear not, reader ; 
it was with no object of self-destruction. Before 
her lay the proud towers of Oak Priory, — ao soon 
to become hers ; — and around her a scene, to tran- 
quillize the most perturbed spirit. Lizzy Blechley 
felt it not; — her soul was not in such ; — the very 
quietness of nature offended her; — it mocked the 
bitterness of her own feelings ; — and, raising her 
hands in prayer, she knelt upon the margin of the 
Lake,— the same spot in which she had thrown 
herself on Sackville's bosom. She poured forth a 
torrent of bitter tears. — " Hear me, thou bright and 
glorious moon !" she cried : — (SackvUte looked at 
the same, the same night, and thought of her on 
the banks of Geneva :) — " hear me swear, on this, 
to me, sacred spot ; — 1 would not so have deserted 
him, in poverty, sorrow, or disease ! — hear me, thou 
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dear departed shade of ray father ! — hear me 
swear ! — I would have truly fuHilled thy last wish ! 
— Oh! fatal ambition, which prevented it! It is, 
indeed, past ! In his own wordsy — these words,— 
I shall ever remember : — * The first heart's travail 
shipwrecked, the journey of life becomes a blank,— 
the business of life a void !' Truly has mine be- 
come a blank, — a void ! What is all this pagean- 
try, but the gilding of a sepulchre, — the lighting of 
a tomb? — and yet I must submit ! To me it now 
matters little : a few years must pass over me, — a 
few heartless routines fulfilled, — and I shall find, 
indeed, peace! Oh, Sackville! — dear, forsaking 
Sackville ! — my last sigh shall still be thine !'' She 
turned to depart, and Lord Bayswater was at her 
side. 

*' Dear Lizzy !" said he, " why again those tears? 
— why these regrets ? — it is now cruel !" 

*' It is, my Lord," said she, mildly; — " it is 
over ; — they are the last tears you shall ever 
behold ; — I shall now do my duty :" and taking his 
arm, they returned to the Hall together. 

The next morning the procession moved on at 
the appointed hour ; for, disdaining his privilege, 
Lord Bayswater wished to be married in the parish 
church ; to which the Vining party consented,— 
partly to exhibit the pomp of their equipages, and 
partly, it must be said, to gratify the bridegroom. 
In the first coach, drawn by four splendid gprej 
horses, sat Lady Cravencceur, her daughters, and 



the bride elect: in the next, a neat travelling 
chaise-and-four, with postillions, sat Lord Bays- 
water, accoropaDied by Lester and Foxcover; and 
in the rear were seen several gorgeous equipages of 
the party, with many belonging to ihe surrounding 
nobility and gentry, who wished to pay a corapli- 
meot to this very popular young nobleman. At the 
church, a neat little rustic one, in the demesne of 
Oak Priory, the procession stopped; and Lord 
Cravencceur, handing the bride elect out, conduct- 
ed her through the aisle to the altar. The party 
and bridegroom followed, and the service beg^an, 
It is, we must admit, an awful ceremony, having 
once undergone it, — particularly in a country 
church, surrounded by many friends, and interest- 
ing young ladies, who think it necessary to weep. 
The clergyman was a dignified, venerable-looking 
man, with a deep, sonorous voice; and gave the 
full solemnity to the impressive form. Amidst tears 
and sobs he proceeded, the bride alone con- 
tinuing nninoved : with an unfaltering voice she ut- 
tered the fatal — " Yes I" and the ceremony ended. 

After the usual course of congratulations, &c., 
the bridegroom handed his lovely bride into his 
travelling chaise, and following her, accompanied 
by the benedictions of all present, they drove off in 
the direction of the Scottish border, while the re- 
maining party returned to partake of the festivities 
ofViningHaU. 

Under most circumstances, it is a sad tJiing being 
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left behind ; — we remember the sensation well our- 
selves, as, on some gay trip of business or pleasure, 
while yet a boy, we have seen papa and mamma, 
with elder brothers and sisters, drive off in the old 
family yellow chaise, and unicorn^ (our family always 
drove unicorn,) while we sat and watched, with 
wistful gaze, the descent of the vehicle down the old, 
steep avenue, which Grod bless ! — which has long since 
been exchanged for the more modem, circuitous one, 
leading to our paternal habitation. There are, 
however, few desertions of this kind, to our prac- 
tised minds, so little afflicting as that of a young 
(ay, or an old either) married couple, posting 
away on the wings of happiness, leaving to the 
poor forsaken party, nothing but the solace of 
bridal dainties, gaieties, and dissipations, to sus- 
tain their spirits. It is astonishing what consolation 
there is in a good breakfast ; it softens down the aspe- 
rities of a man's temper — ay, and a woman's too— 
with the pumice of magic. Oh, dear, delightful 
bohea ! amply have we sang of thee, elsewhere,— 
so cannot here. How mighty is thy power ! How 
plenipotent thy strength ! — when aided by muffins, 
crumpets, sally-lunns, and — and cold pasty. 

Under the influence of such, the party at Vining 
Hall beguiled the day; allowing breakfast so to 
run upon the heels of dinner, that it appeared one 
continuous meal ; the short and necessary interval 
being so filled up, by the distribution and prepa- 
ration of packets of the bridal cake ; that so with 
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tasting, biting, and nibbling, it became no interval 
at all. In the mean time, tbe married couple 
posted away, as before stated, in the northerlv di- 
rection. The first night they stopped at Keswick ; 
and, proceeding on by Carlisle, Durham, &-c., 
they entered Scotland at Berwick ; and thence 
passing on to Edinburgh, they concluded the ho- 
neymoon, in that dear, delightful capital, justly 
celebrated for ale, oysters, and avarice; legs, (I 

mean thick ones) literature, and le no, I 

wont, most chaste Edina, defile one page of my 
pure book, with such a libel. 

After a certain time, they returned to Oak Pri- 
ory, at which place they continued until the ter- 
mination of the summer — namely, until January — 
engaging in a new round of dissipations, misnamed 
hospitalities ; paying and receiving visits ; and 
then, with the rest of the fashionable world, they 
hastened to town, to Lord Bayswater's splendid 
mansion in Piccadilly, where the once simple, in- 
nocent, and lovely Lizzy Blechley, in a few 
months, became the gay, the dissipat'sd Countest 
of Bayswater. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Were we disposed to swell our narrative, (whicli 
fortunately for our readers, perhaps, neither our 
limits nor inclination prompt), we might here, as 
elsewhere, without introducing anything extraor- 
dinary, or unreal, extend it to volumes. Such is 
not, however, our purpose. We shall, accordingly, 
dwell as lightly on the progress of this season, as 
is consistent with perspicuity ; and hasten to the 
catastrophe from which to deduce our moral, 

I have said that in a few months, long ere the 
termination of her first season in town, the once 
simple, innocent, and beautiful Lizsy Blechley, 
became the gay, the dissipated Countess of Bays- 
water. By what talisman ic potency this took 
place, let those imagine, who have urg^d their 
daughters, for the sake of wealth, or titles, to 
heartless marriages ; and those describe, who are 
most conversant with such things ; — for ourselves, 
we pretend not to it, and less desire it. The best 
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description we have seen, is, to our minds, in the 
very spirited novel of Godolphin ; on whose pre- 
cincts we wish not to encroach, and which we 
confess we feel much disposed to dramatise, were 
the times propitious, — considering- that it would 
n admirable melo-drame. 
n of that season was Richard Hiingerford 
, the accomplished traveller and nalu- 
oae splendid discoveries and speculations 
in the volcanic regions of nature, and his zeal and 
energy in the cause of science, had rendered him 
justly celebrated ; no party was complete without 
him, and no soiree^ or canversatione, was endu- 
rable if he was not there ; and strange to say, de- 
serting the paths of science and discovery, which 
he had hitherto trod, he rushed into this vortex of 
unmeaning anilities, with as much devotion, as had 
once animated him to descend the crater of Vesu- 
vius, or the chasm of Polistena. 

With deep and sincere regret. Sir Bunbury 
Verscoyle beheld this change in his friend, and en- 
deavoured, by every means in his power, to with- 
draw him from it; and to such an extent did he 
push his remonstrance, that they, who had tra- 
velled so many hundred leagues together by land 
and sea, amidst the convulsions of nature, and the 
dissensions of men, became to each other almost 
as strangers. From this time, it may be said of 
Sackville, that his oath was broken, and his vow 
unfulfilled. 
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To the Cravencoeur party he became, of course, 
dearer and more intimate than ever ; and to the 
Bayswaters, as it were, a portion of themseWes. 
Never attached to her husband. Lady Bayswater 
saw him no oftener than fashionable wives gene- 
rally do, who have their own apartments, their 
own equipages and hours ; and thoroughly disap- 
pointed first, and disgusted afterwards, by the 
failure of his, as he imagined, well-founded hopes 
of domestic happiness, the once elegant and de- 
voted Leslie Hutchins, became the roui of the 
clubs, and the openly libertine husband. 

All this. Lady Bayswater saw and heard of without 
a sigh. Never ambitious of his afiection, she cared 
not for the loss of it ; and rather endured, than 
encouraged it, from the beginning. From the time, 
however, that Sackville made his appearance in 
town, radiant with new-blown honours, the idea 
of her husband became loathsome to her ; and to 
Sackville himself, what young and innocent affec- 
tion once prompted, revenge, rage, and despair, 
now hurried her into. Losing all self-control ;— 
oblivious of self-respect, and virtuous shame ; — she 
rushed into his arms, and buried hope, feeling, 
. and reflection, in the vortex of guilt. 

I love not to dwell upon the progress of crime ; 
it is seldom instructive, and never agreeable. This 
continued, aided by innumerable opportunities, to 
the termination of the season ; — Lord Bayswater 
too much occupied by his own profligate career to 
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Winkupon the matter, and the other members of 

the society in which they mOTed, too much engaged 

nilar courses to observe any thing peculiar. 

Many, it is true, remarked the sedulous attention of 

^ackville in public and private, to the young and 

iautiful Countess ; and many, it may be also said, 

nnvied her so accomplished and elea:ant a Cicisbeo, 

s the Italian phrase : but all knew that he 

Vbad been her guardian ; consequently the attention 

l*ppeared quite paternal, and very, very kind, whis- 

fpers did of course arise, but they reached no open 

I calculated to prevent mischief, 

I part. Fashionable society 

may, we imagine, be at all times divided into two 

sects, viz. those giving occasion for scandal, and 

those propagating it. That, on this occasion, the 

latter was at work, it is little to be doubted ; but 

unfortunately its operation was confined to whis- 

At the conclusion of the season, the Ctavencmur 
and Bayswater party again hastened northwards, 
and in due time, became domesticated with a suit- 
able collection of visitors in thetr princely mansions 
of Vining Hall and Oak Priory, From this period, 
the criminal intercourse became more open, and at 
length its fame reached Lord Bayswater's ears. 

Events of this kind, from whatever motive pro- 
' ceeding, seldom fail to awaken the most torpid 

Iieelings ; and with all his profligacy, Lord Bays- 
ivBter had not lost all his affection for his wife ; — 
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it was dulled, not dead ; — dulled by her conduct, 
and a consciousness, on his part, that no act of 
his could awaken a reciprocal sentiment, he felt, 
too late, that he should not have married one who 
avowed her affections to be elsewhere ; but the idea 
of infidelity to his bed never entered his imagina- 
tion; and, like every other similar thought, that 
which was born in agony, was nurtured in frenzy. 
All his dormant feelings became awakened ; and 
he then saw, broad as the open day, what had 
before, although going on beneath his eyes, been 
hidden as by the veil of midnight. Still no open 
conviction had taken place; and without it, he 
could do nothing : yet, in a passion, he proclaimed 
his suspicion, which led to the fatal result. Seeing 
that discovery was at hand, and unwilling or un- 
able to give up her guilty intercourse, Lady Bays- 
water proposed instant flight ; and Sackville, — the 
once virtuous, high-minded Sackville, — her sworn 
protector against wrong and injury, — the beloved of 
science, and the pride of his country and acquaint- 
ance, — oblivious of the high destiny for which he 
was born ; without a pang or a thought, — consent- 
ed to bear her, his once innocent ward, by a fieither's 
dying breath, into ignominy and shame ! Such is 
the power of circumstance. 

The demesne of Oak Priory extended to the 
margin of the lake, girded in by a high wall, which 
divided it from the road which intervened between 
it and the water. The road was here an angle, as 
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it enclosed two sides of the demesne, alon^; one of 
which, at some distance, ascended by a circuitous 
passage, the avenue to the house. As the house, 
however, stood high, and as an occasional nearer 
way to the coach-road might be a convenience, a 
passage had been cut to this angle immediately 
beoeath, which communicated by a door way 
through the wait At this angle, on the evening 
succeeding his consciousness of Lord Bayswater's 
knowledge of bis criminal intercourse with his 
wife, Sackville had a carriage and four in waiting 
at the hour of midnight. Lord and Lady Bays- 
water had not for weeks slept together ; so there 
was no difficulty. 

It was a clear autumnal night, on which nume- 
rous stars shed their paly light; but no moon 
poured its tale-teiling lustre. All had been well 
planned, by that same placid sheet of water, be- 
neath the same venerable trees and glorious moun- 
tains, the presence of which generally banishes weak 
thoughts, — leading us on from their contemplation 
.to that of their Founder, — beneath which he had so 
often instilled into her lessons of virtue and wis- 
dom, he now opened to her his plan of base 
abduction, ingratitude, and villany ; and it was 
listened to with a willing ear. Oh, frail human 
nature ! how impotent is thy resolve ! 

As the clock struck twelve, the park-door lightly 
opened, and Sackville sprang from the carriage, 
the doot of which had been already unclosed ; and 
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taking the hand of the veiled figure which pre- 
sented itself he handed it silently in : — not a word 
was spoken. The carriage stood close to the wall, 
so close as scarcely to admit a person passing: Sack- 
ville closed the park-door, and turned to follow;— 
he had one foot on the step, and just stopped to 
desire the postillions to drive on, ere entering, 
when a strong hand was laid upon his collar : he 
turned, and Lord Bayswater stood beside him. 

I wish I could here conclude my story ; and that 
discovered guilt may lead to reformation : but the 
facts must be told, — the worst is yet to come. 
What will not guilt attempt, when prompted by 
despair ! Sackville turned on Lord Bayswater; 
they both were strong men, and a struggle ensued. 
No word was spoken ; but by the dull light, the 
features of both were seen fixed and stern; the 
eyes of both rolling in deadly hate, — those eyes 
which had so often looked on each other with affec- 
tion and admiration, now glared with mortal en- 
mity ; yet was it all in silence ; — so still that the 
individual within the carriage knew not of it ; and 
yet they grappled, deeply and dreadfully. Lord 
Bayswater seemed to have the best of it. He 
pressed Sackville against the hind wheel of the 
carriage, and almost got him under. Sackville 
rallied : — a desperate effort ensued ; — the muscles 
of his jay« literally cracking his hinder teeth from 
their viol^ compression, which sounded jarring 
on the silent air. He leant forwards, Lord 
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Bayswater relaxed his grasp, — Sackville disentan- 
gled his hands, and a heavy fall was heard. 

Sackville jumped into the carriage, and desir- 
ing the postillions to whip on, — rage, fear, and 
reflection became drowned in the rattle of the 
carriage-wheels. 

The next morning Lord Bayswater was found 
stark and dead ; and within a few weeks, the once 
noble-minded and proud Sackville, and his once 
innocent and beautiful ward, stood beside the Lake 
of Como, — a guilty, self-accusing couple. 



THE END. 
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